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I  HE  present  volume  is  intended  as  a  sequel  and  com- 
panion to  the  **  Household  Treasury  of  English  Song," 
a  book  of  poetical  selections  which  has  been  received  by  both 
the  Press  and  the  Public  with  great  favour. 

In  our  preface  to  that  volume  we  remarked  that  it  was 
designed  to  furnish  youthful  readers  with  a  New  Manual  of 
English  Poetry ;  a  manual  which  might  be  of  service  in  their 
systematic  studies,  and  yet  a  source  of  recreation  in  their  leisure 
hours;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  intended  to  supply  the 
tutor  and  the  parent  with  a  poetical  text-book  of  unpretending 
character  but  comprehensive  scope. 

In  the  following  pages  our  object  is  the  same ;  but  it  should 
be  observed  that  they  are  intended  for  more  advanced  readers, 
and  are  confined,  in  their  selections,  to  the  poets  of  the  present 
century. 

Within  this  limit  we  have  endeavoured  to  extend  our  choice 
of  suitable  passages  over  the  widest  possible  range.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  almost  every  distinguished  name  in 
modem  English  poetry;  and  if  some  are  omitted  whom  the 
student  would  fain  have  seen  represented,  while  others  are  but 
sparsely  quoted  whom  the  reader  would  fain  have  seen  quoted 
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at  lenglh,  we  beg  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  absence  in  the 
one  case  and  the  deficiency  in  the  other  are  not  due  to  our  want 
of  appreciation,  but  to  such  causes  as  these :  the  want  of  space, 
restrictions  of  copyright,  the  indecisive  position  of  several  recent 
writers,  or  the  difficulty  of  finding  material  suitable  for  quota- 
tion in  pages  intended  for  a  wide  circle  of  readers  of  both 
sexes. 

We  presume  to  entitle  the  present  volume  the  "Golden 
Book,"  because  it  contains  the  "golden  verses"  of  our  best 
poets,  and,  moreover,  possesses  some  features  which,  we  think, 
will  recommend  it  to  the  youthful  critic. 

1.  For  instance,  the  extracts  have  been  made  with  the  view 
of  exhibiting,  so  far  as  possible,  the  different  sides  of  the  genius 
of  the  poet  which  they  profess  to  illustrate. 

2.  They  are  neither  exclusively  didactical  nor  exclusively 
narrative  in  character.  In  truth,  every  branch  of  poetry  is  re- 
presented, from  the  sonorous  majesty  of  the  epic  to  the  grace- 
ful freedom  of  the  ballad. 

3.  The  Marginal  Quotations,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  of  great 
value.  If  committed  to  memory,  they  will  furnish  the  student 
with  pleasant  food  for  the  fancy  and  suggestive  matter  for  re- 
fiection.  Each  quotation  is,  literally,  a  "pearl  of  price," 
which  will  shine  with  an  undying  lustre  as  long  as  our  language 
endures.  Most  of  them  inculcate,  in  melodious  words  or  pithy 
phraseology,  some  truth  well  worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind. 
Others  are  remarkable  for  their  felicity  of  expression  or  imagery. 
And,  at  all  times,  they  will  serve  to  "  point  a  moral "  or  "  adorn 
a  tale;"  to  refi'esh  the  mind  with  agreeable  recollections  of 
favourite  poets,  just  as  the  dried  flower  or  leaf  reminds  the 
traveller  of  landscapes  which  have  delighted  him  in  bygone 
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years.  Among  these  quotations  will  be  found  a  large  number 
of  lines  and  phrases  which  have  engraven  themselves  on  the 
popular  memory,  are  £uniliar  in  our  ears  as  household  words, 
and  constantly  recur  in  our  everyday  literature  in  the  shape  of 
allusion  or  reference. 

4.  To  the  selections  from  each  poet  is  prefixed  a  brief 
biographical  notice,  founded  upon  the  best  and  latest  authori- 
ties, and  including  a  list  of  all  his  best-known  works.  In  the 
case  of  poets  still  living,  these  notices  are  purposedly  rendered 
as  concise  as  possible. 

5.  The  opinions  of  our  most  eminent  critics  are  freely  intro- 
duced in  illustration  of,  or  comment  upon,  the  various  passages 
we  have  quoted.  We  trust  this  will  be  found  an  useful  and 
interesting  feature.  We  have  also  prepared,  at  no  inconsider- 
able cost  of  time  and  labour,  a  Table  of  Critical  and  Biographi- 
cal Authorities,  which  will  direct  the  student  in  his  studies  to 
the  best  and  trust- worthiest  guides,  and  assist  him  in  forming 
a  right  estimate  of  the  special  excellencies  or  defects  of  our 
modem  poets. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  com- 
pilation of  this  volume  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  and  that  the 
utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  position 
it  desires  to  hold  as  the  "Golden  Book."  It  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  "Corpus  Poetarum,"  but,  by  judicious  selection, 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  reader  in  acquiring  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  wealth,  variety,  and  characteristics  of  the  poetical 
literature  of  the  present  century.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury,"  and  of  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  "Household  Book  of  English  Poetry,"  to  say 
nothing  of  other  and  still  more  ambitious  compilations.     We 
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have  no  pretensions  to  usurp  the  place  of  any  of  these,  but 
would  venture  to  hope  that  our  own  little  volume  has  some  dis- 
tinctive features  which  may  obtain  for  it  the  approval  of  the 
critic  and  the  patronage  of  the  student 

May  the  reader  be  able  to  say,  as  we  can  most  truly  and  un- 
affectedly say,  that  "poetry  has  been  to  him  *  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward ; *  has  soothed  his  afflictions;  has  multiplied  and 
refined  his  enjojrments;  has  endeared  solitude;  and  has  given 
him  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  him." 

W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
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I,    BEAUTY,   DWELL  WITH   HIM   WHO   MADE  GKEBN   BAKTH, — (AIRD) 


THE   GOLDEN   BOOK 


o 


?  I 


ENGLISH    SONG, 


z 
[Thomas  Aird  was  born  at  Bowden,  in  Roxburghshire,  August  38,  x8o3 ;  "^ 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  1835  appointed  editor  of  ot 
the  Dumfries  Herald^  a  post  which  he  held  until  1863.  His  chief  works 
are  his  "  Religious  Characteristics,"  published  in  1827 ;  **  The  Old  Bachelor 
in  the  Old  Scottish  Village,"  1845 :  and  his  "  Poems,"  collected  in  1848. 
*  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  "  The  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount  Aks- 
z  beck,"  and  the  "  Demoniac,"  which  are  characterized  by  a  wild,  lurid 
splendour  of  language  and  imagery.  Many  of  his  minor  pieces  are  very 
graceful  and  melodious.] 


MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

RISE,  and  sit  in  soft  attire ! 

Wait  but  to  know  my  soul's  desire ! 

I'd  call  thee  back  to  earthly  days, 
To  cheer  thee  in  a  thousand  ways  I 
Ask  but  this  heart  for  monument, 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content ! 

A  crown  of  brightest  stars  to  thee ! 
How  did  thy  spirit  wait  for  me, 


THE    PICTURED  SEASONS,    AND  THE   HOSTS  OF   HEAVEN." — T.    AIKU. 


(2) 
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■     "labour,  art,  worship,  love,  these  make  man's  life!"— aird. 

2                               .             THOMAS  AIRD. 

And  nurse  thy  waning  light,  in  faith 

That  I  should  stand  'twixt  thee  and  death  ! 

Then  tarry  on  thy  bowing  shore, 

Till  I  have  asked  thy  sorrows  o'er ! 

Q 

;. 

I  came  not,  and  I  cry  to  save 

'\ 

Thy  life  from  the  forgetful  grave 

1 

c 

One  day,  that  I  may  well  declare 

0. 

-I 

How  I  have  thought  of  all  thy  care. 

I 

And  love  thee  more  than  I  have  done, 

7 
It 

And  make  thy  days  with  gladness  run. 

c 

IVl  tell  thee  where  my  youth  has  been ; 

< 

Of  perils  past,  of  glories  seen ; 

h 

K 

Td  tell  thee  all  my  youth  has  done. 

y 

And  ask  of  things  to  choose  and  shun  ; 

1 

And  smile  at  all  thy  needless  fears, 

< 

l' 

But  bow  before  thy  solemn  tears. 

H 

Come,  walk  with  me  and  see  fair  Earth, 

2 

And  men's  glad  ways,  and  join  their  mirth  ! 

O 
2 

2 

r 

Ah  me  !  is  this  a  bitter  jest  ? 

h 

k:' 

What  right  have  I  to  break  thy  rest  ? 

h 

M 

Well  hast  thou  done  thy  worldly  task. 

t 
r. 

^           Nothing  hast  thou  of  me  to  ask. 

2 

Men  wonder  till  I  pass  away, 
They  think  not  but  of  useless  clay  : 
Alas  for  Age,  that  this  should  be  ! 
But  I  have  other  thoughts  of  thee ; 
And  I  would  wade  thy  dusty  grave 
To  kiss  the  head  I  cannot  save. 

O 

"  REST    AFTER   TOIL,    SWEET    HEALING   AFTER    PAIN."— THOMAS    AIRD. 
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"in  sleep  we  lapse  and  lose  ourselves  awav, — It.  aird) 

MV  MOTHER'S  GRA  VE.                                   3 

O  for  life's  power,  that  I  might  sec 

Thy  visage  swelling  to  be  free  ! 

o^ 

Come  near,  0  burst  that  earthy  cloud. 

X 

c 

And  meet  me,  meet  me,  lowly  bowed  ! 

C 
as 

z 

Alas  !  in  corded  stiffness  pent. 

tf. 

z 
s 

Darkly  I  guess  thy  lineament. 

Z 

c 

2 

X 

I  might  have  lived,  and  thou  on  earth, 

) 

I 

And  been  to  thee  like  stranger's  birth, 

J- 
< 

u 

Mother;  but  now  that  thou  art  gone, 

< 

< 
a. 

a! 

I  feel  as  in  the  world  alone : 

2 

The  wind  which  lifts  the  streaming  tree, 

i 

< 
X 

The  skies  seem  cold  and  strange  to  me : 

X 

Vi 

z 

o 

I  feel  a  hand  untwist  the  chain 

H 

Of  all  thy  love,  with  shivering  pain, 

z 

< 

C 

From  round  my  heart.     This  bosom 's  bare. 

z 

(A 

El 

c 

And  less  than  wonted  life  is  there. 

z 

er. 
Z 

Ay,  well  indeed  it  may  be  so ! 

i 

And  well  for  thee  my  tears  shall  flow  ! 

> 

< 

X 

H 

% 

Because  that  I  of  thee  was  part. 

i 

X 
•■J 

Made  of  the  blood-drops  of  thy  heart ; 

8 

My  birth  I  from  thy  body  drew. 

s 

And  I  upon  thy  bosom  grew; 

El 

o 

h 

Thy  life  was  set  my  life  upon, 

u 

And  I  was  thine,  and  not  my  own. 

S 

c 

1 

Because  I  know  there  is  not  one 

< 

a 

I 

To  think  of  me  as  thou  hast  done. 
From  mom  to  star-light,  year  by  year : 
For  me  thy  smile  repaid  thy  tear. 
And  fears  for  me,  and  no  reproof, 
When  once  I  dared  to  stand  aloof ! 

J 

AND   THUS  EACH   NIGHT  OUR    DEATH    DO   \VK   REHKAKSE." — AfRO. 
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••  REVERENCE  THYSELF.   O  MAN.   AND   PEAR   TO  SHAME 

4                                           THOMAS  AIRD. 

My  punishment)  that  I  was  far 

When  God  unloosed  thy  weary  star  I 

My  name  was  in  thy  faintest  breath, 

And  I  was  in  thy  dream  of  death  ; 

And  well  I  know  what  raised  thy  head, 

When  came  the  mourner's  muffled  tread  I 

< 

Alas  !  I  cannot  tell  thee  now 

< 

J. 

< 

S 

o 

I  could  not  come  to  hold  thy  brow. 

S 

X 

And  wealth  is  late,  nor  aught  I've  won 

1 

Were  worth  to  hear  thee  call  thy  son 

(A 
id 

0. 

In  that  dark  hour  when  bands  remove, 

1 

(A 

And  none  are  named  but  names  of  love. 

to 

3 

Alas  for  me,  I  missed  that  hour ; 

s 

b. 

§ 

My  hands  for  this  shall  miss  their  power  I 

i 

0 

b. 

For  thee  the  sun,  and  dew,  and  rain, 

C 

Shall  ne'er  unbind  thy  grave  again, 

Z 

Nor  let  thee  up  the  light  to  see, 

X 

Cd 

Nor  let  thee  up  to  be  with  me ! 

X 

Yet  sweet  thy  rest  from  care  and  strife. 

i 

Q 

2 

< 

And  many  pains  that  hurt  thy  life  1 

z 

I 

b. 

o 

Turn  to  thy  God— and  blame  thy  son— 

g 

To  give  thee  more  than  I  have  done  j 

s 

X 

Thou  God,  with  joy  beyond  all  years. 

o 

Fill  up  the  channel  of  her  tears  ! — 

b! 

Thou  car'st  not  now  for  soft  attire, 

"* 

Yet  wilt  thou  hear  my  soul's  desire : 

To  Earth  I  dare  not  call  thee  more, 

But  speak  from  off  thy  awful  shore  i 

Oh,  ask  this  heart  for  monument. 

And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content ! 

1 

fFrom  the  '*  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Aird,**  4th  edit.,  1863.] 

THV  GODLIKE  NATURE  WITH  DEBASING  SIN.**— T.  AIRD. 
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'  UPHELD   rOR  JESUS*   SAKE,   THIS   FRAME  OF  THINGS — (AIRD) 


THE  SWALLOW. 


THE  SWALLOW. 

HE  little  comer's  coming, 
The  comer  o*er  the  sea. 
The  comer  of  the  summer,  all 
The  sunny  days  to  be. 
How  pleasant  through  the  pleasant  sleep 

Thy  early  twitter  heard, 
O  swallow  by  the  lattice ! 
Glad  days  be  thy  reward  ! 


[*•  The  touch  of  thy  li{;ht-dipping  wing.'") 

Thine  be  sweet  morning  with  the  bee 
That's  out  for  honey  dew; 

And  glowing  be  the  noontide 
For  the  grasshopper  and  you ; 


SHALL   PERISH   NOT   UNTIL   HIS  OWN   GREAT   DAY." — T.    AIKD. 
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"  EAKTH    SKNUS    HER    SOFT    WAKM    INCENSE    Ul'   TO    HEAVEN." — AIKL). 

6  .                                IVfLLfAM  ALLINGHAM, 

And  mellow  shine,  o'er  day's  decline, 

The  sun  to  light  thee  home  ! 

What  can  molest  thy  airy  nest  ? — 

o 

Sleep  till  the  morrow  come. 

0 
(A 

f 

< 

in 

< 

The  river  blue  that  lapses  through 

J 

52 

O 

The  valley  hears  thee  sing. 

S 

X 

And  murmurs  much  beneath  the  touch 

i 

u 

Of  thy  light-dipping  wing. 

z 
J 

The  thunder-cloud,  over  us  bowed. 

Q 

a 

In  deeper  gloom  is  seen, 

•< 

s 

When  quick  relieved  it  glances  to 

u 

X 

Thy  bosom's  silvery  sheen. 

0 

X 

X 
h 

u 

The  silent  Power  that  brings  thee  back 

Ct. 

0 

60 

With  leading-strings  of  love 

0 

Of 

0 

> 

To  haunts  where  first  the  summer  sun 

•J 

> 
1 

Fell  on  thee  from  above. 

X 

2 

Shall  bind  thee  more  to  come  aye  to 

i 

h 

The  music  of  our  leaves ; 

H 

0 

For  here  thy  young,  where  thou  hast  sprung, 

1 

X 
h 
a. 

Shall  glad  thee  in  our  eaves. 

i 

Q 
U 

X 
H 

[From  the  "  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Aird,"  4th  edit.,  X863.J 

X 

i 

< 

h 

lESfilUam  .^Uingham. 

I 

b. 
0 

[William  Allingham  was  bom  about  1828  at  Ballyshannon,  in  Ireland. 

J 

He  commenced  his  literary  career  at  an  early  age,  by  contributing  to  vari- 

ous periodicals,  and  in  1850  published  his  first  volume  of  "Poems,"  which 

met  with  a  favourable  reception.     The  appearance  of  his  "  Day  and  Night 

Songs,"  in  1854,  confirmed  and  extended  his  reputation  as  a  sweet  singer 

capable  both  of  pathos  and  fire.     In  1864  he  published  his  "  Laurence 

Bloomfield,"  a  poem  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which  contains  much 

"the   world    is    flooded   with    THE    DAZZLING    DAY." — T.    AlklX 

1 
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"earth's  common^ pleasures,  near  the  ground  like  crass, 

< 

LAny  ALICE,                                           7 

vigorous  descriptive  writing.     He  has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 

Eraser's  Magazine^  the  Atketueum,  Honsefiold  Words,  and  All  the  Year 

O 

2 

Round.     His  ballads  have  a  wild  strange  beauty  of  their  own,  and  many 

z 

J 

< 

X 

o 

2 

of  his  songs  are  "  gems  of  melody."] 

< 

\ 

< 

< 

I 

Q 

o 

c 

1 

2 

^^^^^^^P?'<         '^*^^^^L  ' 

> 
o 

03 

< 

V. 

z 

> 
< 

Ui 

X 
Id 

X 
h 

? 

Z 

a: 

o 

Z 

>• 

a: 

> 
(tl 

X 

.   ^'^Jj^'p^^^^^^^^y^^K^^KKB^j^^ 

> 

b. 
0 

f- 

D 

o 

X 

u 

2 

< 

I 

LADY  ALICE. 

Is 

X 

S 

a 

I. 
jinSjIOW  what  doth  Lady  Alice  so  late  on  the  turret  stair, 

td" 

> 

o 

a 

llHfeSI     Without  a  lamp  to  guide  her  but  the  diamond  in  her 

z 

< 

Q 
Z 

hair ; 

a 

< 

u 

When  every  arching  passage  overflows  with  shallow  gloom, 

X 

3 

And  dreams  float  through  the  castle  into  every  silent  room  ? 

< 

O 

She  trembles  at  her  footsteps^  although  they  fall  so  light ; 

Id 

t: 

Through  the  turret  loopholes  she  sees  the  wild  midnight ; 

z" 

< 

X 

h 

Broken  vapours  streaming  across  the  stormy  sky ; 

< 

u 

Down  the  empty  corridors  the  blast  doth  moan  and  cry. 

Q 
Z 

<. 

' 

She  steals  along  the  gallery,  she  pauses  by  a  door ; 

0 

en 

And  fast  her  tears  are  dropping  down  upon  the  oaken  floor  ; 

o 

And  thrice  she  seems  returning,  but  thrice  she  turns  again ; 

^ 

Now  heavy  lie  the  cloud  of  sleep  on  that  old  father's  brain  ! 

ARE    BEST   OF   ALL;    NOR    DIE,    ALTHOUGH    THEY    FADE." — ALLINCHAM. 
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"  AND  SO   IT    IS,   THE  SWEETEST   BLOSSOM    DIES  : — 


8 


WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 


Oh,  well  it  were  that  never  shouldst  thou  waken  from  thy  sleep ! 
For  wherefore  should  they  waken,  who  waken  but  to  weep  ? 
No  more,  no  more  beside  thy  bed  doth  peace  a  vigil  keep ; 
But  woe — ^a  lion  that  awaits  thy  rousing  for  its  leap. 

II. 
An  afternoon  of  April,  no  sim  appears  on  high. 
But  a  moist  and  yellow  lustre  fills  the  deepness  of  the  sky, 
And  through  the  castle  gate- way,  left  empty  and  forlorn. 
Along  the  leafless  avenue  an  honoured  bier  is  borne. 


They  stop.     The  long  line  closes  up  like  some  gigantic  worm  ; 
A  shape  is  standing  in  the  path,  a  wan  and  ghost-like  form. 
Which  gazes  fixedly,  nor  moves,  nor  utters  any  sound. 
Then,  like  a  statue  built  of  snow,  sinks  down  upon  the  ground. 

And  though  her  clothes  are  ragged,  and  though  her  feet  are 

bare. 
And  though  all  wild  and  tangled  falls  her  heavy  silk-brown 

haif — 
Though  from  her  eyes  the  brightness,  from  her  cheeks  the 

bloom  is  fled — 
They  know  their  I-ady  Alice,  the  darling  of  the  dead. 

With  silence,  in  her  own  old  room  the  fainting  form  they  lay. 
Where  all  things  stand  unaltered  since  the  night  she  fled  away ; 
But  who — but  who  shall  bring  to  life  her  father  from  the  clay  ? 
But  who  shall  give  her  back  again  her  heart  of  a  former  day? 

[From  the  "  Day  and  Night  Songs,"  ist  edit.,  1854.] 


THE  WRINKLED   LEAF   HANGS  ON." — ALLINGHAM. 
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"the  poet's    pen GIVES  TO   AIRY   NOTHINGS 

THE  MAIDS  OF  ELFEN-MERE.                          9 

THE  MAIDS  OF  ELFEN-MERE. 

i. 

X 

'jHSIWAS  when  the  spinning- room  was  here, 

Z 
2 
M 

1 

13  iB     There  came  three  damsels  clothed  in  white 

) 

With  their  spmdles  every  night ; 

\ 

2 

Two  and  one,  and  three  fair  maidens. 

s 

J 

Spinning  to  a  pulsing  cadence, 

s 

Singing  songs  of  Elfen-Mere; 

(fl 

p 

Till  the  eleventh  hour  was  tolled. 

s 

z 

Then  departed  through  the  wold. 

-i 

H 
H 

Years  ago,  and  years  ago  ; 

% 

s 

And  the  tall  reeds  sigh  as  the  wind  doth  blow. 

H 

S 

3 

Three  white  lilies,  calm  and  clear. 

n 

3 

< 

And  they  were  loved  by  every  one ; 

to' 

Most  of  all,  the  pastor's  son. 

i 

Listening  to  their  gentle  singing. 

10 

u 

Felt  his  heart  go  from  him,  clinging 

X 

5 

X 

Round  these  maids  of  Elfen-Mere ; 

1 

IK 

Sued  each  night  to  make  them  stay, 

S 

Saddened  when  they  went  away. 

CO 

1 

Years  ago^  and  years  ago  ; 

:3 

52 

h. 

And  th^  tall  reeds  sigh  as  the  wind  doth  blow. 

Hands  that  shook  with  love  and  fear 

O 

I 

s 

Dared  put  back  the  village  clock ; 

S 

Flew  the  spindle,  turned  the  rock, 

K 

s 

Flowed  the  song  with  subtle  rounding, 

.J 

X 

Till  the  false  "eleven"  was  sounding ; 

5 

Then  these  maids  of  Elfen-Mere 

> 
X 

Swiftly,  softly,  left  the  room. 

O 

Like  three  doves  on  snowy  plume. 

Years  ago,  and  years  ago  ; 

l_ 

And  the  tall  reeds  sigh  as  the  wind  doth  blow. 

A   LOCAL   HABITATION   AND   A    NAME."— SHAKSPEARE. 
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"  HENCE,    SHADOWS, — SEEMING    IDLE    SHAPES, 


WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 


["  And  the  tall  reeds  sigh  as  the  wind  doth  blow."] 

One  that  night  who  wandered  near, 
Heard  lamentings  by  the  shore, 
Saw  at  dawn  three  stains  of  gore 
In  the  waters  fade  and  dwindle. 

OF    LITTLE   FRISKING   ELVES   AND   APES." — DRAYl 
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'*THE  AIDS  TO   NOBLE   LIFE   ARK   ALL  WITHIN.    — ARNOLD. 


Nevermore  with  song  and  spindle 
Saw  we  maids  of  Elfen-Mere. 
The  pastor's  son  did  pine  and  die, 
Because  true  love  should  never  lie. 
Years  ago,  and  years  ago  ; 
A  fid  the  tall  reeds  sigh  as  the  wind  doth  blow^ 
[From  the  "  Day  and  Night  Songs/'  xst  edit,  1854.] 


["In  the  best  words  of  this  poet,"  says  Mr.  Algernon  Swinburne, 
"  there  is  often  a  craft  and  a  charm ;  but  in  his  best  work  there  is  always 
rest,  and  air,  and  a  high  relief, — it  satisfies,  enlarges,  refreshes  with  its  cool 
full  breath  and  serenity.  On  some  men's  nerves  the  temperature  strikes 
somewhat  cold :  there  are  lungs  that  cannot  breathe  but  in  the  air  of  a  hot- 
house or  a  hospital.  There  is  not  much,  indeed,  of  heat  or  flame  in  the 
vestal  or  lunar  light  that  shines  from  this  hearth  ;  but  it  does  not  bum 
down.  His  poetry  is  a  pure  temple,  a  white  flower  of  marble,  unfretted 
without  by  intricate  and  grotesque  intricacies,  unvexed  within  by  fumes  of 
shaken  censers  or  intoning  of  hoarse  choristers — large  and  clear  and  cool, 
with  many  chapels  in  it  and  outer  courts,  full  of  quiet  and  of  music.  In 
the  plainest  air  played  here  there  is  a  sound  of  sincerity  and  skill ;  as  in 
one  little  Requiescat^  which,  without  show  of  beauty  or  any  thought  or 
fancy,  leaves  long  upon  the  ear  an  impression  of  simple,  of  earnest,  of 
weary  melody,  wound  up  into  a  sense  of  rest.  We  do  not  always  want  to 
bathe  our  spirits  in  overflowing  waters  or  flaming  fires  of  imagination ; 
pathos  and  passion  and  aspiration  and  desire  are  not  the  only  springs  we 
seek  for  song.  Sorrows  and  joys  of  thought  or  sense  meet  us  here  in  white 
raiment  and  wearing  maiden  crowns.  In  each  court  or  chapel  there  is  a 
fresh  fragrance  of  early  mountain  flowers,  which  bring  with  them  the  wind 
and  the  sun  and  a  sense  of  space  and  growth — all  of  them  bom  in  high 
places,  washed  and  waved  by  upper  airs  and  rains.  Into  each  alike  there 
falls  on  us  as  we  turn  a  consciousness  of  calm  beauty,  of  cool  and  noble 
repose,  of  majestic  work  under  melodious  and  lofty  laws ;  we  feel  and 
accept  the  quiet  sovereignties  of  happy  harmony  and  loyal  form,  whose  ser- 
vice for  the  artist  is  perfect  freedom :  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  Nor  are 
all  these  either  of  modem  structure  or  of  Greek  :  here  is  an  Asiatic  court, 
a  Scandinavian  there  ;  and  everywhere  is  the  one  ruling  and  royal  quality 
of  classic  work — an  assured  and  equal  excellence  of  touch." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  perfect  an  artist  should  have  written  so  little ; 
the  world  would  eagerly  welcome  a  more  prolific  growth  from  so  elegant 
and  meditative  a  mind.     But  "The  Strayed  Reveller,"  "Empedocles  on 


"  mind,    the   SHELL   WHICH   GOVERNS    EARTH    AND    HEAVEN.    —IBID. 
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"a  world  above  man's  hkad,  to  let  him  see 
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12                                  MA  TTHEW  ARNOLD. 

Etna,"  "  Merope"  (a  tragedy),  and  the  recent  volumes  entitled    "  New 
Poems,"  are,  with  the  exception  of  some  essays  and  lectures,  the  works, 
few  but  perfect,  on  which  his  reputation  rests.    The  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold,  the  eminent  Head  Master  of  Rugby,  he  was  bom  at  Lale- 
ham,  near  Staines,  in  December  1822 ;  educated  at  Winchester  and  Rugby ; 
and  finally  removed  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  won  the  Newdi- 
gate  prize  in  1843,  and  graduated  with  honours  in  1844.     In  185 1  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Lay  Inspectors  of  Schools.     He  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford  in  1857,  and  held  that  distinguished  post  for  ten  years.     He  has.pub- 
lished  "  Poems  by  A  "  in  1846;  "  The  Strayed  Reveller"  in  1848  ;  "  Em- 
pedocles  on  Etna,"  1853 ;  "  Merope  "  in  1858  ;  "  Essays  on  Criticism,"  1865; 
"  New  Poems,"  1867 ;  "  Collected  Poems,"  1867 ;  "  Culture  and  Anarchy," 
1869;  and  "  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,"  1870.] 
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THE   PUNISHMENT  OF   MARSYAS.* 

S 

][OU|S  the  sky-brightening  south  wind  clears  the  day, 

s 

O 

X 

I 

ISmljB     And  makes  the  massed  clouds  roll, 

03 

"""^'""^     The  music  of  the  lyre  blows  away 

i 

K 

The  clouds  that  wrap  the  souL 

0 

< 

o 

Oh,  that  Fate  had  let  me  see 

That  triumph  of  the  sweet,  persuasive  lyre, 

S 

That  famous,  final  victory 

t 

a. 

When  jealous  Pan  with  Marsyas  did  conspire 

H 

M 

< 

fc 

When,  from  far  Parnassus*  side. 

i 

Young  Apollo,  all  the  pride 

% 

CQ 

Of  the  Phrygian  flutes  to  tame. 

« 
S 

g 

To  the  Phrygian  highlands  came ! 

X 

Where  the  long  green  reed-beds  sway 

;s 

In  the  rippled  waters  grey 

•<  > 

1 

Of  that  solitary  lake 

Where  Maeander's  springs  are  born  ;  f 

*  It  was  fabled  of  Marsyas  that,  having  ventured  to  contend  with  Apollo, 
he  was  flayed  alive.     A  stream  in  Caria  bears  his  name. 

t  The  Maeander  was  the  most  important  river  of  Caria,  and  rose  in  a  lake 
on  Mount  Autocrene. 

HOW   BOUNULRSS   MIGHT   HIS   SOUl'S   HORIZONS   BE  !  "—ARNOLD. 
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••  STILL  NURSING  THE   UNCONQUERABLB  HOPB."~ARNOLD. 

THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  MARSVAS.                     I3 

Where  the  ridged  pine-wooded  roots 

Of  Messogis*  westward  break, 

Mounting  westward,  high  and  higher. 

There  was  held  the  famous  strife  I 

> 

There  the  Phrygian  brought  his  flutes, 

0 

o 

OS 

And  Apollo  brought  his  lyre ! 

And  when  now  the  westering  sun 

J 

3 

Touched  the  hills,  the  strife  was  done, 

z 

H 

And  the  attentive  Muses  said  : 

s 

< 

(d 

"  Marsyas,  thou  art  vanquish^  !" 

M 

CQ 

Then  Apollo*s  minister 

55 

< 

Hanged  upon  a  branching  fir 

i 

I 

Marsyas,  that  unhappy  Faun, 

^ 

s 

2 

And  began  to  whet  his  knife. 

i 

O 

s 

But  the  Maenads,  who  were  there, 

Left  their  friend,  and  with  robes  flowing 

i 

In  the  wind,  and  loose  dark  hair 

% 

O'er  their  polished  bosoms  blowing, 

s 

52 

Each  her  ribboned  tambourine 

$ 

> 

2 

Flinging  on  the  mountain  sod. 

s 

With  a  lovely  frightened  mien 

i 

2 

Came  about  the  youthful  God. 

g 

o 
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But  he  turned  his  beauteous  face 

H 

Haughtily  another  way, 

0 

X 

X 

From  the  grassy,  sun-warmed  place 

H 
X 

z 

Where  in  proud  repose  he  lay. 

h 

0 

i 

With  one  arm  over  his  head, 

2 

>• 

3 

Watching  how  the  whetting  sped. 

But  aloof,  on  the  lake  stuand, 

Did  the  young  Olympus  stand, 

*  The  undulating  range  of  Me«sogis  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 

1- 

basin  of  the  Maeander. 

"sad  patibncb,  too  near  neighbour  to  despair!"— ibid. 
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"for  what  wears  out  the  life  of  mortal  men? 

14                                   MA  TTHE  W  ARNOLD. 

Weeping  at  his  master's  end  ; 

For  the  Faun  had  been  his  friend. 

For  he  taught  him  how  to  sing, 

And  he  taught  him  flute-playing. 

d 

z 

Many  a  morning  had  they  gone 

To  the  glimmering  mountain-lakes, 

< 

2 
< 

And  had  torn  up  by  the  roots 

J. 

8 

The  tall-crested  water-reeds 

< 

1 

With  long  plumes,  and  soft  brown  seeds, 

0 

< 

0 
2 

And  had  carved  them  into  flutes. 

> 

D 

Sitting  on  a  tabled  stone 

s 

X 

Where  the  shoreward  ripple  breaks. 

Q 
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And  he  taught  him  how  to  please 

S5 

2 

The  red-snooded  Phrygian  girls, 

!« 

Whom  the  summer  evening  sees, 

s 

^ 

Flashing  in  the  dance's  whirls, 

2 
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s 
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Underneath  the  stariit  trees 

« 

In  the  mountain- villages. 
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2 
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Therefore  now  Olympus  stands. 

< 

y 

At  his  master's  piteous  cries 

s 

X 

Pressing  fast  with  both  his  hands 

(A 

< 

< 

His  white  garment  to  his  eyes. 

< 

Not  to  see  Apollo's  scorn  ; — 

Q 

Ah,  poor  Faun,  poor  Faun  !  ah,  poor  Faun  ! 

0 

^ 

[  From  *'  Empedocles  on  Etna  "  —  "a  long  and  lofty  chant "  on  the 

I 

Q 

nothingness  of  life  and  the  mutability  of  human  things,  relieved  by  Ijrrical 

(d 

td 

interludes  of  surpassing  beauty.     One  of  these  is  here  given.     "  For  its 

X 

absolute  loveliness  of  sound  and  colour,"  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  "  there  are 

s 

no  adequate  words  that  would  not  seem  violent Verse  stately  as  the  step 

0 

and  radiant  as  the  head  of  Apollo, no  poet  has  ever  come  so  near  the 

% 

perfect  Greek ;  he  has  strung  with  a  fresh  chord  the  old  Sophoclean  lyre."] 

'tis  that   from   change  to  change   their   being   rolls." — AKNOl  D. 
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'  LONG   THE  WAY   APPEARS,   WHICH   SEEMED   SO   SHORT 


A  PICTURE  AT  NEWSTEA^. 


15 


A   PICTURE   AT   NEWSTEAD. 


HAT  made  my  heart  at  Newstead  fullest  swell  ? 
'Twas  not  the  thought  of  Byron — of  his  cry 
Stormily  sweet,  his  Titan  agony  : 
It  was  the  sight  of  that  Lord  Anmdel 


NEWSTEAD  ABHEY. 

Who  struck  in  heat  the  child  he  loved  so  well ; 
And  the  child's  reason  flickered,  and  did  die. 
Painted  (he  willed  it)  in  the  gallery 
They  hang  :  the  picture  doth  the  story  tell. 

Behold  the  stern,  mailed  father,  staff  in  hand  ! 
The  little  fair-haired  son,  with  vacant  gaze, 
Where  no  more  lights  of  sense  or  knowledge  are  ! 

Methinks  the  woe  that  made  that  father  stand. 
Baring  his  dumb  remorse  to  future  days, 
Was  woe  than  Byron's  woe  more  tragic  far. 
[From  "  Sonnets,"  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Collected  Poems,"  edit.  1869.] 

TO   THE   LESS    PRACTISED    E^  E   OF   SANGUINE  YOUTH." — ARNOLD. 
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'one   lesson,    nature,    let   MB   LEARN   OF  THEE,~ 
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GROWING  OLD. 

HAT  is  it  to  grow  old  ? 

Is  it  to  lose  the  glory  of  the  form, 

The  lustre  of  the  eye  ? 
Is  it  for  beauty  to  forego  her  wreath  ? — 
Yes,  but  not  this  alone  I 

Is  it  to  fe^l  our  strength — 

Not  our  bloom  only,  but  our  strength — decay  ? 


' "  To  feel  each  limb  [jrow  stiffer.") 

Is  it  to  feel  each  limb 

Grow  stiffer,  every  function  less  exact, 

Each  nerve  more  weakly  strung  ? 

Yes,  this,  and  more.     But  not. 

Ah,  'tis  not  what  in  youth  we  dreamed  'twould  be ! 

'Tis  not  to  have  our  life 


OF  TOIL   UNSBVERBD  FROM   TRANQUILLITY!" — ARNOLD. 


(2) 
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"a  thirst  to  spend  our  fire  and  restless  force 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS.        1 7 

Mellowed  and  softened  as  with  sunset-glow, 
A  golden  day's  decline  ! 

i 

OS 

«< 

'Tis  not  to  see  the  world 

As  from  a  height,  with  rapt,  prophetic  eyes, 

And  heart  profoundly  stirred ; 

And  weep,  and  feel  the  fulness  of  the  past, 

The  years  that  are  no  more  ! 
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It  is  to  spend  long  days 

And  not  once  feel  that  we  were  ever  young  ! 

It  is  to  add,  immured 

In  the  hot  prison  of  the  present,  month 

To  month  with  weary  pain. 
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It  is  to  suifer  this. 

And  feel  but  half,  and  feebly,  what  we  feel. 

Deep  in  our  hidden  heart 

Festers  the  dull  remembrance  of  a  change. 

But  no  emotion — ^none ! 
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It  is— last  stage  of  all — 

When  we  are  frozen  up  within,  and  quite 

The  phantom  of  ourselves. 

To  hear  the  world  applaud  the  living  ghost. 

Which  blamed  the  living  man. 
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[From  "  Collected  Poems,"  1869.] 
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LINES  WRITTEN   IN   KENSINGTON   GARDENS. 

! 

HHWN  this  lone  open  glade  I  He, 
HH     Screened  by  deep  boughs  on  either  hand. 
Where  ends  the  glade,  to  stay  the  eye, 
Those  black-crowned,  red-boled  pine-trees  stand. 

IN   tracking   out   our  true,    original  course."— ARNOLD. 
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THE   STREAM   OF   LIFE  S   MAJESTIC  WHOLE.   — ARNOLD. 


1 8  MA  TTHR  W  AR  NOL  D. 

Birds  here  make  song,  each  bird  has  his, 
Across  the  girdling  city's  hum;        * 

How  green  under  the  boughs  it  is  ! 

How  thick  the  tremulous  sheep-cries  conje  ! 

Sometimes  a  child  will  cross  the  glade 
To  take  his  nurse  his  broken  toy ; 

Sometimes  a  thrush  flit  overhead, 
Deep  in  her  unknown  day*s  employ. 

Here  at  my  feet  what  wonders  pass, 
What  endless,  active  life  is  here  ! 

What  blowing  daisies,  fragrant  grass ! 
An  air-stirred  forest,  fresh  and  clear. 

Scarce  fresher  is  the  mountain-sod 

Where  the  tired  angler  lies,  stretched  out, 

And,  eased  of  basket  and  of  rod. 

Counts  his  day's  spoil,  the  spotted  trout. 

In  the  huge  world  which  roars  hard  by. 

Be  others  happy,  if  they  can ! 
But  in  my  helpless  cradle,  I 

Was  breathed  on  by  the  rural  Pan. 

I,  on  men's  impious  uproar  hurled. 
Think  often,  as  I  hear  them  rave. 

That  peace  has  left  the  upper  world. 
And  now  keeps  only  in  the  grave. 

Yet  here  is  peace  for  ever  new ! 

When  I  who  watch  them  am  away. 
Still  all  things  in  this  glade  go  through 

The  changes  of  their  quiet  day. 

*'  THOUGHTS   LIGHT,    LIKE  GLEAMS,    MY  SPIRIT's   SKY." — ARNOL 
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"and  brightest  is  their  glory's  sheen. 

THE  EXF.CUTION  OF  MONTROSE.                     I9 

Then  to  their  happy  rest  they  pass ; 

The  flowers  upclose,  the  birds  are  fed, 

The  night  comes  down  upon  the  grass. 

The  child  sleeps  warmly  in  his  bed. 

o 

Calm  Soul  of  all  things  !  make  it  mine 

2 

z 
< 

To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 
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i 

That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine. 

I 
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Man  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar ! 

X 
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The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry. 

J 

The  power  to  feel  with  others  give ! 
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Calm,  calm  me  more !  nor  let  me  die 
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I 

Before  I  have  begun  to  live. 
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[From  *•  Collected  Poems,"  1869.] 
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"^TV^nUtam  E..   M^'^i^sxan, 

12 

[William  Edmonstoune  Avtoun  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1813. 

> 

Having  passed  through  the  usual  curriculum  of  study  at  the  University  of 

s 

Edinburgh,  he  visited  Germany,  where  he  completed  his  education.     He 

o 

was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1840.    He  had  already  distinguished  himself 

X 

g 

by  the  vivacity,  humour,  and  genial  power  of  his  contributions  to  Black- 

< 

X 

wood' s  Magazine ;  and  in  1845  was  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 

X 

<A 

Belles  Lettres  in  his  maternal  University.     His  literary  services  to  the 

H 

^ 

Tory  party  were  rewarded  in  1852  by  the  post  of  Sheriff  of  Orkney.     In 

> 
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conjunction  with  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  he  wrote  the   "  Ballads  of  Bon 

X 

s 

Gaultier,"  and  translated  the  **  Songs  and  Lyrics  "  of  Goethe.     His  larger 

X 

works  were—"  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers"  (1849) :  "  Firmilian,  a  Spas- 

1 

S 

modic  Tragedy"  (1854) ;  the  novel  of  "  Norman  Sinclair,"  and  the  narrative 

> 

poem  of  "  Bothwell "  (1856).     He  died  in  1867.] 

t 

THE  EXECUTION   OF  MONTROSE. 

[James  Graham,  first  Marquis  of  Montrose,  was  one  of  the  roost  enthu- 

siastic partisans  of  Charies  I.,  and  opposed  the  forces  of  the  Covenant  (in 

alliance  with  the  English  Parliament)  with  dauntless  bravery  and  unflagging 

FOR  GREATEST   HAS  THEIR   LABOUR   BERN."— ARNOLD. 
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*'  FOR,    LET   THE  GODS   SO   SPEED   ME,    AS   I   LOVE 

£ 

20                                  WILLIAM  E.  AYTOUN. 

vigour.     But  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  M 'Leod  of 
Assynt,  on  whose  estate  he  had  sought  shelter,  he  was  summarily  tried  for 
treason,  found  guilty,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  at  the  Tolbooth  of 
Eldinburgh  on  the  aist  of  May  1650.     His  demeanour  in  his  last  hour  was 
marked  by  a  calm  and  noble  dignity,  which  moved  even  his  bitterest  foes 
to  admiration.] 

IBS! HE  morning  dawned  full  darkly, 
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Ifljjl        The  rain  came  flashing  down, 
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And  the  jagged  streak  of  the  levin-bolt 

I 
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Lit  up  the  gloomy  town : 
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The  thunder  crashed  across  the  heaven. 
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The  fatal  hour  was  come  ; 

z 

< 

05 

Yet  ay§  broke  in  with  muffled  beat 

O 

X 

The  'larm  of  the  drum. 

X 

> 

There  was  madness  on  the  earth  below. 

0 

0 

And  anger  in  the  sky  ; 

H 
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And  young  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor. 

4 

z 

Came  forth  to  see  him  die. 

\ 

(0 

h 
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Ah,  God  !  that  ghastly  gibbet ! 

< 

How  dismal  'tis  to  see 

H 

s 

The  great,  tall,  spectral  skeleton. 

S 

i 

The  ladder  and  the  tree ! 

.J 

0 

Hark !  hark  1  it  is  the  clash  of  arms — 

u 

X 

Z 

The  bells  begin  to  toll— 

> 

o 

"  He  is  coming  !  he  is  coming ! 

u 
0 

z 

God*s  mercy  on  his  soul !" 

z 

X 

H 

One  last  long  peal  of  thunder — 

u 

0 

z 
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The  clouds  are  cleared  away. 

0 

And  the  glorious  sun  once  more  looks  do^vn 

< 

Amidst  the  dazzling  day. 

**  He  is  coming !  he  is  coming ! " 

Like  a  bridegroom  from  his  room 

Came  the  hero  from  his  prison 

To  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 

_ 

THE   NAME  OF  HONOUR   MORE  THAN    I    FEAR   DEATH."— SHAKSI'EARE- 
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**  HONOUR,   THAT   KNOWS   THE  PATH,    AND   WILL   NOT   SWERVE."— WORDSWOKTH 
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THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE.                     2 1 

There  was  glory  on  his  forehead, 

There  was  lustre  in  his  eye, 

And  he  never  walked  to  battle 

More  proudly  than  to  die : 

X 

There  was  colour  in  his  visage. 

x' 

X 

i 

Though  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan  ; 

0 

a 

And  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him  pass, 

Q 
0 

5: 
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That  great  and  goodly  man. 

] 

Ij 
^ 
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He  mounted  up  the  scaffold, 

< 
u. 

J 

And  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd  ; 

i 

But  they  dared  not  trust  the  people, 

H 

X 
0 

< 
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So  he  might  not  speak  aloud. 

to 

Z 

0 

But  he  looked  upon  the  heavens, 

S 

And  they  were  clear  and  blue, 

^ 

< 

And  in  the  liquid  ether 

El) 
U 
2 
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The  eye  of  God  shone  through  : 

td 

X 
H 

Yet  a  black  and  murky  battlement 

X 
H 

< 
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Lay  resting  on  the  hill, 

Q 
2 
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As  though  the  thunder  slept  within- 

fiQ 
6d 

2 

0 

All  else  was  calm  and  still. 

'A 

The  grim  Geneva  ministers 

2 

^ 

With  anxious  scowl  drew  near. 

Z 
H 

As  you  have  seen  the  ravens  flock 

^^ 

Around  the  dying  deer. 

> 

X 

He  would  n9t  deign  them  word  nor  sign  ; 

2 

0 

S 

But  alone  he  bent  the  knee. 

X 

And  veiled  his  face  for  Christ's  dear  grace 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree. 
Then  radiant  and  serene  he  rose. 

And  cast  his  cloak  away  j 
For  he  had  ta'en  his  latest  look 

Of  earth  and  sun  and  day. 

**  A    GARLAND   FASHIONED   OF    THE   PURE   WHITE   ROSE." — WOkDSWORTH. 
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*'  THE   HAUGHTY  SPIRIT  OF  THAT    HUMBLE   CLAY." — BYRON. 
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A  beam  of  light  fell  o'er  him, 

Like  a  glory  round  the  shriven  ; 

And  he  climbed  the  lofty  ladder 

As  it  were  the  path  to  heaven. 

i 

Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  cloud, 

> 

And  a  stunning  thunder- roll ; 

< 

J 

And  no  man  dared  to  look  aloft, 

t 

For  fear  was  on  every  soul. 

2 

There  was  another  heavy  sound, 

< 
X 

X 

A  hush,  and  then  a  groan  ; 

T 

And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky— 

i 

The  work  of  death  was  done ! 

t 

u 

[  From  "The  Execution  of  Montrose/*  stanzas  xiii.  to  xvii.] 
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THE  BURIAL-MARCH   OF  DUNDEE. 

0 

K 
X 

1 

[John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  remained  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  James  II.,  after  the  latter  had  quitted  England  and  taken 
refuge  at  the  French  Court.     His  renown  and  influence  were  sufficient  to 
attract  to  his  standard  a  numerous  body  of  gallant  Highlanders ;  and  with 
these  he  boldly  marched  against  the  Royal  forces,  commanded  by  General 
Mackay,  and  encountered  them  on  the  meadow  ground  above  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  July  27,  1689.     He  won  a  complete  victorj',  but  received  his 
death- wound  in  the  battle.] 
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IMn^lN  the  heights  of  Killiecrankie,* 

< 

•J) 

< 

tSaMl         Yestermom  our  army  lay  : 

H 
S 
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Slowly  rose  the  mist  in  columns 

a. 

^ 

From  the  river's  broken  way. 

Hoarsely  roared  the  swollen  torrent, 
And  the  Pass  was  wrapt  in  gloom. 
When  the  clansmen  rose  together 

From  their  lair  amidst  the  broom. 

*  Claverhouse  was  advancing  upon  Blair-in-Athol,  when  he  was  met  by 
the  Royal  forces  near  this  romantic  defile,  which  has  long  been  famous  for 
its  rugged  grandeur. 

"they  cause   his   FAME  TO   BE  THE   FURTHER   BLOWN." — WITHER. 

1 
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*'  FOND   MAN,   THAT   LOOKS  ON   EARTH    FOR   HAPI'INESS, 
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Then  we  belted  on  our  tartans, 

And  our  bonnets  down  we  drew. 
And  we  felt  our  broadswords*  edges, 

And  we  proved  them  to  be  true ; 
And  we  prayed  the  prayer  of  soldiers, 

And  we  cried  the  gathering-cry, 
„  And  we  clasped  the  hands  of  kinsmen,  i 

And  we  swore  to  do  or  die  ! 
^  Then  our  leader  rode  before  us 

On  his  war-horse  black  as  night — 
Well  the  Cameronian  rebels 

Know  that  charger  in  the  fight  I — 
And  a  cry  of  exultation 

From  the  bearded  warriors  rose 
For  we  loved  the  house  of  Claver*se, 

And  we  thought  of  good  Montrose. 
But  he  raised  his  hand  for  silence, — 

"  Soldiers  !  I  have  sworn  a  vow  : 
Ere  the  evening-star  shall  glisten 

On  Schehallion*s  lofty  brow,* 
Either  we  shall  rest  in  triumph. 

Or  another  of  the  Grfumes 
Shall  have  died  in  battle-harness 

For  his  country  and  King  James  ! 
Think  upon  the  Royal  Martyr, 

Think  of  what  his  race  endure — 
Think  of  him  whom  butchers  murdered 

On  the  field  of  Magus  Muir :  f 
By  his  sacred  blood  I  charge  ye, 

By  the  ruined  arch  and  shrine- 
By  the  blighted  heart  of  Scotland, 

By  your  injuries  and  mine — 

*  A  mountain  which  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tummel  vale. 

t  Archbishop  Sharp,  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Covenanters,  May  3,  1679. 

AND    HERE   LONG   SEEKS   WHAT    HERE   IS    NEVER    FOUND!" — FLETCHER. 
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"he  goes,  and  night  comes  as  it  never  came, 

24                                  IVILLIAM  E.  AYTOUy. 

Strike  this  day  as  if  the  anvil 

Lay  beneath  your  blows  the  while, 

Be  they  covenanting  traitors, 

.. 

Or  the  brood  of  false  Argyle  ! 

1 

Strike  !  and  drive  the  trembling  rebels 

b. 

3 

Backwards  o'er  the  stormy  Forth  ; 

^ 

Let  them  tell  their  pale  Convention 

=1 

How  they  fared  within  the  North  ; 

< 

•0 

X 

Let  them  tell  that  Highland  honour 

X 

X 

Is  not  to  be  bought  nor  sold — 

a 

That  we  scorn  their  Prince's  anger, 

< 

s 

As  we  loathe  his  foreign  gold. 

H 
z 

<: 

J^ 

Strike !  and  when  the  fight  is  over, 

i 

Q 

If  ye  look  in  vain  for  me. 

g 

g 

Where  the  dead  are  lying  thickest 

X 

a 

> 

Search  for  him  who  was  Dundee  I " 

>• 
so 

u 
z 

Loudly  then  the  hills  re-echoed 

i 

< 

With  our  answer  to  his  call ; 

a 

as 
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But  a  deeper  echo  sounded 
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In  the  bosoms  of  us  all. 

> 

OS 

< 

0 

For  the  lands  of  wild  Breadalbane 

0 

Not  a  man  who  heard  him  speak 

z 

< 

Would  that  day  have  left  the  battle : 

a. 

u 

D 

Burning  eye  and  flashing  cheek 

z 

0 
z 

Ou 

Told  the  clansmen's  fierce  emotion, 

z 

X 

And  they  harder  drew  their  breath  ; 

ad 
3; 

For  their  souls  were  strong  within  them, 
Stronger  than  the  grasp  of  death. 

Soon  we  heard  a  challenge- trumpet 
Sounding  in  the  Pass  below, 

And  the  distant  tramp  of  horses. 
And  the  voices  of  the  foe. 

H 

WITH   SHRIEKS  OF   HORROR   AND   A   VAULT   OF   FLAME  !  "—ROGERS. 
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"sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath?  - 
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Down  we  crouched  amid  the  bracken, 

Till  the  Lowland  ranks  drew  near, 

Panting  like  the  hounds  in  summer 

en 
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.1 

When  they  scent  the  stately  deer. 
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l"  Tliere  we  found  him,  j^ashed  and  j{ory."j 
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From  the  dark  defile  emerging, 

h 
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H 

'  Next  we  saw  the  squadrons  come — 

< 

Leslie's  foot  and  Leven's  troopers 
Marching  to  the  tuck  of  drum. 

Through  the  scattered  wood  of  birches, 
O'er  the  broken  ground  and  heath, 

Wound  the  long  battalion  slowly, 
Till  they  gained  the  plain  beneath. 

SAW   YE   NOT   WHOM   THE  REEKING   SABRE  SMOTE  ?"— BYRON. 
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"many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
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Then  we  bounded  from  our  covert, — 

i 

Judge  how  looked  the  Saxons  then, 

When  they  saw  the  rugged  mountain 

^ 

t 

Start  to  life  with  arm^d  men  ! 

2 

< 
X 

Like  a  tempest,  down  the  ridges 

o 

J 

Swept  the  hurricane  of  steel ; 

§ 

s 

Rose  the  slogan  of  Macdonald — 

i 

1 

Flashed  the  broadsword  of  Locliiei  ! 

g 

X 
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Vainly  sped  the  withering  volley 

U 

0 

2 

'Mongst  the  foremost  of  our  band  ; 

1 

^ 

On  we  poured,  until  we  met  them 

i 

< 

Foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand. 

as, 
o 

? 

Horse  and  man  went  down  like  drift-wood 

bd 

1 

When  the  floods  are  black  at  Yule;* 

Q 
< 
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And  their  carcasses  are  whirling 

s 

In  the  Garry's  deepest  pool.f 

Horse  and  man  went  down  before  us — 

13 

Q 

Livhig  foe  there  tarried  none 

X 

On  the  field  of  Killiecrankie  J 

2 

0.. 

When  that  stubborn  fight  was  done  ! 

< 
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And  the  evening  star  was  shining 

0. 

O 

X 
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On  Schehallion's  distant  head 

X 

•< 

2 

When  we  wiped  our  bloody  broadswords, 

J 

And  returned  to  count  the  dead. 

o 
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There  we  found  him,  gashed  and  gory, 

Q 

Q 

u 

X 

Stretched  upon  the  cumbered  plain. 

u 

en 
Z 

As  he  told  us  where  to  seek  him—  . 

04 

In  the  thickest  of  the  slain. 

< 

*  At  Christmas  time. 

■< 

t  The  river  Garry  rises  in  the  central  Grampians. 

X  The  Pass  of  Killiecrankie  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  descends  to  the 

Garry  water  in  a  deep  precipitous  chasm.     The  acclivities  above  are  thickly 

wooded.     The  battle  was  fought  on  the  rough  vale  ground  immediately 

above  it,  and  a  rude  stone,  near  Urrard  House,  marks  the  spot  where  it 

was  "  lost  and  won." 

COLDLY    EMBRACING   THE    DISCOLOURED   EA  KTH. "— SHAKSPEARE. 
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THE   MARTIAL  COURAGE   OF  A  DAY   IS   VAIN — 

PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY,  27 

And  a  smile  was  on  his  visa^^e ; 

For  within  his  djdng  ear 
Pealed  the  joyful  notes  of  triumph, 

And  the  clansmen's  clamorous  cheer. 
So,  amidst  the  battle's  thunder, 

Shot  and  steel,  and  scorching  flame, 
In  the  glory  of  his  manhood 

Passed  the  spirit  of  the  Graeme  ! 

[  From  "  The  Burial-March  of  Dundee,"  stanzas  ii.  to  iv.J 


^hili^J  Ifame0  ^aiieg. 

[Philip  James  Bailey  was  bom  at  Nottingham  on  the  »2ud  of  April, 
1816.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  various  private 
schools,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  1833  he  began  a 
course  of  legal  study  ;  in  1835  was  admitted  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ; 
and  in  1840  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  preferred,  however,  Clio  to  llieniis, 
and  poetry  to  law.  In  1839  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  and  immeasur- 
ably his  best  poem,  *'  Festus," — ^an  extraordinary  production  in  many 
respects,  and  specially  so  in  having  been  written  by  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two.  Despite  of  the  daring,  remoteness,  and  slight  human  interest 
of  the  poem,  it  has  obtained  an  extensive  popularity,  which  its  wealth  of 
imagery  and  splendour  of  diction  undoubtedly  deserve.  In  1850  appeared 
"The  Angel  World,"  afterwards  incorporated  with  "Festus;"  in  1855, 
"  The  Mystic  ; "  and  in  1858,  a  satire  entitled  "  The  Age,"  which  is  gener- 
ally considered  unworthy  of  Mr.  Bailey's  powers. 

"  Festus,"  in  many  respects,  will  remind  the  reader  of  Goethe's  "  Faust ; " 
but  its  purpose  is  higher,  and  its  spirit  more  tenderly  devout.  It  passes 
from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  the  nether  world,  and  takes  in  review 
all  the  leading  events  of  human  history.  No  one  man  could  wholly  suc- 
ceed in  so  great  a  task.  It  is  Mr.  Bailey's  highest  praise  that  he  has  not 
entirely  failed.  There  is  extravagance  in  the  design,  and  much  weakness 
in  the  execution ;  but  every  page  overflows  with  exuberant  poetry. 

"I  know  no  poem  in  any  language,"  says  Dr.  Westland  Marston,  "  that 
can  be  compared  yrith  it  in  copiousness  and  variety  of  imagery.  The  uni- 
verse is  as  rife  with  symbols  to  this  poet  as  it  is  with  facts  to  the  common 
observer.  His  illustrations,  sometimes  bold  and  towering  as  the  mountains, 
are,  at  others,  soft,  subtle,  and  delicate  as  the  mists  that  veil  their  summits. 
But  better  than  this,  with  a  truth,  force,  and  simplicity  seldom  paralleled, 
we  have  here  disclosed  the  very  inmost  life  of  a  sincere  and  energetic  mind."] 

an    empty   NOISE   OK    DEATH    THE    BATTLE's    ROAR." — WORDSWORTH. 
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"  I'OETRY,    THE   LANGUAGE   OF   THE  GODS." — S.    ROGERS. 
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POETS. 

||PH|OETS  are  all  who  love— who  feel— great  truths 

7. 
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HEM    And  tell  them  :  and  the  truth  of  truths  is  love. 

CO 
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There  was  a  time — oh,  I  remember  well  !— 

§ 

y 

2 
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When,  like  a  sea-shell  with  its  sea-bom  strain, 

J 

T 

My  soul  aye  rang  with  the  music  of  the  lyre ; 

> 

o 

And  my  heart  shed  its  love  as  leaves  their  dew — 

< 

A  honey  dew,  and  throve  on  what  it  shed. 

0 

< 

All  things  I  loved  ;  but  song  I  loved  in  chief. 

1 

^ 

Imagination  is  the  air  of  mind ; 

X 

2 

Judgment  its  earth,  and  memory  its  main ; 

h 

O 

u 

Passion  its  fire.     I  was  at  home  in  heaven  : 

0 

X 

Swift-like,  I  lived  above :  once  touching  earth, 

? 

The  meanest  thing  might  master  me  :  long  wings 

0 
2 

5? 

But  baffled.     Still  and  still  I  harped  on  song. 

§ 

s 

Oh  !  to  create  within  the  mind  is  bliss  ; 

5: 

And,  shaping  forth  the  lofty  thought,  or  lovely. 

X 
h 

We  seek  not,  need  not,  heaven :  and  when  the  thought— 

.J 
u 

Cloudy  and  shapeless — first  forms  on  the  mind, 

X 

2 
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Slow  darkening  into  some  gigantic  make. 

0 
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How  the  heart  shakes  with  pride  and  fear,  as  heaven 

< 

< 

Quakes  under  its  own  thunder ;  or  as  might, 

X 
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Of  old,  the  mortal  mother  of  a  god. 

? 

g 
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When  first  she  saw  him  lessening  up  the  skies. 

X 
H 

And  I  began  the  toil  divine  of  verse. 

Which,  like  a  burning  bush,  doth  guest  a  god. 

td 
X 

But  this  was  only  wing-flapping — ^not  flight ; 

The  pawing  of  a  courser  ere  he  win  ; 

Till  by  degrees,  from  wrestling  with  my  soul, 

I  gathered  strength  to  keep  the  fleet  thoughts  fast, 

And  made  them  bless  me.     Yes,  there  was  a  time 

When  tomes  of  ancient  song  held  eye  and  heart— 

.«                      .                                      .                               ■ * 

HE  SAW   thro'   life  AND  DEATH,   THRO    GOOD  AND   ILL."— TENNYSON. 
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Were  tlie  sole  lore  I  recked  of:  the  great  bards 

Of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  mine  own  master  land, 

And  they  who  in  the  Holy  Book  are  deathless : 

Men  who  have  vulgarized  sublimity, 

And  bought  up  truth  for  the  nations  ;  parted  it. 

>. 

o 

As  soldiers  lotted  once  the  garb  of  God  : 

Men  who  have  forged  gods — uttered— made  them  pass ; 

i 

X 

In  whose  words,  to  be  read  with  many  a  heaving 

cu 

Q 

Of  the  heart,  is  a  power,  like  wind  in  rain — 

J 

Sons  of  the  sons  of  God,  who,  in  olden  days. 

X 

X 

Did  leave  their  passionless  heaven  for  earth  and  woman, 

1 

Brought  an  immortal  to  a  mortal  breast. 

Q 

And,  like  a  rainbow  clasping  the  sweet  earth. 

< 
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And  melting  in  the  covenant  of  love> 

> 
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Left  here  a  bright  precipitate  of  soul, 

2 

Which  lives  for  ever  through  the  minds  of  men. 

i 
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Flashing  by  fits,  like  fire  from  an  enemy's  front ; 

u 
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Q 
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Whose  thoughts,  like  bars  of  sunshine  in  shut  rooms, 

J  ■ 
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'Mid  gloom,  all  glory,  vAn  the  world  to  light ; 

u 

S 
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Who  make  their  very  follies  like  their  souls ; 

X 

And  like  the  young  moon  with  a  ragged  edge, 

Cd 
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Still,  in  their  imperfection,  beautiful ; 

§ 

Whose  weaknesses  are  lovely  as  their  strengths. 

^ 

H 

Like  the  white  nebulous  matter  between  stars. 

2 

> 

Which,  if  not  light,  at  least  is  likest  light : 

S 

e 

Men  whom^  we  build  our  love  round  like  an  arch 

2 

Of  triumph,  as  they  pass  us  on  their  way 

To  glory  and  to  immortality : 

i? 

Men  whose  great  thoughts  possess  us  like  a  passion. 

Through  every  limb  and  the  whole  heart ;  whose  words 

Haunt  us  as  eagles  haunt  the  mountain  air ; 

Thoughts  which  command  all  coming  times  and  minds, 

As  from  a  tower  a  warden  ;  fix  themselves 

Deep  in  the  heart  as  meteor  stones  in  earth. 

SKILLED   IN    THE   CHARACTERS   THAT    FORM    MANKIND."— COWPHR. 
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f"  As  eagles  haant  the  mountain  air.'T 

Dropped  from  some  higher  sphere ;  the  words  of  gods, 

And  fragments  of  the  undeemed  tongues  of  heaven  : 

Men  who  walk  up  to  fame  as  to  a  friend, 

Or  their  own  house,  which  from  the  rightful  heir 

They  have  wrested,  from  the  world's  hard  hand  and  gripe : 

Men  who,  like  Death,  all  bone  but  all  unarmed, 

Have  ta'en  the  giant  world  by  the  throat  and  thrown  him. 

And  made  him  swear  to  maintain  their  name  and  fame. 

At  peril  of  his  life ;  who  shed  great  thoughts 

As  easily  as  an  oak  looseneth  its  golden  leaves 

In  a  kindly  largesse  to  the  soil  it  grew  on ; 

Whose  rich  dark  ivy  thoughts,  sunned  o'er  with  love, 

Flourish  around  the  deathless  stems  of  their  names ; 

Whose  names  are  ever  on  the  world's  broad  tongue. 

Like  sound  upon  the  falling  of  a  force ; 

Whose  words,  if  winged,  are  with  angels'  wings ; 

Who  play  upon  the  heart  as  on  a  harp, 

And  make  our  eyes  bright  as  we  speak  of  them  ; 

Whose  hearts  have  a  look  southward,  and  are  open 

To  the  whole  noon  of  nature :  these  have  I  waked 


ARE   OF    IMAGINATION    ALL   COMPACT.    — SHAKSPEAKR. 
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And  wept  o'er  night  by  night ;  oft  pondering  thus  : 
Homer  is  gone  ;  and  where  is  Jove  \  and  where 
The  rival  cities  seven  ?     His  song  outlives  T 

Time,  tower,  and  god — all  that  then  was,  save  heaven.  ^ 


[From  "  Festus:  a  Poem,"  9th  editj 


'J^QtxiwxL  JBrtiUie. 


[Joanna  Baillik  was  the  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Bothwell,  in 
Lanarkshire,  where  she  Was  born  in  1762.  Bred  in  a  quiet  country  village, 
and  living  always  in  great  seclusion,  one  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  direction 
taken  by  her  poetical  genius,  and  the  success  she  achieved  in  so  difficult  a 
branch  of  literature  as  the  drama.  Her  first  work,  published  in  1798,  and 
entitled  "A  Series  of  Plays:  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  Delineate  the 
Stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind,  each  Passion  being  the  Subject  of  a  Tra- 
gedy and  a  Comedy,'*  exhibited  all  the  excellencies,  as  well  as  all  the 
defects,  of  her  style  and  method  of  treatment,  and  immediately  obtained  a 
very  favourable  recognition.  With  the  exception  of  three  "  Metrical 
ac  Legends,**  and  some  Scotch  ballads  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  collected 
\        under  the  title  of  "  Fugitive  Vefses,"  kll  this  clever  lad/s  writings  were 

dramatic.  All  exhibit  a  strong,  shrewd,  and  penetrating  intellect ;  but  all,  "^ 
let  us  add,  are  deficient  in  true  dramatic  interest,  owing  to  the  erroneous  § 
principles  on  which  they  are  constructed.  The  two  best  are  "  De  Mont-  g 
2  fort" — which  was  acted  with  some  success — ^and  "Count  Basil."  Miss  0 
Baillie  died  at  Hampstead  in  1851. 

To  the  present  generation  of  readers.  Professor  Wilson's  eulogium  on  this 
almost  forgotten  writer  will  seem  absurd,  and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  exces- 
sive : — 

"Oinr  own  Joanna,"  he  says,  "has  been  visited  with  a  still  loftier  in- 
spiration [than  Corinna  or  Sappho].  She  has  created  tragedies  which 
Sophocles — or  Euripides — nay,  not  even  iEschylus  himself— might  have 
feared,  in  competition  for  the  crown  ( !).  She  is  our  Tragic  Queen  :  but  she 
belongs  to  all  places  as  to  all  times ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  truly  said— let 
them  who  dare  deny  it — that  he  saw  her  Genius  in  a  sister  shape  sailing  by 
the  side  of  the  Swan  of  Avon  (!).  Yet  Joanna  loves  to  pace  the  pastoral 
mead  ;  and  then  we  are  made  to  think  of  the  tender  da>vn,  the  clear  noon, 
and  the  bright  meridian  of  her  life,  passed  among  the  tall  cliffs  of  the  silver 
Calder,  and  in  the  lonesome  heart  of  the  dark  Strathavon  muirs." 

Dr.  Moir  is  less  enthusiastic  and  more  just : — "  With  much  imaginative 
energy,  much  observant  thought,  and  great  freedom  and  force  of  delinea- 
tion, together  with  a  fine  feeling  of  nature,  and  an  occasional  Massingerian 
softness  of  diction,  it  may  be  claimed  for  Joanna  Baillie  that  she  uniformly 

SOMR   RANDOM    TRUTHS   HE   CAN    IMPART." — WORDSWORTH. 
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keeps  apart  from  the  trite  and  commonplace ;  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling 

a  deficiency  of  art,  and  tact,  and  taste,  alike  in  the  management  of  her 

themes  and  the  structure  of  her  verse.     Her  tales— as  tales — often  want 

keeping,  and  their  materials  are  put  together  by  a  hand  apparently  un- 

bi 

practised.     Nor  even  in  her  emotional  bursts,  where  she  ought  to  have 

< 

certainly  succeeded,  is  she  always  quite  happy,  as  a  dash  of  the  falsetto  is. 

< 

occasionally  at  least,  not  unapparent."] 

2 

< 

J 

b: 

> 

< 

FAME. 

0 

\ 

1 

2 

ttf&^H,  who  shall  lightly  say  that  Fame 

bi- 
os 

tHM     Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  ! 

< 

u 

b. 

Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm 

h 

b. 

o 

The  nerves  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 

X 

0 

8 

As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead, 

i 

The  young  from  slothful  couch  will  start, 

X 

And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspread, 

< 

H 
OS 
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-< 

Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part  ? 

0 

X 

ftT 

Oh,  who  shall  lightly  say  that  Fame 

i 
0 

o 

52 

Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name, 

O 

When,  but  for  those,  our  mighty  dead. 

H 

All  ages  past  a  blank  would  be. 

X 

8 

Sunk  in  oblivion's  murky  bed, 

X 

g 

A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea  ? 

I 

2 
M 

They  are  the  distant  objects  seen,^ 

(A 

< 

The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

u 

S 
(^ 

Oh,  who  shall  lightly  say  that  Fame 

t 

b. 

Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  1 

When  memory  of  the  mighty  dead 
To  earth-bom  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 

The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed. 
That  point  to  immortality  ? 

[From  the  "Metrical  Legends:— Columbus."] 

TO  SCORN   DELIGHTS   AND   LIVE  LABORIOUS   DAYS."— MILTON. 
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MOURNERS  CONSOLED. 


33 


^kmna0  ^Mc^bell  ^elilioe0. 

[Thomas  Lovell  Beddobs  was  born  in  1803.  When  only  nineteen  he 
published  "  The  Bride's  Tragedy,"  a  drama  intended  for  the  closet  rather 
than  the  stage, — defective  in  constmction,  and  with  no  clearly-marked 
characters,  but  full  of  sparkling  poetry.  Its  author  afterwards  studied  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  practised  abroad  with  some  success,  but  with- 
out forgetting  altogether  his  "first  love."  He  died  in  1849;  and  in  the 
folloMong  year  was  published  his  **  Death's  Jest- Book ;  or,  The  Fool's 
Tragedy;"  followed  in  1851  by  a  collected  edition  of  his  "  Dramatic  and 
Miscellaneous  Poems."  That  he  was  a  true  poet  none  will  doubt  who  have 
read  his  works  ;  but  an  unfortunate  choice  of  subjects,  a  wild  luxuriance  of 
manner,  ai^d  rank  profusion  of  fancy,  have  prevented  them  from  attaining 
the  popularity  they  justly  deserve.  There  are  materials  enough  in  Beddoes' 
writings  to  set  up  half-a-dozen  ordinary  poets.] 


MOURNERS  CONSOLED. 

EAD,  is  he  ?    What's  that  further  than  a  word. 

Hollow  as  is  the  armour  of  a  ghost 

Whose  chinks  the  moon  he  haunts  doth  penetrate. 
Belief  in  Death  is  the  fell  superstition, 
That  hath  appalled  mankind  and  chained  it  dovm, 
A  .slave  unto  the  dismal  mystery 
Which  old  opinion  dreams  beneath  the  tombstone. 
Dead  is  he,  and  the  grave  shall  wrap  him  up  ? 
And  this  you  see  is  he  ?    And  all  is  ended  ? 
Ay  this  is  cold,  that  was  a  glance  of  him 
Out  of  the  depth  of  his  immortal  self: 
This  utterance  and  token  of  his  being 
His  spirit  hath  let  fall,  and  now  is  gone 
To  fill  up  Nature  and  complete  her  being. 
The  form,  that  here  is  fallen,  was  the  engine. 
Which  drew  a  mighty  stream  of  spiritual  power 
Out  of  the  world's  own  soul,  and  made  it  play 
In  visible  motion,  as  the  lofty  tower 


I  A   PICTURE,    AND    A    NAME;   TO    LIVE   FOR    DEATH." — BEDDOKS. 
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Leads  down  the  animating  fire  of  heaven 

To  the  world's  use.     That  instrument  is  broken, 

And  in  another  sphere  the  spirit  works, 

Which  did  appropriate  to  human  functions 

A  portion  of  the  ghostly  element. — 

This  then  is  all  your  Death. 

8 

O 
U 
X 

iFrom  "  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Fragments."] 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  NIGHT. 

< 

1 

J 

o 

|i»^'a|OW  lovely  is  the  heaven  of  this  night. 

\ 

HggH     How  deadly  still  its  earth  !     The  forest  brute 

X 

u 

Has  crept  into  his  grave,  and  laid  himself 

2 

< 

Where  sleep  has  made  him  harmless  like  the  lamb. 

so 

The  horrid  snake,  his  venom  now  forgot. 

X 

IS 

Is  still  and  innocent  as  the  honied  flower 

Z 

Q 

Under  his  head.     And  man,  in  whom  are  met 

t 

< 

Leopard  and  snake,  and  all  the  gentleness 

o: 

And  beauty  of  the  young  lamb  and  the  bud, 

< 

o 
is 

Has  let  his  ghost  out,  put  his  thoughts  aside, 

w 

And  lent  his  senses  unto  Death  himself. 

> 

V 

< 

[From  "  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Fragments."] 
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A  NIGHT  SCENE. 

[S»g|HE  lake,  like  her,  heaves  gently 

IB.HI     -^^5  breast  of  waves  under  a  heaven  of  sleep, 

s 

And  pictures,  in  its  soothed,  transparent  being. 

The  depth  of  worlds  overhanging  :  o'er  the  pillow 

Washed  by  the  overflowing,  flowery  locks. 

A  silver  promise  of  the  moon  is  breathed  : 

"  A    SILVER    PROMISE  OF  THE   MOON    IS   BREATHED."— UEDDOES. 
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And  the  light  veil  of  hieroglyphic  clouds 

The  curious  wind  rends  ever  and  anon. 

Revealing  the  deep  dream  of  Alpine  heights, 

Which  fill  the  distance  of  its  wondering  spirit; 

1 

8 

a 

And  on  its  hectic  cheeks  the  prophecies 

2 

s 

Do  fearfully  reflect,  that  flicker  up 

1 

> 

Out  of  the  sun's  grave  underneath  the  world. 

1 

2 

i 

o 

X 

[From  "Dramatic  Scenes  and  Fragments.**] 
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THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

s 

H 

K 

gglBHERE  the  harebells  are  ringing 

o 

s 

h 

S 

UlJn        Their  peal  of  sunny  flowers, 

< 

0 

< 

And  a  bird  of  merry  soul 

§ 

Sings  away  the  birth-day  hours 

Of  the  valley-lily  low, 

I 

Opening,  dewily  and  slow, 

td 

td 

Petals,  dear  to  young  and  fair 

X 

S 
h 

For  the  prophecy  they  bear 

en 

»1 

Of  the  coming  roses — 

« 

;$ 

The  free  bold  bird  of  merry  soul 

O 

> 

Amidst  his  leaves  cannot  control 

i 

(d 

His  triumphant  love  of  spring. 

> 

o 

•J 

Thou  bird  of  joyous  soul, 

U 
K 
bd 
X 

s 

Why  canst  thou  not  control 

^ 

Thy  triumphant  love  of  spring  ? 
I  know  that  thou  dost  rally 

Thy  spirit  proud  to  sing. 
Because  to-day  is  bom 

The  lily  of  the  valley. 
Oh,  rather  shouldst  thou  mourn  ; 

2 

ITS   fRRPUMB   SIGHS   A   GENTLE  TALK."— BEDDOES. 
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36  Pf^/LL/AM  COX  BENNETT, 

For  that  flower  so  meek  and  low, 
Bom  with  its  own  death-bell, 
Only  Cometh  to  foretell 
Unpitjring  Winter's  doom, 
S  Who  in  scorn  doth  lay  it  low 

Q 

In  the  tomb. 

^  Vain  is  all  its  prayer ; 

It  may  flatter,  as  it  will. 
The  ungentle  Hours 
*  With  its  ring  of  toying  flowers 

Unrelenting  they  must  kill 
J  With  their  scornful  breath; 

For  the  very  petals  fair, 
Which  the  destined  flower  uncloses 
In  its  innocence, 

To  plead  for  its  defence,  a 

By  the  prophecy  they  bear 
Of  the  coming  roses. 
Sign  the  warrant  for  its  death. 

%  [From.  "  Poems :  by  the  late  T.  L.  Bcddoes,"  edit.  185 1.] 
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"JiZErtUiam  ©*ax  ©ennett.  « 

H 

[William  Cox  Bennett  was  born  at  Greenwich  in  1820 :  educated  at  a 
parish  school ;  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  business.  He  has  attained 
deserved  popularity  as  a  writer  of  graceful  songs,  and  as  the  poet  of  child- 
hood ;  childish  ways  and  little  children  being  the  subject  of  some  of  his 
most  successful  effusions.  A  collective  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
1862,  comprising  ** Queen  Eleanor's  Vengeance,"  "Baby  May,**  "War 
Songs,**  **  The  Worn  Wedding-Ring, **  "  Our  Glory  Roll,'*  and  numerous 
miscellaneous  strains.  He  has  recently  been  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
LL.D.] 


ARE  chaste  as  WORDS  OF  A   VIRGIN  S   PRAYER.    — BEDDOES. 
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SPRING  SONG. 

fid 

z. 

H^ffilOW  do  tawny  bees,  along, 

H 

^ 
Z 

g 

BfeSI       Plundering  sweets  from  blossoms,  hum ; 

I 

Now  do  showers  of  joyous  song 

J 

X 

o 

Down  from  larks,  up-mounting,  come; 

I 

S 

Everything 

in 

2 

Now  doth  sing. 

2 

s 

Welcome  gladness— welcome  Spring! 

u 
bd 

M 

X 

Now,  above,  and  all  around. 

ec 

o 

> 
U 
H 

Songs  are  thronging  earth  and  air : 

< 

(t! 

< 

Joy  is  loud  in  every  sound ; 

X 

u 

Every  sound  is  mocking  care ; 

o 

i 

Everything 

i 

Now  doth  sing, 

H 

U 

«5 
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Welcome  gladness — welcome  Spring! 

X 

u 

X 

a 

tu 

o 

Now  is  every  hawthorn  bough 

^ 

% 

(A 
2 

Burdened  with  its  wealth  of  May  ; 

X 

h 

< 

Glistening  runs  each  streamlet  now. 

X 

ii. 

Gambolling  through  the  golden  day ; 

^ 

5 

Fount  and  spring. 

M 
Si 

Hark  !  they  sing, 

u 
X 

i 

Welcome  sunshme — welcome  Spring  ! 

< 

< 

Now  do  golden  lizards  lie. 

X 
h 

1 

Sunning  them,  on  wayside  banks ; 

< 

Z 

Now,  with  flowers  of  many  a  dye, 
Spring  the  woods  and  meadows  pranks; 

What  say  they  ? 

This  they  say, 
Welcome  gladness — welcome  May  ! 

THAT    ONLY    A    WIFE's   EARS    HEAR."— BENNETT. 
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Now  do  those,  in  joy  that  walk 

Shadowed  wood  and  chequered  lane, 

Stay  their  steps,  and  hush  their  talk, 

i 

Till  the  cuckoo  calls  again ; 

z 

Till  anew, 

2 
Z 

Cd 

CO 

Hush !  cuckoo, — 

J 

u 

< 

Hark  !  it  comes  the  wood-depths  through. 

2 
<    ^ 

0 

Now  the  woods  are  starred  with  eyes  ; 

< 

u 

Now,  their  weeds  and  mosses  through, 

0 

I 

Peep  the  white  anemones, 

fid 

2 

Daisies  pink,  and  violets  blue ; 

a 

Flowers,  they  spring ; — 

IK 
tt. 

>• 

Birds,  they  sing ; — 

> 
X 
H 

2 

OS 

All  to  swell  the  pomp  of  Spring. 

1 

03 

Now,  in  poets'  songs  'tis  told. 

td 

a 
h 

How,  in  vales  of  Arcady, 

2 

s 

Once,  men  knew  an  age  of  gold  ; 

X 

2 

Once,  the  Earth  seemed  Heaven  to  be : 

U. 
0 

^ 

^ 

Hark !  they  sing, 

X 
u 

5 

2" 

"  Years,  ye  bring 

? 

2 

Golden  times  again  with  Spring." 

1 

s 

[From  "  Songs  by  a  Song- Writer,"  edit.  1859.] 
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BABY  MAY. 

[■MqlHEEKS  as  soft  as  July  peaches, 
IkWM    Lips  whose  dewy  scarlet  teaches 

Poppies  paleness;  round  large  eyes, 
Ever  great  with  new  surprise ; 

AND  THE  COMING  OF  THE  ROSE !"— BENNETT. 

1 
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BABY  MAY.                                              39 

Minutes  filled  with  shadeless  gladness. 

z 

Minutes  just  as  brimmed  with  sadness; 

a 
1 

Happy  smiles  and  wailing  cries, 

s 

1 

Crows,  and  laughs,  and  tearful  eyes ; 

•J, 

Lights  and  shadows  swifter  borne 

ti: 

Than  on  wind-swept  autumn  com ; 

^  1 

OS 

< 
CO 

Ever  some  new  tiny  notion 

<  1 

< 

Making  every  limb  all  motion : 

a 

< 

CO 

Catching  up  of  legs  and  arms. 

X 

u 

o 

Throwings  back  and  small  alarms ; 

0 
Id 

S 

Clutching  fingers,  straight'ning  jerks. 

I 

< 
a 

Twining  feet  whose  each  toe  works ; 

•T. 

a: 

< 

Kickings  up  and  straining  risings, 

1 

Mother's  ever  new  surprisings;    ' 

a 

2 

,    Hands  all  wants  and  looks  all  wonder, 

X    ' 

as 
a 

At  all  things  the  heavens  under; 

C    1 

u 

X 

Tiny  scorns  of  smiled  reprovings, 

s  1 

That  have  more  of  love  than  lovings ; 

>. 

■f 

Mischiefs  done  with  such  a  winning 

z 

2 

Z 

ad 
Id 

Archness  that  we  prize  such  sinning : 

•5    1 

OS 
U 

Breakings  dire  of  plates  and  glasses. 

< 

(A 

a: 

Graspings  small  at  all  that  passes; 

i 

u 
^ 

Pullings  off  of  all  that's  able 

-> ' 

< 

To  be  caught  from  tray  or  table : 

X 

Silences— small  meditations, 

-.', 

Deep  as  thoughts  of  cares  for  nations ; 

^ 

i 

Breaking  into  wisest  speeches 

V. 

5" 

X 

In  a  tongue  that  nothing  teaches ; 

> 

Q 

2 

All  the  thoughts  of  whose  possessing 

■y. 

> 

Must  be  wooed  to  light  by  guessing : 

u 
S 

s 

Slumbers — such  sweet  angel-seemings. 

< 

■X. 

S 

That  we'd  ever  have  such  dreamings ; 

X 

Till  from  sleep  we  see  thee  breaking, 
And  we'd  always  have  thee  waking  : 

AND  THE  YEAR   UPON   THE   WANE '."—BENNETT. 
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I   THANK    KIND   HEAVEN   THAT,    OLD   IN    YEARS, 


40  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


^  t"  Slumbers — such  sweet  angel-seemings."] 

Wealth  for  which  we  know  no  measure, 
Pleasure  high  above  all  pleasure ; 
I  Gladness  brimming  over  gladness, 

Joy  in  care,  delight  in  sadness ; 

Loveliness  beyond  completeness,  ^ 

Sweetness  distancing  all  sweetness ;  g 

Beauty  all  that  beauty  may  be — ■' 
That's  May  Bennett,  that's  my  baby. 

5  [From  ••  Poems ;  by  W.  C.  Bennett,  LL.D.,"  complete  edition.] 


^  Elizabeth  Barrett  ^rctonitt^. 

z 

^  [Mrs.   Elizabeth    Barrett  Browning,  whose   maiden   name  was 

^  Barrett,  was  born  in  1809.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  she  displayed  a  broad  % 
f.  deep  intellect  at  an  early  age,  or  that  it  was  assiduously  cultivated,  for  she  h 
>  was  only  seventeen  when  she  gave  to  the  world  her  first  production,  **  An  u 
"J  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other  Poems."  This  was  followed  in  1833  by  an  ad-  © 
5  mirable  translation  of  the  "Prometheus  Unbound"  of  Aeschylus,  which  ^ 
showed  how  fully  and  earnestly  she  had  comprehended  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
Greek  poetry.  In  1838  appeared  "The  Seraphim,  and  other  Poems;" 
and  in  1839,  "  The  Romaunt  of  the  Page,"  each  volume  winning  for  itself 
a  wider  and  more  enthusiastic  public. 
About  1840  Miss  Barrett  had  the  misfortune  to  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  the 

IN    HEART    I   AM    A    BOV." — WILLIAM   C.    BENNETT. 
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"tIS   not    in    mere   death   that   men   die   most." — MRS.    BROWNING. 


COW  PER' S  GRAVE.  4 1 


lungs :  and  this  accident,  followed  by  a  severe  domestic  calamity,  so  pros- 
trated her  that  it  was  some  years  before  she  recovered  her  physical  energies. 
She  lived,  confined  in  a  darkened  chamber,  and  knowing  of  the  world  with- 
out only  what  she  learned  from  her  family  and  a  few  devoted  friends ; 
"reading  meanwhile  almost  every  book  worth  reading  in  almost  every  lan- 
guage, studying  with  ever-fresh  delight  the  great  classic  authors  in  the 
original,  and  giving  herself,  heart  and  soul,  to  that  poetry  of  which  she 
seemed  bom  to  be  the  poetess." 

That  in  this  seclusion  her  imagination  had  expanded  and  her  judgment 
ripened  was  evident  from  the  two  volumes  of  "  Poems  "  published  in  1844, 
which  included  her  lofty  but  frigid  lyrical  "  Drama  of  Exile/'  her  exquisite 
and  felicitously-expressed  "Vision  of  Poets,"  the  impassioned  "  Rhyme  of 
the  Duchess  May,"  "  Cowper's  Grave,"  "The  Cry  of  the  Children"— a 
companion  piece  for  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt " — "  Bertha  in  the  Lane," 
"  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  and  other  fervidly  thoughtful  lyrics  and 
lays  which  have  become  permanently  incorporated  with  our  English  litera- 
ture. < 

Having  married  Robert  Browning,  the  poet,  in  1846,  our  poetess  removed  ^ 
to  Italy,  in  whose  fluctuating  fortunes  she  felt  a  keen  and  overpowering 
interest  to  the  day  of  her  death.  In  1849  she  published  "  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,"  a  poem  describing  her  impressions  of  the  revolution  at  Florence 
in  1848,  which  she  had  witnessed  from  the  windows  of  the  Casa  Guidi 
Palace.  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  appeared  in  1856.  In  spite  of  many  faults  of 
style,  and  greater  faults  of  construction,  it  is,  we  think,  Mrs.  Brownbg's 
finest  work,  in  which  she  enters  her  most  eloquent  protests  against  the 
world's  falsehoods  and  social  conventionalities,  and  shows  herself  well  able 
to  anatomize  and  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  Unfortunately  this 
"robe  of  gold"  is  disfigiu-ed  by  numerous  patches  of  coarse  woollen  stuff. 
It  is  a  posy  of  gorgeous  flowers,  but  wild  weeds  have  been  bound  up  with 
the  same  silken  string.  The  metaphysical  portions  arc  decidedly  the  least 
satisfactory. 

Mrs.  Browning's  last  work  was  entitled  "  Poems  Before  Congress,"  and 
related  to  Italian  topics.  They  breathed  an  enthusiastic  love  of  freedom, 
and  a  warm  faith  in  a  regenerated  Italy.  She  died  on  the  29th  of  June 
1861.] 


COWPER'S  GRAVE.* 

T  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned 
May  feel  the  heart's  decaying ; 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 
May  weep  amid  their  pra)ring : 

*  Cowper  lies  interred  in  the  church  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

*GOD   SET   OUR    FEET    LOW   AND   OUR    FOREHEAD    HIGH  !" — BROWNINCi. 
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"MAKE   individual   right   no  general  wrong."— MRS.    BROWNING. 

42                   ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness 

As  low  as  silence  languish  : 

d 

Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

6 

z 

% 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

1 

CQ 
<A 

0  poets,  from  the  maniac's  tongue 

a 

Was  poured  the  deathless  singing ! 

2i 

1 

0  Christians,  at  your  cross  of  hope 

J 

.1 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging  1 

0 
y. 

£ 

0  men,  this  man  in  brotherhood 

i: 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 

OS 

u 

^ 

Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

X 
0 

u 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling ! 

id 

> 
z 

Ana  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read. 

X 

< 

X 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story, 

i 

u 

u. 

How  discord  on  the  music  fell. 

t 

And  darkness  on  the  glory, 

z 

td 

And  how  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

£ 

O 

s 

And  wandering  lights  departed. 

u 

He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face 

S 

Because  so  broken-hearted, — 

< 

GQ 

u 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

X 

O 

s 

The  poet's  high  vocation, 

< 

And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

> 

In  meeker  adoration ; 

Cd 

06 

•J 

< 

Nor  ever  shall  he  be,  in  praise, 

h- 

s 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken, 

X 

5: 

z 

Named  softly  as  the  household  name 

X 

< 

X 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken. 

< 

With  quiet  sadness  and  no  gloom 
I  learn  to  think  upon  him, 

With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness 
To  God  whose  heaven  hath  won  him  ; 

I 

**  wipe  out   earth's   furrows  of  the  thine   and   mine." — IBID. 
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•whoever    lives  true   life  will   love  true   love.    — BROWNING. 


CO IV PER' S  GRAVE. 
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Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud 
To  his  own  love  to  blind  him, 

But  gently  led  the  blind  along 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him  ; 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain 

Such  quick  poetic  senses 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

Harmonious  influences : 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

Kept  his  within  its  number. 
And  silent  shadows  from  the  trees 

Refreshed  him  like  a  slumber. 


["WUd  timid  hares."J 

Wild  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home- caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes 

With  silvan  tendernesses : 
The  very  world  by  God's  constraint, 

From  falsehood's  ways  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became, 

Beside  him,  true  and  loving. 

And  though,  in  blindness,  he  remained 

Unconscious  of  that  guiding. 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 


'good   aims    not    always    make   GOOD    BOOKS." — MRS.    BROWNING. 
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"alas,    I   STILL  SBB  SOMETHING   TO   BE   DONE,— (bROWNINg) 

44                  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

He  testified  this  solemn  truth, 

While  frenzy  desolated, 

0 

Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfies 

2 

Whom  only  God  created 

2 
1 

(A 
CQ 

Like  a  sick  child  that  knoweth  not 

O 

0) 

i 

His  mother  while  she  blesses. 

t 

f 

And  drops  upon  his  burning  brow 

J 

s 
2 

The  coolness  of  her  kisses, — 

1 

That  turns  his  fevered  eyes  around — 

s 
u 

? 

"  My  mother !  where*s  my  mother  ?  " 

td 
> 

g 

As  if  such  tender  words  and  deeds 

< 

CQ 

td 

Could  come  from  any  other ! — 

\ 

The  fever  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart 

a 

2 

I 

He  sees  her  bendmg  o*er  him. 

< 

? 

Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love, 

% 
t 

o 

The  unweary  love  she  bore  him  ! — 

X 

(ft 

Thus  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream 

X 

o 

s 

o 

His  life's  long  fever  gave  him, 

s 

o 

Beneath  those  deep  pathetic  eyes 

OS 

X 

Which  closed  in  death  to  save  him. 

u 

2 

Thus?  oh,  not  thus!  no  type  of  earth 

\ 

Can  image  that  awaking. 

H 
i^ 

X 

Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant 

5 

fe 

Of  seraphs  round  him  breaking. 

d 

i 

Or  felt  the  new  immortal  throb 

X 

(A 

d 

Of  soul  from  body  parted. 

{ft 

But  felt  those  eyes  alone,  and  knew, — 

X 

8 

"i»^  Saviour!  «(?/ deserted ! " 

o 
o 

Deserted !  who  hath  dreamt  that  when 

The  cross  in  darkness  rested. 

Upon  the  victim's  hidden  fece 

No  love  was  manifested  ? 

AND  WHAT   I   DO   FALLS  SHORT  OF  WHAT   1   SEE."— BROWNING. 

1 
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**I  THINK  WE  ARE   TOO   READY  WITH   COMPLAINT 

Tl/£  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SWAN'S  NEST,             45 

What  frantic  hands  outstretched  have  e'er 

The  atoning  drops  averted  ? 

What  tears  have  washed  them  from  the  soul. 

i 

That  otte  should  be  deserted  ? 

i 

1 

Deserted !  God  could  separate 

1 

a 

m 

From  his  own  essence  rather ; 

ri 

And  Adam's  sins  have  swept  between 

J 

en 

S 

The  righteous  Son  and  Father : 

a 

u 

J 

Yea,  once,  ImmanuePs  orphaned  cry, 

z 

Cd 
Q 

His  universe  hath  shaken — 

td 

C3 

b. 

52 

It  went  up  single,  echoless. 

S 

H 

"My  God,  I  am  forsaken!" 

Z 

g 

It  went  up  from  the  Holy's  lips 

s 

H 

Amid  his  lost  creation, 

X 

et) 

That,  of  the  lost,  no  son  should  lose 

h 

2 

Those  words  of  desolation  ! 

2 

H 

g 

That  Earth's  worst  frenzies,  marring  hope, 

55 

§ 

Should  mar  not  hope's  fruition. 

U 

And  I,  on  Cowper's  grave,  should  see 

H 

^ 

J 

His  rapture  in  a  vision. 

M 
Z 

i 

[From  "  Poems :  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning."] 

< 

z 

s: 

> 

X 

< 

Q 
Z 

■< 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SWAN'S  NEST. 

z 

M 

I 

s 

IfMlTTLE  EUie  sits  alone 

2 

BBtll     'Mid  the  beeches  of  a  meadow 

3 

By  the  stream-side  on  the  grass ; 

And  the  trees  are  showering  down 

Doubles  of  their  leaves  in  shadow 

On  her  shining  hair  and  face. 

IN   THIS   FAIR   WORLD  OF  GOD's." — MRS.    BROWNING." 
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•we  overstate  the   ills   of   life.    — MRS.    E.    EROWNING. 
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ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


•  By  the  stream-side  on  the  grass."] 


She  has  thrown  her  bonnet  by, 
And  her  feet  she  has  been  dipping 

In  the  shallow  water's  flow : 

Now  she  holds  them  nakedly 
In  her  hands,  all  sleek  and  dripping. 

While  she  rocketh  to  and  fro. 


'  PASSION   IS   BUT  SOMETHING   SUFFERED." — MRS.    BROWNING. 
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•*  THE    BLUE   OF   HEAVEN    IS   LARGER   THAN  THE  CLOUD."— BROWNING. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SWAN'S  NEST.              47 

Little  Ellie  sits  alone, 

^                               And  the  smile  she  softly  uses 

S                                   Fills  the  silence  like  a  speech 

i 

o                                   While  she  thinks  what  shall  be  done, 

1 

And  the  sweetest  pleasure  chooses 

CO 

J                                    For  her  future  within  reach. 

§                                  Little  Ellie  in  her  smile 

1 

g                              Chooses — **  I  will  have  a  lover, 

j                                  Riding  on  a  steed  of  steeds ; 

•  S 

M                                  He  shall  love  me  without  guile. 

5 

> 

3                               And  to  him  I  will  discover 

g                                 The  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds. 

o 

X 

fc.                                  "  And  the  steed  shall  be  red-roan^ 

< 
X 

S                              And  the  lover  shall  be  noble. 

p 

M                                  With  an  eye  that  takes  the  breath : 

t- 

^                                 And  the  lute  he  plays  upon 

"                               Shall  strike  ladies  into  trouble, 

u 

I                                  As  his  sword  strikes  men  to  death. 

X 

1 

> 

0                                  *'  And  the  steed  it  shall  be  shod 

z 

< 

■;;;                              All  in  silver,  housed  in  azure ; 

s 

S                                  And  the  mane  shall  swim  the  wind ; 

i 

fc                                  And  the  hoofs  along  the  sod 

M 

w                              Shall  flash  onward,  and  keep  measure. 

Q 

t                                TiU  the  shepherds  loqjp  behind. 
>• 

i 

0 

*                                  "  But  my  lover  will  not  prize 

s 

s 

J                               All  the  glory  that  he  rides  in. 

1 

=                                   When  he  gazes  in  my  face  : 

• 

He  will  say,  *  O  love,  thine  eyes 

Build  the  shrine  my  soul  abides  in, 

And  I  kneel  here  for  thy  grace !  * 

"we    raise   men's   bodies  STILL   BY   RAISING  SOULS." — MRS.    BROWNING. 
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"a   happy  life   means   prudent  compromise." — BROWNING. 

48                  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

"  Then,  ay,  then  he  shall  kneel  low, 

"With  the  red-roan  steed  anear  him, 

Which  shall  seem  to  understand, 

Till  I  answer,  *  Rise  and  go ! 

For  the  world  must  love  and  fear  him 

i 

Q 

Whom  I  gift  with  heart  and  hand.* 

z 

0 

0 
2 

"  Then  he  will  arise  so  pale, 

OQ 

2 

5 

>• 

I  shall  feel  my  own  lips  tremble 

f 

With  2iye5  I  must  not  say; 

s_ 

g 

Nathless  maiden  brave,  *  Farewell,' 

«n 

I  will  utter,  and  dissemble — 

1 

u 

s 

H 

*  Light  to-morrow  with  to-day  ! ' 

D 
OQ 

O 

"  Then  he'll  ride  among  the  hills 

2" 

1 

To  the  wide  world  past  the  river. 

Q 

There  to  put  away  the  wrong ; 

I 

? 

To  make  straight  distorted  wills. 

0) 

And  to  empty  the  broad  quiver 

Which  the  wicked  bear  along. 

S 

i 

**  Three  times  shall  a  young  foot-page 

Z 
^ 

Swim  in  the  stream  and  climb  the  mountain, 

Q 
Z 

3 

H 

And  kneel  down  beside  my  feet — 

> 

*  Lo,  my  master  sends  this  gage. 

1 

Lady,  for  thy  pity's  counting ! 

O 

What  wilt  thou  exchange  for  it?' 

M 
fe 

«*  And  the  first  time  I  will  send 

% 

A  white  rose-bud  for  a  guerdon, 

And  the  second  time  a  glove ; 

But  the  third  time — I  may  bend 

From  my  pride,  and  answer — *  Pardon, 

If  he  comes  to  take  my  love.' 

"is  NOT   GOD  WITH   US  ON  THE  EARTH?"— E.    B.    BROWNING. 

« 
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'O   DELVED  GOLD,    THE  WAILBRH   HEAP  ! — (bROWNING) 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SWAN'S  NEST. 
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**  Then  the  young  foot- page  will  run, 
Then  my  lover  will  ride  faster, 

Till  he  kneeleth  at  my  knee  : 

'  I  am  a  duke's  eldest  son, 
Thousand  serfs  do  call  me  master, 

But,  O  love,  I  love  but  thee!' 


^.'^  ^.r 


**  He  will  kiss  me  on  the  mouth 
Then,  and  lead  me  as  a  lover 

Through  the  crowds  that  praise  his  deeds  : 

And  when  soul-tied  by  one  troth. 
Unto  him  I  will  discover 

That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds. " 


O    strife!   O  curse,    that   o'er   it    fall!" — BROWNING. 
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"O    EARTH,    SO    FULL   OF   DREARY    NOLSES  ! — (mRS.    BROWNING^ 

50                   ELIZA  BE  TH  BAR  RE  TT  BRO  WNING. 

Little  Ellie,  with  her  smile 

Not  yet  ended,  rose  up  gaily, 

Tied  the  bonnet,  donned  the  shoe. 

And  went  homeward  round  a  mile, 

Just  to  see,  as  she  did  daily. 

d 

Id 

What  more  eggs  were  with  the  two. 

z 

u. 

CA 

Pushing  through  the  elm-tree  copse. 

c 

CO 

(/> 

Winding  up  the  stream  light-hearted. 

bi 

U 

Where  the  osier  pathway  leads 

J 

< 

Past  the  boughs,  she  stoops — and  stops. 

J 

a 

Lo,  the  wild  swan  had  deserted. 

a: 

And  a  rat  had  gnawed  the  reeds  ! 

> 

a: 

< 

55 

Ellie  went  home  sad  and  slow. 

S: 

> 

< 

If  she  found  the  lover  ever. 

YX 

With  his  red- roan  steed  of  steeds. 

Q 

c 

Sooth  I  know  not ;  but  I  know 

c 

She  could  never  show  him — never. 

as 

< 

That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds ! 

£ 
t 

a: 
< 

[From  "  Poems :  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning."! 
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X 

s; 

X 

X 

f 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

ix. 

o 
52 

iB'j^MJO  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

.J 

o 

ly^BJl             Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 

I 

h 

o 

They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their 
mothers'. 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows. 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows. 
The  young  flowers  are  blowing  towards  the  west — 

i 

0    MEN,    WITH   WAILING    IN    YOUR    VOICES!" — MRS.    BROWNING. 

1 
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"  A    HOLIDAY  OF   MISERABLE  MEN— (MRS     K.    B.    BROWNING) 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN,                        $1 

But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers. 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  ! 

They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 

•J 
z 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

g 

2 
0 

Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  their  sorrow 

Z 

1 

OS 

ce 
1 

Why  their  tears  are  falling  so  ? 

aa 

d 

The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow. 

> 

Which  is  lost  in  Long  Ago  ; 

w 

I 

The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest. 

1 

S 
z 

The  old  year  is  ending  with  the  frost. 

='. 

>J 

The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest. 

i 

< 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost : 

(A 

Q 

X 

But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

i 

< 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 

s 

Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers. 

(A 

X 

s 

In  our  happy  Fatherland  ? 

I 

< 

c 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and'  sunken  faces. 

3 

> 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see, 

U 

X 

2 

s 

For  the  man's  hoary  anguish  draws  and  presses 

0. 

K 

Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy ; 

o 

0 

"Your  old  Earth,"  they  say,  "is  very  dreary; 

ce 
Cd 

> 

Our  young  feet,"  they  say,  "are  very  weak; 

O 

o 

> 
0 

Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  are  weary, — 

H 

fe 

Our  grave-rest  is  very  far  to  seek  : 

s 

Ask  the  aged  why  they  weep,  and  not  the  children ; 

M 

s 

For  the  outside  Earth  is  cold, 

2 

X 

And  we  young  ones  stand  without  in  our  bewildering. 

< 

And  the  graves  are  for  the  old." 

"  True,"  say  the  children,  "  it  may  happen. 
That  we  die  before  our  time  : 

Little  Alice  died  last  year  ;  her  grave  is  shapen 
Like  a  snowball,  in  the  rime. 

IS   SADDER  THAN   A   BURIAL-DAY  OF   KINGS."— MRS.    BROWNING. 
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We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her ; 

Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  close  clay  ! 

From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  can  wake  her, 

IS 

S5 

Crying  *  Get  up>  little  Alice,  it  is  day ! ' 

d 

Z 
^ 

If  you  listen  by  that  grave  in  sun  and  shower, 

2 

o 

With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries  ; 

1 

fid 

Could  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  should  not  know  her, 

»-■ 

I 

For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in  her  eyes. 

And  merry  go  her  moments,  lulled  and  stilled  in 

hi 

u> 

The  shroud  by  the  kirk-chime. 

!< 

It  is  good  when  it  happens,"  say  the  children, 

Z 

i 

"  That  we  die  before  our  time. '' 

■J 

< 
X 

s 

Alas,  alas,  the  children  !  they  are  seeking 

en 

3 

Death  in  life  as  best  to  have  : 

£ 

They  are  binding  up  their  hearts,  away  from  breaking, 

\ 

X 

With  a  cerement  from  the  grave. 

■1 

1 

Go  out,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from  the  city. 

< 

i 

Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes  do ; 

X 

X 

Q 

Pluck  your  handfuls  of  the  meadow  cowslips  pretty. 

z 
0 

2 

5 

Laugh  aloud  to  feel  your  fingers  let  them  through  ! 

0 
•< 

f 

But  they  answer,  "  Are  your  cowslips  of  the  meadows 

X 
H 

Like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine  ? 

< 
X 

5 

Leave  us  quiet  in  the  dark  of  the  coal-shadows. 

< 
X 

From  your  pleasures  fair  and  fine  ! 

(A 

"  For  oh,"  say  the  children,  **  we  are  weary, 

< 

5 

X 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap ; 

% 

> 

If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 
Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping, 

We  fall  upon  our  faces  trying  to  go; 
And  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping 

The  reddest  flower  would  look  as  pale  as  snow. 

< 

"earth's   FANATICS   MAKE   HEAVKN's  SAINTS." — BROWNING. 
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For,  all  day,  we  drag  our  burden  tiring. 

Through  the  coal- dark  underground  ; 

Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 
In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 

**  For  all  day  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning ; 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces, 
Till  our  hearts  turn,  our  heads  with  pulses  burning. 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places  ; 
Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling, 

Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown  the  wall. 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling- 
All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 
And  all  day  the  iron  wheels  are  droning. 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 
*  O  ye  wheels  *  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning), 

*  Stop !  be  silent  for  to-day ! '" 

Ay,  be  silent !     Let  them  hear  each  other  brelthing 

For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth  ! 
Let  them  touch  each  other's  hands,  in  a  fresh  wreathing 

Of  their  tender  human  youth ! 
Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 

Is  not  all  the  life  God  fashions  and  reveals : 
Let  them  prove  their  living  souls  against  the  notion 

That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  O  wheels  ! 
Still  all  day  the  iron  wheels  go  onward. 

Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark ; 
And  the  children's  souls,  which  God  is  calling  sunward, 

Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark. 

Now  tell  the  poor  young  children,  O  my  brothers. 

To  look  up  to  him  and  pray ; 
So  the  Blessed  One,  who  blesseth  all  the  others, 

Will  bless  them  another  day. 

TILL   DEATH    HAS   BLEACHED   THEIR    FOREHEADS   TO   THE   BONE-"— IBID. 
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They  answer,  **  Who  is  God  that  he  should  hear  us, 

While  the  rushing  of  the  iron  wheels  is  stirred  ? 

When  we  sob  aloud,  the  human  creatures  near  us 

d 

z 

Pass  by,  hearing  not,  or  answer  not  a  word ; 

s 

And  we  hear  not  (for  the  wheels  in  their  resounding) 

'% 

X 

J, 

Strangers  speaking  at  the  door  : 

•j5 

Is  it  likely  God,  with  angels  singing  round  him, 

s 

1 

5 

Z 

Hears  our  weeping  any  more  ? 

9« 

"Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember, 

Id 

And  at  midnight's  hour  of  harm, 

(d 

i 

*  Our  Father,'  looking  upward  in  the  chamber. 

% 

We  say  softly  for  a  charm. 

Id 

s 

We  know  no  other  words  except  *Our  Father,* 

I 

X 

And  we  think  that,  in  some  pause  of  angePs  song. 

Cd 

I 

Q 

God  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet  to  gather. 

And  hold  both  within  his  right  hand  which  is  strong. 

Z 
K 

td 

*  Our  Father  ! '  If  he  heard  us,  he  would  surely 

sT 

(For  they  call  him  good  and  mild) 

z 

8 

Answer,  smiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely. 

> 

*  Come  and  rest  with  me,  my  child.' 

i 

a. 
< 
U 

**  But  no ! "  say  the  children,  weeping  faster. 

< 
:d 

'*  He  is  speechless  as  a  stone  : 

B 

g 

And  they  tell  us,  of  his  image  is  the  master 

X 

O 

Who  commands  us  to  work  on. 

g 

Id 

Go  to  ! "  say  the  children,  "  up  in  heaven. 

a. 
:3 

> 

Dark  wheel-like  turning  clouds  are  all  we  find. 

u 

§ 

Do  not  mock  us,  grief  has  made  us  unbelieving  : 

2 

We  look  up  for  God,  but  tears  have  made  us  blind." 

td 

is 

Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping  and  disproving, 
O  my  brothers,  what  ye  preach  ? 

For  God's  possible  is  taught  by  this  world's  loving. 
And  the  children  doubt  of  each. 

SING,    POET   WITH    THE  SORROW!    EARTH    IS   LOW." — BROWNING. 
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And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  you  ! 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run  ; 
They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the  glory 

Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun. 
They  know  the  grief  of  man,  without  its  wisdom  ; 

They  sink  in  man's  despair,  without  its  calm  ; 
Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom ; 

Are  martyrs,  by  the  pang  without  the  palm : 
Are  worn  as  if  with  age,  yet  unretrievingly 

The  harvest  of  its  memories  cannot  reap, — 
Are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly. 

Let  them  weep  !  let  them  weep  ! 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces. 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see ; 
For  they  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  high  places. 

With  their  eyes  turned  on  Deity. 
**  How  long,"  they  say,  "  how  long,  O  cniel  nation, 

Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  child's  heart, — 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation. 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  marl  ? 
Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper, 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path  ! 
But  the  child's  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath. " 

[An  able  critic  has  characterized  the  foregoing  as  "the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  strikingly  original  of  all  Mrs.  Browning's  productions.  The 
'  importunate  and  heavy  load  *  of  its  truth  weighs  on  the  heart,  like  a  niglit- 
mare, — on  the  imagination,  like  a  torture-scene  by  Spagnoletto."J 


CODS   CHARTEkEU   JUDGMENTS   WALK    FOR   EVERMORE.    — BiCOWNING. 
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Robert  liroiJDning. 

[This  great  dramatic  poet  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1812.  He  was 
educated  at  the  London  University,  which  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
alumnus.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  published  his  first  work,  "  Paracel- 
sus : "  which  found  not  many  readers,  but  then  every  reader  was  an  admirer. 
His  next  production  was  the  fanciful  Italian  dramatic  poem  of  "Pippa 
Passes,"  which  seems  interpenetrated  with  the  glow  of  Italian  skies  and  the 
flush  of  purple  vineyards.  Next  came  the  tragedy  of  "Strafford;"  the 
strange,  metaphysical,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  somewhat  obscure — nay,  in 
not  a  few  places,  unintelligible  —  poem  of  "  Sordello ;  *'  and  the  powerful 
drama  of  "The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon"  (produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  1843).  In  1846,  Mr.  Browning  found  a  congenial  helpmate  in  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  the  poetess,  and  thenceforward  resided  in  Italy  until  her  lamented 
death.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  which  in  themselves  are  the 
title-deeds  to  an  enduring  renown,  he  has  enriched  our  literature  with  a 
collection  of  dramatic  sketches,  published  under  the  collective  iiame  of 
"Men  and  Women  " — "a  gallery  of  portraits,  painted  with  the  strength  of 
Velasquez,  the  glow  of  Giorgione,  or  the  tenderness  of  Correggio";  "Co- 
lombe's  Birth-day;"  "The  Return  of  the  Druses;"  " Christmas  Eve  and 
Easter  Day;"  and  "  Dramatis  Personae."  A  powerful  if  rugged  genius  is 
visible  in  every  one  of  these ;  a  keen  analytical  intellect ;  a  lively  sym- 
pathy with  nature ;  a  strong,  true,  manly  soul ;  and  a  remarkable  subjec- 
tive faculty.  His  faults  are  an  occasional  cloudiness  of  thought,  com- 
plexity of  reasoning,  and  harshness  of  versification  ;  ajid  some  of  his  works 
are  rather  abstruse  psychological  dissertations  than  poems,  though  cast  in  a 
metrical  form. 

' '  Mr.  Browning,"  says  a  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review ^  "  has  qualities  such 
as  should  be  cherished  by  the  age  we  live  in,  for  it  needs  them.  His  poetry 
ought  to  be  taken  as  a  tonic.  He  grinds  no  mere  hand-organ  or  music-box 
of  pretty  tunes ;  he  does  not  try  to  attract  the  multitude  with  the  scarlet 
dazzle  of  poppies  in  his  corn ;  he  is  not  a  poet  of  similes,  who  continually 
makes  comparisons  which  are  the  mere  play  of  fancy  :  he  has  nothing  of  the 
ordinary  technique  of  poetry  ;  he  has  felt  himself  driven,  somewhat  con- 
sciously, to  the  opposite  course,  of  using,  as  much  as  possible,  the  com- 
monest forms  of  speech.  The  language  of  his  verse  is  generally  as  sturdy 
as  is  the  prose  of  Swift  or  De  Foe.     His  poetry  is  full  of  hearty  English 

character.     His  genius  is  dramatic He  is  dramatic  down  to  his  smallest 

lyric.  His  poetry  is  not  to  be  dipped  into  or  skimmed  lightly  with  swallow- 
flights  of  attention.  Its  pearls  must  be  dived  for.  It  must  be  read, 
studied,  and  dwelt  with  for  a  while.  The  difficulties  which  arise  from 
novelty  must  be  encountered ;  the  poetry  must  be  thought  over  before  its 
concentrated  force  b  unfolded  and  its  subtler  qualities  can  be  fully  felt. 
Coming  fresh  from  a  great  deal  of  our  nineteenth  century  poetry  to  that  of 
Mr.  Browning,  we  are  in  a  new  world  altogether,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  we  are  apt  to  do  is  to  regret  the  charms  of  the  old.     But  the  new 

I  "a    THO'TGHT    lay    like    a    flower    L'l'ON    MV    HEART." — E.    B.    IIROWN'INC. 
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"it's  wiser  being  good  than  bad;— (ROBERT  browning) 
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land  is  well  worth  exploring  ;  it  possesses  treasures  that  will  repay  us  richly. 
The  strangeness  and  its  startling  effects  will  gradually  wear  away,  and  there 
will  be  a  growth  of  permanent  beauty.     With  all  its  peculiarities  and  all 
its  faults,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Browning  is  thoroughly  sanative,  masculine, 
bracing  in  its  influence.     It  lo^athes  into  modem  verse  a  breath  of  new 
life,  and  more  vigorous  health,  with  its  aroma  of  a  newly-turned  and  virgin 
soiL"] 
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R^flVER  the  sea  our  galleys  went. 

d 

td 

z 

mU     With  cleaving  prows  and  order  brave, 

•J 
b. 

1 

To  a  speeding  wind  and  a  bounding  wave, 

H 
U 

A. 

1  Q 

A  gallant  armament : 

< 

< 
X 

Each  bark  built  out  of  a  forest  tree, 

h    1 

td 

Left  leafy  and  rough  as  first  it  grew, 

OS 

O 
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And  nailed  all  over  the  gaping  sides. 

X 

j£ 

Within  and  without  with  black  bull-hides, 

H 

Seethed  in  fat,  and  suppled  with  flame. 

< 

X 

1  3= 

To  bear  the  playful  billows'  game  : 

< 

1 

So  each  good  ship  was  rude  to  see, 

X 

1  s 

Rude  and  bare  to  the  outward  view, 

1  - 

But  each  upbore  a  stately  tent, 

\ 

2 

Where  cedar-pales  in  scented  row 

!j 

< 

Kept  out  the  flakes  of  the  dancing  brine. 

< 

b. 
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And  an  awning  drooped  the  mast  below. 

O 

o 

In  fold  on  fold  of  the  purple  fine, 

OS 

% 

2 

|i 

That  neither  noon-tide,  nor  star-shine. 

'  f- 

Nor  moon-light  cold  which  maketh  mad, 

g 

D 

Might  pierce  the  regal  tenement. 

X 

When  the  sun  dawned,  oh,  gay  and  glad, 

lA 

1 

We  set  the  sail  and  plied  the  oar ; 

But  when  the  night  wind  blew  like  breath. 

For  joy  of  one  day's  voyage  more. 

We  sang  together  on  the  wide  sea. 

Like  men  at  peace  on  a  peaceful  shore  ; 

b] 

(A 
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*'  it's   safer    being    meek    than    fierce." — R.    BROWNING. 
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["  Over  the  sea  our  galleys  went.") 

Each  sail  was  loosed  to  the  wind  so  free, 
Each  helm  made  sure  by  the  tv/ilight  star, 
And  in  a  sleep  as  calm  as  death. 
We,  the  voyagers  from  afar, 

Lay  stretched  along,  each  weary  crew 
In  a  circle  round  its  wondrous  tent, 
Whence  gleamed  soft  light  and  curled  ricli  scent. 

And  with  light  and  perfume,  music  too  ; 

BLOWN   HARSHLY,    KEEPS  THE  TRUMP   ITS   GOLDEN   CRY? — R.    BROWNING. 
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So  the  stars  wheeled  round,  and  the  darkness  past^ 
And  at  mom  we  started  beside  the  mast, 
And  still  each  ship  was  sailing  fest ! 

Now,  one  mom,  land  appeared  a  speck  I 

Dim  trembling  H^Txt  sea  and  sky : 
"Avoid  it,"  cried  our  pilot,  "check 

The  shout,  restrain  the  eager  eye  ! "  t  j 

But  the  heaving  sea  was  black  behind  %  \ 

For  many  a  night  and  many  a  day, 
And  land,  though  but  a  rock,  grew  nigh  ; 
So  we  broke  the  cedar-pales  away. 
Let  the  purple  awning  flap  in  the  wind. 

And  a  statue  bright  was  on  every  deck  ! 
We  shouted,  every  man  of  us, 
And  steered  right  into  the  harbour  thus, 
With  pomp  and  paean  glorious. 


A  hundred  shapes  of  lucid  stone  ! 

All  day  we  built  its  shrine  for  each, 
A  shrine  of  rock  for  every  one, 
Nor  paused  we  till  the  weltering  sun. 

We  sat  together  on  the  beach 
To  sing  because  our  task  was  done. 
When,  lo  !  what  shouts  and  merry  songs  !  s 

What  laughter  all  the  distance  stirs  !  o 

A  loaded  raft  with  happy  throngs 
Of  gentle  islanders  ! 
"  Our  isles  are  just  at  hand,"  they  cried, 

**  Like  cloudlets  faint  in  even  sleeping ; 
Our  temple  gates  are  opened  wide. 

Our  olive-groves  thick  shade  are  keeping 
For  these  majestic  forms  " —  they  cried. 


z 


X 


UlT    MAKE   THE   ABSOLUTE    BEST   OF   WHAT   GOD    MADE."— R.    BROWNING. 
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Oh,  then  we  awoke  with  a  sudden  start 

From  our  deep  dream,  and  knew,  too  late, 

How  bare  the  rock,  how  desolate. 

i 

Which  had  received  our  precious  freight : 

z 

1 

Yet  we  called  out—**  Depart ! 

s 

SQ 

Our  gifts  once  given  must  here  abide. 

f 

1 

Our  work  is  done  ;  we  have  no  heart 

^1 

To  mar  our  work," — we  cried. 

i 

ftJ 
Ed 

[From  "Paracelsus,"  part  iv.] 

Q 
< 

X 

u 

ROMANCE. 

O 

jSp^i  KING  lived  long  ago, 

JS 

iwp|]B     In  the  morning  of  the  world. 

td 

When  Earth  was  nigher  Heaven  than  now; 

O 
2 

And  the  king's  locks  curled 

1 

O 

e 

Disparting  o'er  a  forehead  full 

S 

As  the  milk-white  space  'twixt  horn  and  horn 

< 

2 

Of  some  sacrificial  bull — 

i 

X 

h 

Only  calm  as  a  babe  new  bom  : 

X 

g 

For  he  was  got  to  a  sleepy  mood. 

% 

Q 
2 

So  safe  from  all  decrepitude, 

I 

< 
(d 

Age  with  its  bane,  so  sure  gone  by 

(The  gods  so  loved  him  while  he  dreamed), 

O 

Ct. 

o 

That,  having  lived  thus  long,  there  seemed 

1 

No  need  the  king  should  ever  die. 

OS 
h 

\ 

Among  the  rocks  his  city  was  : 

0. 

X 

o 

Before  his  palace,  in  the  sun. 

% 

He  sat  to  see  his  people  pass. 

And  judge  them  every  one 

From  its  threshold  of  smooth  stone. 

They  haled  him  many  a  valley  thief 

Caught  in  the  sheep-pens — robber-chief, 

1 

A   THOUSAND   YEARS   ARE   BUT    A    DAY.'* — R.   BROWNING. 
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Swarthy  and  shameless— beggar-cheat— 

Spy-prowler — or  rough  pirate  found 

On  the  sea-sand  left  aground; 

^_^ 

And  sometimes  clung  about  his  feet, 

o 

With  bleeding  lip  and  burning  cheek, 

i 

1 

A  woman,  bitterest  wrong  to  speak 

S3 

Gf  one,  with  sullen  thick-set  brows : 

1 

g 

And  sometimes  from  the  prison-house 

K 

i 

The  angry  priests  a  pale  wretch  brought, 

J 

1. 

Who  through  some  chink  had  pushed  and  pressed, 

< 

< 

On  knees  and  elbows,  belly  and  breast. 

< 

o 

OS 

Worm-like  into  the  temple— caught 

CO 

OS 

2^ 

At  last  there  by  the  very  god, 

o 

o 

Who  ever  in  the  darkness  strode 

0) 

J 

Backward  and  forward,  keeping  watch 

\ 

o 

s 

O'er  his  brazen  bowls,  such  rogues  to  catch! 

1  « 

And  these,  all  and  every  one. 

SS 

H 

5 

The  king  judged,  sitting  in  the  sun. 

o 

a. 

td 

as 

a. 

ad 

His  councillors,  on  left  and  right. 

0. 

o 

us 
Z 

06 

i 

Looked  anxious  up — ^but  no  surprise 

D 
^ 

< 

Disturbed  the  king's  old  smiling  eyes. 

X 
y 

^ 

Where  the  very  blue  had  turned  to  white. 

§ 

o 

Of 

'Tis  said,  a  python  scared  one  day 

The  breathless  city,  till  he  came, 

£ 

(b 

With  forky  tongue  and  eyes  on  flame, 

s 

o 

Where  the  old  king  sat  to  judge  alway ; 

H 

0 

But  when  he  saw  the  sweepy  hair. 
Girt  with  a  crown  of  berries  rare. 
Which  the  god  will  hardly  give  to  wear 
To  the  maiden  who  singeth,  dancing  bare 
In  the  altar-smoke  by  the  pine-torch  lights. 
At  his  wondrous  forest-rites — 

REVIVES,   GOES   TO  WORK   IN   THE  WORLD."— R.    BROWNING. 
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0 
2 

Beholding  this,  he  did  not  dare 

7, 

Approach  that  threshold  in  the  sun, 

Assault  the  old  king  smiling  there; 

X 

Such  grace  had  kings  when  the  world  began. 

Vi 

"■A 
< 

[From  "  Pippa  Passes."] 

Z 

o 

s 

EVELYN  HOPE. 
I. 

Id 
> 

If^EAUTIFUL  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead  ! 

o 
Q 

II^EHI         Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour. 

(d 
t4 

That  is  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed; 

She  plucked  that  geranium-flower. 

Z 

Beginning  to  die,  too,  in  the  glass ; 

[d 

X 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think : 

The  shutters  are  shut,  no  light  may  pass 

< 
< 

Save  two  long  rays  through  the  hinge  and  chink. 

cr. 

Id 

X 
h 

II. 
Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died  ! 

S 
< 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  my  name ; 

u 

It  was  not  her  time  to  love ;  beside. 

§ 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 

3 

Duties  enough  and  little  cares. 

< 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir. 

O 
(d 

Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares— 

5 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 

X 
Q 

III. 

It  is  too  late,  then,  Evelyn  Hope  ? 

K 

What !  your  soul  was  pure  and  true. 

The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope. 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire  and  dew— 

THE  USES  OF   LABOUR   ARE  SURELY   DONE.    — BROWNING. 
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And  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old, 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide, 

_ 

Each  was  nought  to  each,  must  I  be  told  ? 

1 

1 

We  were  fellow-mortals,  nought  beside  ? 

Z 

1 

X 

08 
f 

IV. 

No,  indeed  \  for  God  above 

fiQ 

H  ; 

08    I 

u 

1^ 

a. 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make. 

T 

'<  0 

I 

And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love: 

1  a 
1  < 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake  ! 

I 

1  < 

Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet. 

J« 

0 

2 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse  not  a  few : 

I 

0 

Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 

U 

0 

Q 

8 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

0 

Z 

z 
> 

V, 

But  the  time  will  come— at  last  it  will. 

AS 

< 
S 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant  (I  shall  say) 

1 

i 

In  the  iower  Earth,  in  the  years  long  still. 

u 

X 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay? 

>• 

2 

Why,  your  hair  was  amber,  I  shall  divine. 

0 

>• 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red — 

8- 

And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine. 

I 

2 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead. 

0 

z 
< 

VI. 
I  have  lived  (I  shall  say)  so  much  since  then. 

a 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 

h 

z 

!    < 

Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men. 

% 

: 

Ransacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes ; 
Yet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's  full  scope. 

Either  I  missed,  or  itself  missed  me  : 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope  : 

\ 

' 

What  is  the  issue  ?  let  us  see. 

L_ 

ACCEPTS  THE  COMING  AGES'   DUTY."— R.    BROWNING. 
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VII. 
I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while  ! 

^_, 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold — 

There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young  smile 

Z 

1 

And  the  red  young  mouth  and  the  hair's  young  gold. 

1 

So,  hush—I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep — 

\ 

See,  I  shut  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand. 

A 

o 

There,  that  is  our  secret :  go  to  sleep ; 

§ 

You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand. 

J 

< 

["The  words  of  'Evelyn  Hope'  are  the  words  of  a  dreamer;  but  the 

§ 

M 

utterance  is  wrung  out  of  the  sorrow  of  death ;  and  its  keynote  is  a  hope 

< 

.J 

for  the  fulfilment  of  love  in  other  lives,  not  the  knowledge  of  love  in  this 

% 

s 

life.     The  mind  of  the  speaker  walks  ever  with  the  touch  of  God  upon  his 

£ 

D 

brow,  under  the  brooding  wings  of  God,  who  keeps  him  safe  from  wound- 

3 

O 

X 

ing.     For  that  which  God  made  good  shall  in  the  end  have  its  purpose  in 

Cd 

H 

being  good ;  and  no  least  earthly  beauty,  no  little  flower,  no  white  sun  ray, 

H 

U 

no  gold  hair,  red  mouth,  pure  brow,  shall  go  unhonoured  to  darkness  and 

oT 

s 

H 

8 

the  grave."— 7.  7".  Nettleship^  Essays  on  Robert  Brownings  Poetry.^ 

0 

8 

"o 
< 

HOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  ABROAD. 

s 

2 
U 
X 

0 

< 

2 

I. 

n^^fllH,  to  be  in  England, 

I 
XL 

X 

tBM     Now  that  April's  there  I 

< 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 

< 

K 

E 

Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 

Q 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 

Q 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 

Z 
U 

« 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard-bough 

0 

5 

In  England — now. 

II. 
And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  white-throat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows  ! 

AND   AESCHYLUS,    BECAUSE  WE   READ   HIS   PLAYS."— R.    BROWNING. 
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Hark  !  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dew-drops — at  the  bent  spray's  hedge — 
That's  the  wise  thrush ;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 


r"  That's  the  wise  thnish ;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over."] 

And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  butter-cups,  the  little  children's  dower — 
Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower ! 

[From  the  Collected  Edition  of  his  Poems,  in  3  vols.] 


something  we  may  see,  all  we  cannot  see,"— r.  browning. 
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ROBER T  BROWNING. 


HOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  SEA. 

pOBLY,  nobly  Cape  Saint  Vincent  *  to  the  north-west 
died  away  j 
Sunset  ran>    one    glorious    blood-red,    reeking    into 
Cadiz  Bay, 
Bluish  'mid  the  burning  water ;  full  in  face  Trafalgar  lay  ; 


["  Cadiz  Bay,  bluish  'raid  tlie  bumins^  water."] 

In  the  dimmest  north-east  distance,  dawned  Gibraltar  grand 
and  gray ; 

**  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me  ;  how  can  I  help  Eng- 
land ?  "—say. 

Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to  God  to  praise  and  pray, 

While  Jove's  planet  rises  yonder,  silent  over  Africa. 

[From  the  Collected  Edition  of  his  Poems,  in  3  vols.] 

*  Off  Cape  Saint  Vincent  the  British,  under  Jervis  and  Nelson,  won  the 
great  sea-fight  against  the  Spanish,  on  the  14th  February,  1796. 


MAN   &OETH   TO  THE  GRAVE,  AND  WHERE  IS   HE?"— ROBERT  BROWNING. 
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A  LUNAR  RAINBOW. 


HE  rain  and  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  sky 
Received  at  once  the  full  fruition 
Of  the  moon*s  consummate  apparition. 
The  black  cloud-Barricade  was  riven. 
Ruined  beneath  her  feet,  and  driven 
Deep  in  the  west ;  while,  bare  and  breathless, 
North  and  south  and  east  lay  ready 
For  a  glorious  thing  that,  dauntless,  deathless^ 
Sprang  across  them  and  stood  steady. 
*Twas  a  moon-rainbow,  vast  and  perfect. 
From  heaven  to  heaven  extending,  petfect 
As  the  mother-moon*s  self,  face  to  fece. 
It  rose,  distinctly,  at  the  base 
With  its  seven  proper  colours  chorded. 
Which  still,  in  rising,  were  compressed. 
Until  at  last  they  coalesced. 
And  supreme  the  spectral  creature  lorded 
In  a  triumph  of  the  whitest  white — 
A  bow  which  intervened  the  night. 
But  above  night,  too,  like  only  the  next, 
The  second  of  a  wondrous  sequence. 
Reaching  in  rare  and  rarer  frequence. 
Till  the  heavens  of  heavens  were  circumflext 
Another  rainbow  ros6,  a  mightier. 
Fainter,  flushier,  and  flightier — 
Rapture  dying  aloi^  its  veige ! 
Oh,  whose  foot  shall  I  emerge. 
Whose,  from  the  straining  topmast  dark. 
On  the  keystone  of  that  arc  ? 


[From  the  Collected  Edition  of  his  Poems^  in  3  %ol&) 
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ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 


Robert  iSttchanan. 

[Robert  Buchanan  <vas  bom  on  the  i8th  of  August  1841.  He  received 
hts  education  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Glasgow,  and  removing 
to  London  in  or  about  i860,  embraced  a  literary  career.  His  principal 
works  are: — "Undertones*'  (i860);  **  Idyls  and  Legends  of  Inverbum" 
U865) ;  '*  London  Poems"  (1866) ;  "North  Coast  Poems'*  (1867) ;  "  David 
Gray,  and  other  Essays"  (i868) ;  the  "  Book  of  Orm"  (1870);  and  "  Na- 
poleon Fallen"  (1871). 

A  writer  in  The  Spectator  (July  1866)  thus  warmly  and  appreciatively  criti- 
cises this  young  \i\xX. growing  ^^cxt,  whose  successive  works  exhibit  a  marked 
advance  in  depth  and  breadth  of  thought  and  range  of  expression : — 

"  Mr.  Buchanan  is  far  more  than  a  minor  poet.  The  volume  before  us 
would  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  scarcely  any  eminence  short  of  the  very 
highest  in  our  poetic  literature  which  he  may  not  hope  to  reach.  He  has 
not  shown  as  yet  the  highest  order  of  lyrical  genius  nor  the  highest  fer- 
tility of  dramatic  conce'ption,  "but  his  peculiar  province  is  the  union  of  lyri- 
cal with  dramatic  conceptions,  so  that  he  seems,  to  use  a  mathematical 
metaphor,  to  hit  the  locus  of  the  points  of  intersection  between  the  genius 
of  Wordsworth  and  the  genius  of  Brownhig.  Thus  he  combines  many  of 
the  beauties  of  Wordsworth  with  something  of  the  dramatic  vivacity  and 
realism  of  Mr.  Browning ;  and  the  glory  of  nature  g^ves  a  sweetness,  a 
melody,  and  a  melancholy  to  his  verses,  which  is  seldom  or  never  to  be 
found  in  Browning's  shrewd,  loquacious  '  apologies '  for  all  sorts  of  charac- 
ters. The  lyrical  poet  is  far  deeper  and  sweeter  in  Mr.  Buchanan  than  in 
Mr.  Browning."] 


UP  IN  AN  ATTIC. 


ALF  of  a  gold  ring  bright, 
Broken  in  days  of  old  ; 
One  yellow  curl,  whose  light 

Gladdened  my  gaze  of  old ; 
A  heather- sprig  thereto, 
Pluckt  on  the  mountains  blue, 
When,  in  the  shade  and  dew, 

We  roamed  erratic ; 
Last,  an  old  book  of  song, — 
These  have  I  treasured  long. 

Up  in  an  attic. 


ARE  TRUEST,    SWEETEST,    DEEfEST." — ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 
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Held  in  one  little  hand, 

They  gleam  in  vain  to  me  : 
Of  Love,  Fame,  Fatherland, 

All  that  remain  to  me  ! 
Love,  with  thy  wounded  Wing, 
Up  the  voids  lessening, 
"Weeping,  too  sad  to  sing ! 

Fame — dead  to  pity ! 
Land — that  denied  me  bread ! 
Count  me  as  lost  and  dead, 

Tombed  in  the  city. 

Daily  the  busy  roar 

Murmurs  to  me  of  men, — 
Dashing  against  its  shore. 

Groans  the  great  sea  of  men ; 
But  night  by  night  it  flows 
Slowly  to  strange  repose, 
Calm  and  more  calm  it  glows 

Under  the  moonsliine : — 
Then,  only  then,  I  peer 
On  each  old  souvenir, 

Shut  from  the  sunshine. 

Half  of  a  ring  of  gold. 

Tarnished  and  yellow  now, 
Broken  in  days  of  old. 

Where  is  thy  fellow  now? 
Upon  the  heart  of  her, 
Feeling  the  sweet  blood  stir. 
Still,  though  the  mind  demur. 

Kept  as  a  token. 
Ah !  does  her  heart  forget  ? 
Or,  with  the  pain  and  fret, 

Is  that  too  broken  ? 

saddened  in  the  sad  things  of  the  world." 
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Thin  threads  of  yellow  hair, 

> 

Clipt  from  the  brow  of  her, 

<- 

> 

Lying  so  faded  there, — 

5 

O 

Why  whisper  now  of  her? 

J 

h 

Strange  lips  are  pressed  unto 

> 

H 

1 

The  sweet  place  where^  ye  grew. 

< 

§ 

Strange  fingers  tremble  through 

X 

s 

The  bright  live  tresses. 

h 

h 

Does  she  remember  still, — 

1 

< 
X 

Sobbing,  and  turning  chill 

S 

H 

U 

u 

To  his  caresses  ? 

X 

Sprig  from  the  mountain  blue. 

0 

^ 

Long  left  behind  me  now, — 

S 

1^ 

Of  moonlight,  shade,  and  dew. 

i 

s 

Why  wilt  thou  remind  me  now  ? 

< 

Id 

s 

Cruel,  and  chill,  and  gay. 

s 

8 

Looming  far  away. 

8 

§ 

Dark  in  the  light  of  day. 

s 

0 

Shall  the  hills  daunt  me  ? 

0 

o 

X 

My  footsteps  on  the  hill 

z 

u 

2S 

Are  overgrown, — yet  still 

i 

s 

Their  echoes  haunt  me. 

i 

O 

Old  written  book  of  song, 

X 

> 

Put  with  the  dead  away. 

Z 

2 

S 

Wherefore  wouldst  thou  prolong 

< 

s 

fc 
^ 

Dreams  that  have  fled  away? 

H 

x'^ 

Thou  art  an  eyeless  skull. 

Q 

Dead,  fleshless,  cold,  and  null. 

S 

Id 

Complexionless,  dark,  dull, 

X 

s 
8 

And  superseded ; 

Yet  in  thy  time  of  pride. 
How  grandly  hast  thou  lied 
To  all  who  heeded. 

2 

< 

ON    A   WILD  OCEAN   OF   MYSTERIOUS   LIFE  !  "—BUCHANAN. 

1 
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*'nOT   wholly  sad,   faithful  though    forlorn."— BUCHANAN. 

UP  IN  AN  ATTIC.                                      7< 

Yea,  Fame,  thou  barren  voice, 

2 

Shriek  from  the  heights  above  : 

< 
Z 

l^et  all  who  will  rejoice 

;e 

s 

In  those  false  lights  above! 

< 

< 

3 
1 

When  all  are  false  save  you^ 

X 

.1 
> 

Yet  were  so  beauteous  too, 

03 

0  Fame,  canst  ^ou  be  true^ 

H 

3 

AndshaUIfoUow? 

0£ 

U. 

Nay,  for  the  heart  of  man 

> 

u 

•J 

< 

freaks  in  the  dark,  since  Pai> 

0 

s 

X 

Has  slain  Apollo. 

5 

1 

0  Fame,  thy  hill  looks  tame, 

< 
X 
H 

H 

No  vast  wings  flee  from  thence, — 

X. 

S 

Were  I  to  cUrob,  O  Fa«ie, 

1 

0 

What  should  I  see  from  thence? 

M 

3 

Only,  afar  away. 

H 

2 

X 

The  mountains  looming  gray. 

? 

s 

Crimsoned  at  close  of  day. 

O 

z 

Clouds  swimming  by  me  y 

(A 

b 

s 

And  in  my  hand  a  ring 

S 

2 

And  ringlet  glimmering, — 

X 

s 

< 

H 

X 

And  no  one  nigh  me ! 

O 

fetter  the  busy  roar, 

> 
5 

Q 

X 

Spea)?ing  to  me  of  men, — 

•J 

s 

Dashing  against  its  shore. 

S 

5 

Groans  the  great  sea  of  mea 

s 

O  Love — thou  wouldst  not  wai^  I 
O  Land — thou  art  desolate ! 
O  Fame — to  others  prate 
Thy  joys  ecstatic ! 

"the   divine   repose  we  seek,    and   CANNOT   FIND  !"— BUCHANAN. 
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Only  at  evenfall, 

Watching  these  tokens  small, 

o 

2 
•< 

I  think  upon  you  all, 

J 

< 
X 

Up  in  an  attic  ! 

S 

PQ 

[From  "  London  Poems."    It  originally  appeared  in  a  magazine  named 

ca 
0 

U 

J 

TJie  ArgosyX 

2 

s 

H 
X 

THE  CITY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

i 

H^MOMFORT,  0  true  and  free, 

en 

u 

mSBW         Soon  shall  there  rise  for  ye 

S 

A  CITY  fairer  far  than  all  ye  plan  ; 

Id 

Built  on  a  rock  of  streng'h. 

(A 

2: 

1 

It  shall  arise  at  length, 

i 

CQ 
< 

Stately  and  fair  and  great,  the  ciTY  meet  for  man  ! 

X 
H 

Towering  to  yonder  skies, 

(0 

< 

Shall  the  fair  City  rise. 

J 

In  the  sweet  dawning  of  a  day  more  pure : 

g 

^ 

K 

2 

House,  mart,  and  street,  and  square, 

t 

13 

(T. 

Yea,  and  a  fane  for  prayer, 

o 

g 

Fair,  and  yet  built  by  hands,  strong,  for  it  shall  endure. 

O 

In  the  fair  City  then, 

i 

Shall  walk  white-robed  men. 

g 

o 

Washed  in  the  river  of  peace  that  watereth  it ; 

u 

Woman  with  man  shall  meet 

H 

Freely  in  mart  and  street, 

X 

>• 

X 

At  the  great  council-board  woman  with  man  shall  sit. 

2 

o 

1^ 

Hunger  and  Thirst  and  Sin 

2 

s 

Shall  never  pass  therein ; 

PS 

"* 

Fed  with  pure  dews  of  love,  children  shall  grow ; 

< 
td 

Nought  shall  be  bought  and  sold, 

Nought  shall  be  given  for  gold. 

All  shall  be  bright  as  day,  all  shall  be  white  as  snow. 

"  LOVE   IS   AS   CUNNING   AS   DISEASE  OR   DEATH."— BUCHANAN. 
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There,  on  the  fields  around, 

All  men  shall  till  the  ground, 

Com  shall  wave  yellow,  and  bright  rivers  stream  ; 

Daily,  at  set  of  sun, 

All,  when  their  work  is  done, 

SB 

< 

Shall  watch  the  heavens  yearn  down  and  the  strange 

< 

< 

starlight  gleam. 

5 

m 

In  the  fair  City  of  men, 

J 

s 

All  shall  be  silent  then. 

S 

? 

While  on  a  reverent  lute,  gentle  and  low, 

< 

t 

i 

Some  holy  bard  shall  play 

Ditties  divine,  and  say 

H 

< 
Z 

Whence  those  that  hear  have  come,  whither  in  time 

g 

they  go. 

> 

1 

& 
5 

No  man  of  blood  shall  dare 

X 

Wear  the  white  mantle  there ; 

s 

K 

No  man  of  lust  shall  walk  in  street  or  mart ; 

H 
X 

Yet  shall  the  Magdalen 

o 

O 

i 

Walk  with  the  citizen ; 

S 

K 

Yet  shall  the  sinner  grow  gracious  and  pure  of  heart. 

i 

Now,  while  suns  come  and  go, 

o 

0) 

Doth  the  fair  City  grow. 

S 
s 

Surely  its  stones  are  laid  in  sun  and  moon. 

h 

Wise  men  and  pure  prepare 

< 

pf 

Ever  this  City  fair. 

h 

Comfort,  O  ye  that  weep :  it  shall  arise  full  soon. 

When,  stately,  fair,  and  vast. 
It  doth  uprise  at  last. 
Who  shall  be  King  thereof,  say,  O  ye  wise  ?— 
When  the  last  blood  is  spilt, 
When  the  fair  City  is  built, 

2 

Unto  the  throne  thereof,  a  Monarch  shall  arise. 

TO    shine  upon   him    as   he  goes  to   sleep.'* — ROBERT    BUCHANAN. 
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Hear]i;en,  O  pure  and  free, 

"When  'tis  upbuilt  for  ye, 
Out  of  |he  grave  he  shall  arise  again  ; 

He  whose  blest  soul  did  plan 

This  the  fair  city  of  man, 
In  his  white  robes  of  peace,  Christ  shall  arise,  and  reign. 

[From  '^  Napoleon  Fallen,"  a  very  powerful  and  well-sustained  lyrical 
drama,  de^4v>S>.  not  unsuccessfully,  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  recent  ^im^  The  pi^eceding  extract  forms  the  final  chorus  or  epode, 
and  brea(h,^s  ai  no)»le,  eai;nes(,  and  hppefu)  asj^irationr] 


[George  Gokpon,  Lord  ^ yron, was  \ova.  in  Holies  Str^t,  Lo)idon,9ii  the 
22ndJanuaTy  yj^.  His  father  havipg  fled  to  France  to  avoid  his  aiedi^rs, 
the  entire  care  of  his  infant  years  devolved  upon  hijB  mptKes,  who,  retired  to 
Aberdeen,  and  by  her  ei^cessive  matemajl  indulgence  developec^  th^  worst 
features  of  her  son's  character.  At  the  age  of  seven  \tt  wa£  9^nt  to,  a  ^{ram- 
mar  school  al  Aberdeen ;  afterwards.  \tt  >Ka&  removed  to  Han-ow>  where 
the  thoughtless  r^icule  ex9ited  by  the  maUbrmation  of  one  of  h^s  feet  con- 
tributed to  embittev  hifs  temper  an^  fo^er  his  less  pleasing  qualities.  At 
Harrow  he  was  more  distinguished  by  his  love  of  athletic  games  than  by  a 
studious  disposition.  In  his  vacations  he  lived  at  Ne^stead,  where  he 
became  acquainted  wi|h  Miss.  Cha'virorth,  the  "  Mary"  of  his  Poetry,  his 
tmfortunate  passipa  for  who^  clouc^d  all  hvs  later  life.  In  1805  he  was 
removed  to  Trviity  College,  OMK^ridge,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished his  first  poelfcal  efii^ons  in  a  volume  entitle^  *'  Hours  of  Idleness." 
It  was  severely,  not  to.  say  unjustly,  tressed  ^  the  EeUnburgh  Review; 
but  the  sarc£^sms  poured  out  upon  him,  instead  of  ci^ushing  him,  made 
Byron  a  poet  He  retaliated  in  the  vigorous  satire  of  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  whose  caustic  wit  and  condensed  versification  instantly 
seized  the  ear  of  the  publip.  In  1809,  accompanied  Vy  his  friend  Hobhouse 
(Lord  Broughton),  he  visited  the  Mediterrs^iean  and  the  coast  of  Greece, 
returning  home  in  i8»x.  In  Februs^ry  \%\^  he  gaye  to  the  world  the  first 
two  cantos  of  "  Chllde  Harold,**  and  spirang  in  an  instant  to  the  pinnacle 
of  poetic  fame.  The  adt^tion  l^yi»he4  upon  hin^  vfas  excessive,  and  be- 
coming the  idol  of  fashsonabte  coterie^  he  phinged  into  the  vortex  of  metro- 
politan dissipation.  His  genius,  however,  seemed  to  derive  fresh  vigour 
from  its  contact  with  earth,  and  he  published  in  rapid  succession  his  spirited 
Eastern  tales  of  "  The  Giaour,**  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  "  The  Corsair," 
and  "  Lara."    Endeavouring  to  break  from  the  circle  of  vice  and  folly  in 

VET  WHAT  A   PRETTY  GLEAM    IT  OFTEN   SHEDS  I  " — BUCHANAN. 
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which  he  stood  enthralled,  he  married,  in  1815,  Anne  Isabella,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Rali^  Millbanke ;  but  the  union  proved  singularly  unhappy.  The 
lady,  after  a  twelvemonth's  married  life,  withdrew  to  her  father's,  and  re- 
fused to  return ;  and  Byron,  stung  with  bitter  disappointment,  oppressed 
with  debt,  and  pursued  by  calumny  and  scandal,  quitted  England  for  the 
last  time  in  the  spring  of  1816. 

While  at  Geneva  he  wrote  the  third  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  which 
contains  some  of  his  noblest  poetry,  and  *'  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  The 
wild  semi-met^hysical  dramatic  poem  of  "  Manfred,"  and  "  The  Lament 
of  Tasso,"  were  written  in  1817.  At  Venice,  in  18x8,  his  **  Beppo"  showed 
that  he  was  as  fully  a  master  of  the  springs  of  humour  and  wit  as  of  passion 
and  deep  feeling,  and  di^layed,  lus  extraordinary  powers  of  fluent  and 
forcible  versification.  In  182^  he  vemoved  to  Pisa,  and  began  his  "  Don 
Juan,''  a  strange  mixture  of  pathos,  sublimity,  ribaldry,  exquisite  fancy, 
and  shrewd  worldly  wisdom.  I|  is  the  greatest,  yet  the  least  satisfactory 
of  his  works.  We  have  omitted,  in  this  hurried  review,  to  mention  his 
tragedies,  whidi,  faidty  in  their  principles  of  constructicHi,  and  deficient  in 
embodiment  of  character,  contain,  nevertheless,  many  effective  scenes  and 
much  picturesque  writii^.  They  are,  "  Sardanapaluji,"  "  The  Two  Fos- 
cari,"  "  Marino  Faliero,"  and  "  Werner."  Among  hi$.  finer  poems  must  be 
included  "  Parisina,"  "  Cain,"  and  "  Mazeppa.'*  ^ 

His  troubled  career  was  (|es^ed  to  a  premature  close,  just  as  his  genius  h 
seemed  struggling  \o  rke  in|o  a  purer  air,  and  plume  i^  wings  for  a  stronger 
and  nobler  flight.  His  keen  sympathy  with  the  Greeks — then  struggling 
against  their  Turkish  oppressors  with  gallant  but  ill-directed  efibrt — induced 
him  to  devote  his  fortune  and  energies  to  their  cause.  In  the  summer  of 
1823  he  sailed  for  Gveece  to  assis(  them  with  his  genius,  person,  and  money. 
He  arrived  at  Missolonghi  09  the  4th  of  January  1824..  He  applied  himself 
to  his  heroic  work  with  chsuracteristic  ardour,  but  his  health  began  to  fail ; 
he  was  seized  with  fev^r,  and  e]Q>ired  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  April 
1824,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 

The  fame  of  Byron  has  iQuctua,ted  greatly,  an(i  he  has  been  as  unduly 
depreciated  as  at  one  time  he  was  unduly  overrated.  The  impartial  critic, 
however,  will  rank  him  among  the  first  of  English  poets,  but  not  the  first. 
He  is  not  equal  to  Milton,  Chaucer,  Wordsworth,  Spenser, — the  "kings  of 
song," — but  he  may  fsurly  claim  a  place  only  inlerior  to  these,  in  right  of 
his  command  of  vigorous  and  energetic  language,  his  descriptive  powers, 
his  eloquence,  his  pathos,  his  clear  and  ready  inteUect,  his  wit,  and  keen 
worldly  shrewdness.  A  living  poet,  well-fitted  to  sympathize  with  what 
may  be  called  the  passionate  si<!ke  of  Byron's  genius,  thus  eloquently  sums 
up  his  estimate  of  his  powers :— ^ 

"His  glorious  courage,  his  excellent  contempt  for  things  contemptible, 
and  hatred  of  hateful  men,  are  enough  of  themselves  to  embalm  and  endear 
his  memory  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  worthy  to  pass  judgment  upon  him. 
And  these  qtialities  gave  much  of  their  own  value  to  verse  not  otherwise  or 
not  always  praiseworthy.  Even  at  its  best,  the  serious  poetry  of  Byron  is 
often  so  rough  and  loose— so  weak  in  the  screws  and  joints  which  hold 
together  the  framework  of  verse — that  it  is  not  easy  to  praise  it  enough 

THE  VISIONS  WHICH    ARISE  WITHOUT  A   SLEEP." — LORD   BYRON, 
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without  seeming  to  condoaie  or  to  extenuate  such  faults  as  should  not  be 
overlooked  or  forgiven.  No  poet  is  so  badly  represented  by  a  book  of 
selections.  It  must  show  something  of  his  weakness ;  it  cannot  show  all  of 
his  strength.  Often,  after  a  noble  overture,  the  last  note  struck  is  either 
dissonant  or  ineffectual.  His  magnificent  masterpiece,  which  must  endure 
for  ever  among  the  precious  relics  of  the  world,  will  not  bear  dissection  or 
extraction.  The  merit  of '  Don  Juan '  does  not  lie  in  any  part,  but  in  the 
whole.  There  is  in  that  great  poem  an  especial  and  exquisite  balance  and 
sustenance  of  alternate  tones  which  cannot  be  expressed  or  explained  by 
Q        the  utmost  ingenuity  of  selection .... 

**  It  is  natural,  in  writing  of  Byron,  to  slide  into  remembrances  of  what  is 
likest  to  his  verse.  His  work  and  Shelley's,  beyond  that  of  all  our  other 
poets,  recall  or  suggest  the  wide  and  high  things  of  Nature — the  large  like- 
ness of  the  elements,  the  immeasurable  liberty  and  the  stormy  strength  of 
waters  and  winds.  They  are  strongest  when  they  touch  upon  these.  They 
feed  upon  Nature  with  a  holy  hunger — their  passion  is  perfect— a  fierce  and 
blind  desire  which  exalts  and  impels  their  verse  into  the  high  places  of 
emotion  and  expression.. .. 

"  In  Byron  the  power  given  by  this  passion  is  more  conspicuous  through 
his  want  of  dramatic  capacity.  Except  in  the  lighter  and  briefer  scenes  of 
*  Don  Juan,'  he  was  never  able  to  bring  two  speakers  face  to  face  and  sup- 
ply them  with  the  right  words.  In  structure  as  in  metre  his  elaborate 
tragedies  are  wholly  condemnable,  filled  as  they  are  in  spirit  with  the  over- 
flow of  his  fiery  energy .... 

*'  As  a  poet  Byron  was  surpassed,  beyond  all  question  and  all  compari- 
son, by  three  men  at  least  of  his  own  time ;  and  matched,  if  not  now  and 
then  overmatched,  by  one  or  two  others.  But  his  own  ground,  where  none 
but  he  could  set  foot,  was  lofty  enough,  fertile,  and  various.  Nothing  in 
Byron  is  so  worthy  of  wonder  and  admiration  as  the  scope  and  range  of  his 
power.  New  fields  and  ways  of  work— had  he  lived-— might  have  given 
room  for  exercise  and  matter  for  triumph  to  '  that  most  fiery  spirit.'  As 
it  is,  his  work  was  done  at  Missolonghi — all  of  his  work  for  which  the  fates 
could  spare  him  time.  A  little  space  was  allowed  him  to  show  at  least  a 
heroic  purpose  and  attest  a  high  design ;  then,  with  all  things  unfinished 
before  him  and  behind,  he  fell  asleep  after  many  troubles  and  triumphs. 
In  the  full  strength  of  spirit  and  of  body  his  destiny  overtook  him,  and 
made  an  end  of  all  his  labours.  He  had  seen  and  borne  and  achieved  more 
than  most  men  on  record.  *  He  was  a  great  man,  good  at  many  things, 
and  now  he  has  attained  this  also,  to  be  at  rest.'" — Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  (in  Moxon's  Miniature  Poets).] 


s 


THE  GREEK  SLAVE. 

[Salamenes,  the  counsellor  and  kinsman  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sardanapa- 
lus,  indignant  at  the  latter's  indolent  love  of  pleasure,  and  ascribing  it 
partly  to  the  enervating  influence  of  his  favourite,  Myrrha,  an  Ionian  slave, 

TO  ALL  FOR  WHOM   THE  CROSS   HATH    MADE   IT   SURE." — BYRON. 
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has  driven  her  from  the  royal  presence  by  his  injurious  speech.     After  his 
departure,  Sardanapalus  recalls  her,  and  repeats  to  her  the  warnings  he 
has  received.] 

1 

Myrrha.   liBraE  did  well 

§ 

1 

a 
u 

^^^^'  i-W-i                   -^"^  ^yt^i  thou  so  ? 

o 

X 

> 

< 

Thou  whom  he  spurned  so  harshly,  and  now 

Q 

dared 

? 

H 

o 

Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 

S 

And  make  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 

S 

u 

Myrrha,                                                          I  should  do  both 

X 

o 

s 

More  frequently !  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 

i 

8 

Back  to  my  duty.     But  thou  spakest  of  peril — 

s 

< 

Peril  to  thee— 

§ 

I 

Sard,                           Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares— 

s 

1 

From  Medes — and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 

< 

S5 

O 

I  know  not  what — a  labyrinth  of  things^ 

h 
D 
2 

H 

A  maze  of  muttered  threats  and  mysteries. 

X 

X 

Thou  knowest  the  man — ^it  is  his  usual  custom. 

M 

u 

But  he  is  honest.     Come,  we'll  think  no  more  on 't — 

O 

O! 

But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

c 

1 

Myrrha,                                                  'Tis  time 

Id 

a 
z 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.     Thou  hast  not 

X 

C 
SQ 

Spumed  his  sage  cautions? 

o 

V) 

< 

Sard,                                           What !— and  dost  thou  fear? 

2 
<■ 

h 

Myrrha.  Fear ! — I  'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear  death  ? 

\ 

z 

A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ? 

I 

2 

Sard,  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 

2 

9f 

Myrrha.                                                                      I  love— 

X 

y 

Sard.  And  do  not  I  ?    I  love  thee  far^-far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm, 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced;  yet  I  blench  not. 
Myrrha,                                When  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 

Sard,  Myrrha ! 

X 

A    word's    enough    to   raise    mankind   to    kill."— lord    BYRON. 
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Myrrha.                    Frown  not  upon  me;  you  have  smiled 

Too  often  on  me,  not  to  make  those  frowns 

Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 

I 

Which  they  may  augur.  — King,  I  am  your  subject ! 

0 

^ 

Master,  I  am  your  slave !     Man,  I  havfe  loved  you  ! — 

\ 

T 

j5 

Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 

Q 

Although  a  Greek,  and  bom  a  foe  to  monarchs — 

2 
1 

A  slave,  and  hating  fetters— an  Ionian, 

s' 

as 

i 

And  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 

0 

2 

D^praded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains  1 

> 

^ 

Still  I  have  loved  you.     If  that  love  were  strong 

H 

(A 

Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature. 

£ 

8 

Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

0 

SanL  Save  me,  my  beauty !    Thou  art  very  fair. 

2 

£ 

And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love — not  safety. 

II. 

< 

a 

£ 

Myrrha,  And  vnthoul  love,  where  dwells  security  ? 

X 

0 

H 

Sard.  I  speak  of  woman's  love. 

i 

s 

< 

Myrrha,                                             The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast; 

1 

< 
s 

Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips ; 

0 

H 

H 

Your  first  tears  quenched  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 

H 

5 

Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 

0 

5 

When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 

1 

Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

2 

Sard.  My  eloquent  Ionian  !  thou  speakest  music ! 

09 

> 

^ 

The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 

s 

I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favourite  pastime 

X 

X 

Of  thy  far  fatherland.     Nay,  weep  not— calm  thee. 

< 
H 

9 

H 

Myrrha.  I  weep  not;  but,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 

About  my  fethers,  or  their  land ! 
Sard                                                        Yet  oft 

Thou  speakest  of  them. 
Myrrha.                                         True — ^true !  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously; 

oa 

AND   LEAD   HIM   NEAR  TO   LITTLE,   BUT   HIS   LAST." — BYRON. 

1 
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But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  grounds  me. 
Sard,  Well  then,  how  wouldst  ih(m  save  me,  as  thon  saidst? 

Myrrka,  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire*s  founders ! 
Sard.  They  are  so  blotted  o'er  with  blood,  I  cannot. 

But  what  wouldst  have  ?  the  empire  has  been  founded. 
I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Myrrka,  Preserve  thine  own. 

Sard,  At  least  I  will  enjoy  it. 

Come,  Myrrha,  let  vs  on  to  the  Euphrates ; 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared, 
And  the  pavilion  decked  ibr  our  return. 
In  fit  adornment  for  the  Cfvening  banquet. 
Shall  bkae  with  beauty  and  with  light  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star;  and  we  wiH  sit 
Crowned  with  fresh  flowers  like — 

Myrrha.  Victims. 

Sard.  No,  like  sovereigns, 

The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times, 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths. 
And  none  but  tearless  triumplis.     Let  us  on. 


[From  **  Sardaqapahis,**  act  i.,  scene  <v.  Had  feyron  oftener  written  in 
this  strain  I  diink  his  renown  would  have  been  wider  and  more  permanent. 
Myrrha  is  a  nobler  character  than  the  Gulnar«8  and  Medoras  of  his  ear- 
lier works,  and  wrought  out,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  equal  delicacy  and 
power.  The  struggle  between  her  love  for  the  indolent  monarch,  whom 
her  quick  eye  recognizes  as  cs^pable  of  Aobler  things,  and  her  patriotic 
passion  for  her  country,  which  teaches  hefr  thaft  a  Greek  slave  should  scorn 
and  hate  her  barbarian  master,  is  painted  with  mtfCh  vigour.] 


THE  DEATH  OF  SARDANAPALUS. 

[Defeated  by  his  rebeHious  subjects,  Sardaiiapalus  b  driven  back  to  his 
palace  after  an  heroic  resistance.  He  divides  his  treasures  among  his 
faithful  followers,  and  forces  them  to  embark  on  the  river,  which  still  pro- 
vides a  means  of  escape,  only  demanding,  as  their  last  service,  that  they 

TRUTH   WHICH    IT  WRINGS  TH'   UNPRACTISED   HEART  TO  LEARN.**— BYRON. 
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"  THE   POWER  OF  THOUGHT,   THE   IMAGE  OF  THE   MIND."— BYRON. 
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CQ 
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shall  construct  a  pile  of  combustibles  round  the  throne  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  before  leaving  him  there  alone  with  Myrrha.    They  depart,  and 
when  clear  of  the  beleaguered  city,  sound  their  trumpets  as  a  signal  of 
safety.     He  then  prepares  to  die  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  last  of  the 
Assyrian  kings.] 

J 

o 

Sard.  iraraEARme! 

1 

(A 

HBJ    If  at  this  moment — for  we  now  are  on 

X 

§ 

The  brink — ^thou  feel'st  an  inward  shrinking 

D 

o 

2 
< 

from 

Q 

mi 

o 

i 

Thb  leap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it : 

s 

flQ 

I  shall  not  love  thee  less;  nay,  perhaps  more, 

0 
2 

D 

o 

For  yielding  to  thy  nature;  and  there's  time 

< 

H 
0£ 

0 

(A 

Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

< 
V> 

Myrrha.                                                   ShaU  I  light 

s 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heaped  beneath 

K 

D 

D 
O 
X 

The  ever-burning  lamp  that  bums  without. 

O 

> 

H 
a: 

Before  BaaPs  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall  ? 

1 

o 

Sard,  Dosa     Is  that  thy  answer  ? 

(O 

i 

Myrrha,                                                   Thou  shalt  see. 

< 

V) 

\Exit  Myrrha. 

ca 

Sard,  [a/one\  She's  firm.     My  fathers  I  whom  I  will  rejoin, 

OS 

It  may  be,  purified  by  death  from  some 

s 

0 

Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being. 

H 

X 

S 

I  would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 

H 

o 

To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondsmen; 

< 

« 

If  I  have  not  kept  your  inheritance 

Z 

As  ye  bequeathed  it,  this  bright  part  of  it, 

u 

Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 

1 

Of  arms  and  records,  monuments  and  spoils, 

X 
CQ 

X 

In  which  fh^y  would  have  revelled,  I  bear  with  me 

H 

X 

te, 

To  you  in  that  absorbing  element, 

< 

o 

Which  most  personifies  the  soul  as  leaving 

X 

"< 

The  least  of  matter  unconsumed  before 
Its  fiery  workings ;  and  the  light  of  this 

U, 

Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be 

"the   mind,   the   music   breathing   from    her   face." — BYRON. 
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Not  a  mere  pillar  formed  of  cloud  and  flame, 

A  beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  day, 

And  then  a  mount  of  asl^;  but  a  light 

To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 

Voluptuous  princes.     Time  shall  quench  full  many 

A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts; 

Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 

Of  empires,  into  nothing;  but  even  then 

Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 

A  problem  few  dar«  imitate,  and  none 

Despise — but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 

Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 

[Myrrha  returns^  with  a  lighted  torch  in 
one  handy  and  a  cup  in  the  other. 
Myrrha.  Lo ! 

I  Ve  lit  the  lamp  w  hich  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sard.  And  the  cup  ? 
Myrrha.  'Tis  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libation  to  the  gods. 

Sard.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.     I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and,  although  alone, 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past.  \He  drinks. 

My  Myrrha !  dost  thou  truly  follow  me, 
Freely  and  fearlessly  ? 
Myrrha.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  ? 

Sard.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 
Myrrha,  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sard,  Now,  farewell ;  one  last  embrace. 


to  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray  I" — BYRON. 
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["  Now,  farewell;  one  last  embrace. ** J 

Myrrha.   Embrace,  but  not  the  last ;  there  is  one  more. 
Sard.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our  ashes. 
Myrrha.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 

Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth  and  earthly  passion. 
Mix  pale  with  thine.     A  single  thought  yet  irks  me. 
Sard.    Say  it. 
Myrrha.  It  is  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 

The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 
Sard.  The  better ! 

Rather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  scattered  into  air. 
Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 

THE    SLUMBERING   VENOM    OF   THE    FOLDED    SNAKE  !" — BYRON. 
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Of  slaves  and  traitors.     In  this  blazing  palace, 

And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin, 

We  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 

J, 

Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o'er  dead  kings, 

Z 

Q 

Or  kine^  for  none  know  whether  these  proud  piles 

g 

> 

^ 

Be  for  their  monarch  or  their  ox-god  Apis  : 

n 
0 

< 

So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 

s 

Their  very  record ! 

J 

Myrrka,                                   Then  farewell,  thou  earth  ! 

< 

< 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth  !  farewell,  Ionia  ! 

Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 

2 

2 

Aloof  from  desolation  I     My  last  prayer 

U 
0 

< 

Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts— save  o/te— were  of 

d 

06 

thee! 

> 

Sard.  And  that? 

t 

X 
H 

Myrrha,                    Is  yours. 

2 

[  The  trumpet  sounds  in  the  distance. 

2 

0 

X 

Sard.                                    Hark ! 

ft: 

u 

z 

Myrrha.                                               Now ! 

K 

1 

Sard,                                                            Adieu,  Assyria ! 

£ 

2 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers'  land, 

Z 

And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 

< 

X 

I  sated  thee  with  peace  and  joys ;  and  this 

0 

X 

Is  my  reward !  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing, 

s 

3 

Not  even  a  grave.                           \He  mounts  the  pile. 

g 

> 

Now,  Myrrha ! 

0 

u 

H 

5 

Myrrha,                                                          Art  thou  ready? 

< 

g 

Sard,  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp.                  \She  fires  the  pile. 

< 

! 

Myrrha,                                              'Tis  fired  !     I  come  ! 
[From  "  Sardanapalus,"  act  v.,  scene  L) 

1 
V  — 

so    KEENLY   TO   THAT    HOUR,    BUT    Ne'eR    FORGOT." — BYRON. 
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J  ■ 
III 

A  NIGHT  SCENE  IN  GREECE. 

c 

ft: 

X 

(A 

'IS^b30I>^  midnight !     On  the  mountains  brown 

Q 

Q 

mmI 

2: 

< 

H  HI    "^^^  ^^^  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ! 

2 

OS 

< 

Blue  roll  the  waters ;  blue  the  sky 

J 

.    Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 

X 

X 

u 
u 

b. 
0 
b. 
H 

o 

-§"'"■                                               I  WM^S~  -  ~"^^^B^^1%^^*1V 

s 

0 

< 
1 

j^^Br  .^^^^^Mp^^^^^^a^ 

5 

1 

X 

w" 

^^^^^^^^^^Ka^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^ 

H 

Q 

'^^^^^■^^^■^^B!!PH^P^^^^^^^^^& 

§ 

S 

^H^H^^^^^^B':     :  .           ^^^9^fl^^'' 

1 

u 

> 

< 

o 

J^^^^^^K                                '^^^^^Kk 

5 

h 

^^^^^^E  ■ 

'^^Hl           ii^^^^f 

£ 

^^^UtaHiiHi^^^l^^RB^^'  - 

0 

!^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^F 

2 
■< 
U 

^^^^^^^I^K' 

a 

s^^HH^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^ 

H 

S 

'^^^K-- 

s 

2 

"^^^^B^^^HWilBP^''                <^^IHE^#4^&&^^-' 

i 

< 

^^J|^^^^BHp-.' ' 

Q 

(d 

z 

^ 

-^  >■  _,  v^j^^^EJMP^BW^^^r'' 

< 

g§ 

:  ■■;- ^^^^^^jffll^SH^^^^C^ 

X 

u 

O 

-'i^=^^^^HBB^^3Bra^|^^^^^^^^^&r'^  * 

Z 

j^S?^^^^^?^^^?^-^''"'^  ~ 

g 

2 

< 

-    ■"=^^'      ^''"    '  ^^^^f 

? 

U 
^ 

\"  The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  1 ") 

i 

^ 

Q 

s 

Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 

0 

> 
< 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 

And  turned  to  earth  without  repining, 

IN  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear  ! 

1 
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Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away, 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 

2 

Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air; 

Z 

c 

I 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 

tt 

ca 
1 

But  murmured  meekly  as  the  brook. 

0 

0( 

2 

The  winds  were  pillowed  on  the  waves ; 

J 

< 

g 

The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves, 

■l 

g 

And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 

X 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 

b. 
0 

2 

(0 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke. 

?: 

D 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 

0: 

es 
S 
U 

S 

Save  where  the  steed  neighed  oft  and  shrill, 

H 

•            And  echo  answered  from  the  hill, 

< 

s 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host  ♦ 

u 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

X 
h 

a 

As  rose  the  muezzin's  voice  in  air 

S5 

2 

k 
^ 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer; 

i 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain. 

K 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain  : 

CO 

> 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 

S 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet,     , 

X 

0 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone. 

p 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

2 

3 

a 

f  From  '*  The  Siege  of  Corinth,"  stanza  xi.     "  What  can  be  finer  than  this 
night-piece  ?  "  asks  Jeffrey ;  and  he  adds  that  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  "  a 
magnificent  composition.     Its  opposite  pictures  are  perhaps  too  violently 
contrasted,  and,  in  some  parts,  too  harshly  coloured;   but  they  are  in 
general  exquisitely  designed,  and  executed  with  the  utmost  spirit  and 

u 

X 

b. 

< 
X 

X 

1 

energy."] 

•  The  Moslem  army  encamped  before  Corinth. 

% 

THB  INDISTINCTNESS  OF  THE  SUFFERING   BREAST."— BYRON. 
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A  BATTLE-PIECE. 

tCorinth  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  under  the  Grand  Vizier,  in  17 15, 

55 

and  carried  by  storm,  after  a  fearful  slaughter.] 

0 

>• 

>• 

Q 

|R^3H£  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 

I 

2 

T 

IB.6II     -^^  ^^  ^^^  morn  were  a  jocund  one. 

h 

Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 

The  morning  from  her  mantle  gray, 

And  the  noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 

X 

Hark  to  the  trump  and  the  drum, 

•< 

And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn, 

X 

£ 

And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they're 

1 

2 

borne, 

0. 

fid 

And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's 

X 

O 
C6 

hum. 

« 

2 

And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,   "They  come ! 

■< 
X 

^ 

they  come ! " 

s 

The  horsetails  are  plucked  from  the  ground. 

2 

bT 

and  the  sword 

I 

z 

a! 

From  its  sheath ;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait 

? 

for  the  word. 

S 

Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 

? 

Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van ; 

*S 

(A 

Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain, 

That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain. 

S5 

b. 

When  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  escape, 

5 

Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape ; 

> 

While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass; 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass. 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit ; 
The  spears  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit; 

X 

FOR  TRUTH   DENIES   ALL   ELOQUENCE  TO  WOE."— BVRON. 

1 
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The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before : 
Foi-ms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar; 
The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post ; 
The  vizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host, 
When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  on ; 
I>eave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 


L. 


("  The  horsetails  are  plucked  from  the  grround,  and  the  sword  from  its  sheath.") 

A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 

A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls. 

God  and  the  prophet — Alia  Hu  ! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo  ! 

"There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder 

to  scale ; 
And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should 

ye  fail  ? 

"  HIS    EARLY   DREAMS   OF   GOOD   OUTSTRIPPED    THE   TRUTH." — BYKON. 
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He  who  first  downs  ^with  the  red  cross  may 

crave 

Hb  heart*s  dearest  wish;  let  him  ask  it,  and 

I 

have!" 

s 

Thus  uttered  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier  j 

ca 

T 

The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear» 

s 

Q 

o 

And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire  :— 

? 

> 
> 

Silence — hark  to  the  signal — fire ! 

c' 

As  the  wolves  that  headlong  go 

s 

S 

h 

On  the  stately  buffalo, 

I 

Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar, 

1 

K 

And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore. 

i 

< 

He  tramples  on  jearth,  or  tosses  on  high 

u. 

s 

The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to 

O 

< 

die: 

< 

Thus  against  the  wall  they  went. 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ; 

I 

X 

Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 

Strewed  the  earth  like  broken  glass. 

s 

td 

Shivered  by  the  shot,  that  tore 

td 

X 

X 

The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more ; 

O 

i 

Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay. 

g 

Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 

Cd 

i 

When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levelled  plain ; 

^4 

Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain. 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash. 

From  the  cliffs  invading  dash 

Huge  fragments,  sapped  by  the  ceaseless  flow. 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go. 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow 

On  the  Alpine  vales  below; 

I 

"  THE   MIGHT,   THE   MAJESTY  OP  LOVELINESS  !  "—LORD   BYRON. 
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"  ALAS  !  THE  BREAST   THAT   INLY   BLEEDS— (lORD   BYRON) 

A  BATTLE-PIECE.                                     89 

Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 

By  the  long  and  oft-renewed 

Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 

I. 

In  finnness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 

T 

X 

Heaped  by  the  host  of  the  infidel. 

i 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 

J 

fe. 
0 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute : 

0 

Pi 

< 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 

s 

M 

< 

For  quarter  or  for  victory. 

§ 

Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder. 

< 

Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 

5 

How  the  sounding  battle  goes, 

g 

1 

en 

If  with  them,  or  for  theur  foes. 

2 

i 

5" 

X 

From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  the 

S 

hilt. 

i 

i 

Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt ; 

H 

2 
o 

But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun. 

<< 

And  all  but  the  afler  carnage  done. 

s 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 

:3 

From  withm  the  plundered  dome : 

H 

2| 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet. 

\ 

2 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street ! 

u 

X 

< 

< 

if 

H 

[From  "  The  Siege  of  Corinth,"  stanras  xxii.  to  xxv.   We  venture  to  think 
the  foregoing  one  of  the  finest  battle-pieces  in  English  poetry.    The  tumult 
and  agitation  of  the  scene  lend  a  quick,  hurried,  impetuous  movement  to 
the  rhythm,  and  the  verse  echoes  with  trump,  and  drum,  and  rapid  feet, 
and  clashing  swords.    There  is  nothing  in  Scott' so  fine  as  this,  despite 
some  crudities  of  expression ;  it  has  all  the  fire  and  straightforwardness  of 
old  Homer.] 

u 

0 

•< 

HATH   NOUGHT   TO   DREAD   FROM   OUTWARD  BLOW."— BYRON. 

— 
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"the  evening  reams  that  smiles  the  cloud  away, 

90                     GEORGE  GORDON,  LORD  BYRON. 

THE  DEATH  OF  HUGO. 

[The  Marquis  of  Este  has  discovered  a  sinful  love  between  his  beautiful 

o 

wife,  Parisina,  and  his  natural  son,  Hugo.     The  latter  is  ordered  for  exe- 

0 

s 

^ 

cution. — See  Gibbon's  "  Miscellaneous  IVorks,"  iii.  470.] 

I 

S^SHE  convent  bells  are  ringing, 

J 

C 

B9H|         But  mournfully  and  slow ; 

5 

In  t;he  gray  square  turret  swinging. 

1 

O 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

s 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go ! 

ai 

s 

1 

Hark  !  the  hymn  is  singing — 

0 

X 

H 

The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

< 

O 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so ! 

s 

Pi 
< 

For  a  departing  being's  soul 

0 

OS 

% 

The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow 

fc 

<! 

bells  knoll: 

!j 

U 

> 

He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 

? 

u 

X 

Kneeling  at  the  friar's  knee, 

a 

g 

s 

Sad  to  hear,  and  piteous  to  see — 

0 

* 

Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 

X 

2 

With  the  block  before,  and  the  guards 

•J 

< 

2 

around — 

> 

Q 

While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle 

i 

Q 

gather 

< 

X 

Z 

To  see  the  son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the 

2 

» 

father! 

i 

<. 

> 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day. 
And  mocked  it  with  his  steadiest  ray; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head  ! 

X 

AND  tints  to-morrow  WITH    PROPHETIC   RAY  !  " — BYRON. 

....               .... 1 
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"the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life."— btkon. 

TI/£  DBA  TH  OF  HUGO.                               9* 

As  his  last  confession  pouring 

To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 

In  penitential  holiness, 

'i 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 

as 
o 

With  absolution  such  as  may 

T 

X 

Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 

S 

That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 

fid 

X 

s 

As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen, 

H 

> 

n 

And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 

bd 

0 

z 

Curled  half  down  his  neck  so  bare; 

h 

But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 

Xi 

X 

Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 

X 

z 

With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter — 

I 

Oh  !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter ! 

\ 

h 

Even  the  stem  stood  chilled  with  awe : 

95 

i 

Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law- 

S 

0 

K 

Yet  they  shuddered  as  they  saw. 

0 
td 

The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 

•< 

1 

Of  that  false  son — and  daring  lover  ! 

2 

K 

His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted; 

His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted— 

EC 
td 

His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripped, 

X 

His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipped  ! 

y 

*Tis  done — all  closely  are  they  shorn — 

!C 

The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn — 

i 

.J 

The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 

Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 

U. 

u 

. 

Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 

X 

And  o*er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied; 

h 

But  no — that  last  indignity 

Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 

All  feelings  seemingly  subdued. 

In  deep  disdain  were  half  renewed. 

*'  THE  MIND,   THE  SPIRIT,  THE  PROMETHEAN   SPARK." — BYRON. 

■                -     ■          — ■                                                                                                                    1 
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"  HOW   BEAUTIFUL  IS   ALL  THIS  VISIBLE   WORLD  ! 

92                     GEORGE  GORDON,  LORD  BYRON. 

When  headsman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 

Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind, 

As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 

'? 

"  No — ^yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath ; 

0 

CQ 

These  hands  are  chained,  but  let  me  die 

a 

At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 

J 

S 
I 

Strike : "  and,  as  the  word  he  said, 

g 

Upon  the  block  he  bowed  his  head ; 

0 

These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 

**  Strike,"— and  flashing  fell  the  stroke— 

h 

is 

RoRed  the  head— and,  gushing,  sunk 

w 

Back  the  stained  and  heaving  trunk, 

0 

? 

In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 

s 

H 

Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain; 

Q 
< 

5 
2 

O 

His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  for  ever. 

i 

2 

< 

y 

u 

N 

i 

5 

£ 

[  From  "  Parisina,"  stanzas  xv.  to  xvii.     "The  grand  part  of  this  poem 
is  th^t  which  describes  the  execution  of  the  rival  son,  and  in  which,  though 
there  is  no  pomp,  either  of  language  or  sentiment,  and  everything,  on  the 
contrary,  is  conceived  and  expressed  with  studied  simplicity  and  directness, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetry  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
many  parallels." — Lord  Jeffrey.  ] 

< 

I 

PQ 

y 
B 

TWILIGHT  IN  ITALY. 

s 

< 

I 

S 

0 

BS^^T  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 

0 
2 

IfcUM     '^^  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard  ; 

13 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear ! 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet ; 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met. 

HOW  GLORIOUS   IN   ITS   ACTION   AND  ITSELF  ! " — BYRON. 
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'  THE   MIND  WHICH    IS   IMMORTAL   MAKES   ITSELF— (bVRON) 


A  BROTHER'S  DEATH. 


9Z 


\'*  The  mghtingale's  high  note  is  heard.") 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure. 
So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure. 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day. 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away. 
[From  **  Parisina."] 


A  BROTHER'S  DEATH. 

[  In  the  dungeon  of  the  Castle  of  Cl.illon,  on  the  Lake  of  Genc\'a,  were 
imprisoned  three  brothers,  each  chained  to.  a  separate  pillar,  until,  after 
long  years  of  agony,  the  two  youngest  were  released  by  the  merciful  hand 
of  death.  The  eldest  was  at  length  liberated  by  his  persecutor,  and  in  his 
joyless  freedom  tells  the  tale  of  hb  sufferings.  The  death  of  the  youngest 
is  thus  described ; — ] 

UT  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower. 
Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hour, 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race. 


REQUITAL   FOR   ITS  GOOD   OR   EVIL  THOUGHTS." — BYKON. 
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"to  dream  of  joy,  and  wake  no  sorrow, — (byron) 
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GEORGE  GORDON,  LORD  BYRON. 


His  martyred  father*s  dearest  thougiu,^ 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free  ; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 
He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  withered  on  the  stalk  away. 
He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 
So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 
So  tearless,  yet  so  tender — kind. 
And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind  ; 


IS    doomed   to    all   who    love   or    live.    — LORD    BVKON. 
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With   all   the   while  a   cheek   whose 

bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away            • 

Z 

o 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray — 

o 

K 
>• 

t6 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 

03 

0 

T 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright. 

2 

> 

< 

< 
0) 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur,  not 

J 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,— 

> 

< 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

1 

s 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

H 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence— lost 

Q 

< 
X 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

e 

2 

^ 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 

> 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 

S 

2 

I  listened,  but  I  could  not  hear; 

2 

< 
U 

I  called,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear; 

fid 

Q 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

h 
I 

% 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished ; 

o 

X 

I  called,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

X 

1 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 

> 

2 

o 

And  mshed  to  him : — I  found  him  not, 

< 
fid 

-< 

/  only  stirred  in  this  black  spot. 

u. 

o 

o 

/  only  lived,  /  only  drew 

1 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon  dew; 

z 

The  last,  the  sole,  the  dearest  link 

I 

h 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Cd 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

X 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath— 

My  brothers — both  had  ceased  to  breathe : 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still. 

Alas !  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 

AND   NE'kR   CAN    BR   WHAT    ONCE   WE    DID    BEHOLD." — BYRON. 
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"and  morn  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
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0 

X 

S3 

% 

96                     GEORGE  GORDON,  LORD  BYRON. 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

n 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive— 

Q 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

2 

^ 

.  That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

£ 

S 

2 

I  know  not  why 

1 

0 

I  could  not  die, 

0 

o 

I  had  no  earthly  hope  but  faith. 

S 

X 
y 

And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

J 

s 
> 

[  From  "  The  Prisoner  of  Chfllon."  After  reading  this  strain  of  simple  and 

§ 

X 

unexaggerated  pathos,  we  feel  that  there  were  deeps  in  Byron's  world- 

CO 

h 

< 

Cfl 

o 

encrusted  nature,  on  which  he  drew  too  seldom.     0 1  si  sic  omnia.] 

U 
u 

1 

X 

A  LAMENT. 

i 

^TOjlND  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

h 

jlWl|          As  aught  of  mortal  birth; 

I 

And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

^ 

9 

Too  soon  returned  to  Earth  1 

CO 

D 

0 

2 
< 

Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed, 

s 

•J 

And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

0 

^ 
a 

s 

In  carelessness  or  mirth. 

< 

There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 

0 

■< 

A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

H 
t 

s 

h 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low. 

X 

i 

0 
0^; 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot; 

<! 

There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow. 

t; 

So  I  behold  them  not : 

g 

o 
z 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 

8 

^ 

That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love, 

8 

X 

o 

Like  common  earth  can  rot : 

0 

X 

To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 

s 

42 

Tis  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

OF  CONSCIOUSNESS   AWAKING  TO   HER   WOES." — BYRON, 
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Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou, 
Vihx^  di^t  not  chai\ge  tbrough  all  the  past, 

An4  canslj  not  a^r  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  nval  steal. 

Nor  falsehood  disavow ; 
And,  what  were  worse^  thou  canst  not  spe 
Ox  wrong,  or  change,  ox  ^ult  in  m^ 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  th^t  lowers, 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
^  envy  now  too  much  to  weep ; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine. 
That  all  those  charms  have  passed  away ; 
I  might  have  watched  through  long  decay. 


The  flower  in  ripened  bloom  unmat9l|i,e4 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatclpe^ 

The  leaves  must  drop  away : 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
fo  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Th^n  see  it  plucked  to  day  i 
Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  he^t- 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair, 

I  know  not  if  1  could  have  b^jrue 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade; 
The  night  that  followed  such  a  mom 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade: 


THE  DOME  OP  THOUGHT,  THK    PALAC&   tJF   THE  SOUl*,"— OVKON. 
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Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  passed, 

^ 

s 

And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

2 
0 

a 

id 

Extinguished,  not  decayed; 

X 

As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 

J 

1    2 
1   0 

Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high. 

s 

< 
(A 

i 
S 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep, 

S 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed. 

< 

X 

i4 

1    1 

To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

& 

OS 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed ; 

H 

X 

To  gaze,  how  fondly!  on  thy  face, 

0 
Id 

£ 

To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace, 

2 

2 

< 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head ; 

Cd 

!0 

And  show  that  love,  however  vain, 

ea 

5 

X 

Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

< 

a 

< 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain. 

a. 

(A 

z 
o 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free 

\ 

fc 

The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain. 

13 

s 

Than  thus  remember  thee ! 

I 

;    < 

X 

The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 

Q 

Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

H 

i 

Returns  again  to  me. 

n 

O 

And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 

td 

§ 

[2 

Than  aught  except  its  living  years. 

S 

> 

X 

< 

X 

[From  the  "  Occasional  Pieces."     It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  author 
of  this  pathetic  and  earnest  strain  was  also  the  author  of  the  bombast  and 
turgidity  which  characterize  so  much  of  *'  Childe  Harold  "  and  the  **  Oriental 
Tales."    Well  may  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  call  it  "a  masterly  example  of 
Byron's  command  of  strong  thought  and  close  reasoning  in  verse."    There 
were  surely  two  Byrons :  one,  who  wrote  from  his  inner  self,  with  infinite 
pathos,  truth,  and  feeling;  the  other,  who  wrote  from  his  vanity  and  his 
intellect,  with  an  evident  straining  and  want  of  reality.  ] 

s 

X 

l 

1 

> 

AND   CLINGS   TO  THOUGHTS   NOW   BETTER   FAR   REMOVED  !  "—BVRON. 

1 
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THE   HOMEWARD-BOUND  SHIP. 

ES — she  is  ours — a  home-returning  bark — 
Blow  fair,  thou  breeze ! — she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 
Already  doubled  is  the  cape — our  bay 

Receives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 

How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes ! 

Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes! 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

Who  would  not  dare  the  battle-fire,  the  wreck, 

To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

■[From  "The  CorsJiir,"  canto  L,  3.] 


5Bh0ma0  ©"am^jbeU. 


("  What,"  remarks  Professor  Wilson — *'  what  shall  we  say  of  the  '  Plea- 
sures of  Hope '  ?  That  the  harp  from  which  that  music  breathed  was  an 
iEolian  harp,  placed  in  the  window  of  a  high  hall,  to  catch  airs  from  heaven 
when  heaven  was  glad,  as  well  she  might  be  with  such  moon  and  such  stars, 
and  streaming  half  the  region  with  a  magnificent  aurora  botealis.  Now  the 
music  deepens  into  a  majestic  march — ^now  it  swells  into  a  holy  hymn — and 
now  it  dies  away,  elegiac-like,  as  if  mourning  over  a  tomb.  Vague,  indefi- 
nite, uncertain,  dream-like,  and  visionary  all ;  but  never  else  than  beauti- 
ful ;  and  ever  and  anon,  we  know  not  why,  sublime.  It  ceases  in  the  hush  ^ 
of  night — and  we  awaken  as  if  from  a  dream.  Is  it  no{  even  so  ?  In  his  ^ 
youth,  Campbell  lived  where  '  distant  isles  could  hear  the  loud  Corbrechtan 
roar  ; '  and  sometimes  his  poetry  is  like  that  whirlpool — the  sound  as  of  the 
wheek  of  many  chariots.  Yes,  happy  was  it  for  him  that  he  had  liberty  to 
roam  along  the  many-based,  hollow-rumbling  western  coast  of  that  unac- 
countable cotmty,  Argyllshire.  The  sea-roar  cultivated  his  natiu-ally  fine 
musical  ear,  and  it  sank  too  into  his  heart.  Hence  is  his  prime  poem  bright 
with  hope,  as  \&  the  sunny  sea,  when  sailors'  sweethearts  on  the  shore  are 
looking  out  for  ships ;  and  from  a  foreign  station  down  comes  the  fleet 
before  the  wind,  and  the  very  shells  beneath  their  footsteps  seem  to  sing 
for  joy.  As  for  *  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  we  love  her  as  if  she  were  our 
own  only  daughter— filling  our  life  with  bliss,  and  then  leaving  it  desolate. 

"  THE   BARS  SURVIVE  THE  CAPTIVE  THEY   ENTHRALL." — BYRON. 
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'song   is    but   the   eloquence  of  truth.    — THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 


Even  now  we  see  her  ghost  gliding  through  those  giant  woods !  As  for 
'  Lochiel's  Warning,'  there  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  Last  of  the  Seers. 
The  Second  Sight  is  now  extinguished  in  the  Highland  glooms — the  lament 
wails  no  more, 

*  That  man  may  not  hide  what  God  would  reveal  I ' 

The  Navy  owes  much  to  *  Ye  Mariners  of  England  1'  Sheer  hulks  often 
seemed  ships  till  that  strain  arose — but  ever  since  in  our  imagination  have 
they  brightened  th«  (oaring  ocean." 

Thomas  Campbell,  the  author  of  these  admirable  poems,  was  bom  in  Glas- 
gow, July  37,  1777%  If  e  received  a  good  education,  and  won  distinction  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city.  After  a  residence  of  some  years  among 
the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Western  Highlands,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh 
and  entered  upon  the  Hie  of  a  man  of  letters.  In  April  1797  appeared  his 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  he  sprang  at  once  into  popularity  and  fame. 
Four  editions  were  call«d  ^  in  a  twelvenonth,  and  every  reader  was  en- 
chanted by  its  sparkle  aad  its  glow,  its  vivid  descriptions,  musical  lan- 
guage, and  generous  senlinj^nts.  Campbell  afterwards  visited  the  Conti- 
nent, and  on  tlie  Danube  aqd  the  Elbe  wrote  some  of  his  deathleS  lyrics, 
those  "  perfect  chrysolites"  which  will  perpetuate  to  all  time  his  renown  as 
a  poet  "Lochiel's  Warning"  and  "  Hohenlinden"  were  written  in  1802. 
In  1803  Campbell  returi^d  to  England,  and  soon  afterwards  received  a 
pension  from  Government  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  as  the  national 
Tyrtaeus.  In  1809  appeared  his  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  From  1820  to 
1830  he  edited  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  to  which  he  contributed  some 
of  his  finest  ballads.  In  18 19  he  gave  to  the  world  his  "  Specimens  of 
the  British  Poets,"  which  are  interspersed  with  critical  disquisitions  of 
great  eloquence  and  discrimination.  "  Theodric,  and  other  Poems,"  ap- 
peared in  1834. 

Thomas  Campbell  died  at  Boulogne,  on  the  xsth  of  June  1844.  His  re- 
mains were  carried  to  England,  and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
our  English  poetry  he  may  be  considered  the  lineal  successor  of  Gray, 
whom,  however,  he  surpassed  in  depth  of  pathos,  in  earnestness  of  feeling, 
and  vividness  of  description.] 


THE  ATHEISTS  CREED. 

jH  !  lives  there,  Heaven,  beneath  thy  dread  expanse, 
One  hopeless,  dark  idolater  of  chance. 
Content  to  feed,  with  pleasures  unrefined. 

The  lukewarm  passions  of  a  lowly  mind ; 

Who,  mouldering  earthward,  'reft  of  every  trust. 

In  joyless  union  wedded  to  the  dust, 

'  WATCH   THE   BRIGHTENING   KOSES  OF  THE  SKY." — T.    CAMPBELU 
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"auspicious   hope!   in  thy  sweet  garden   grow— (t.    CAMPBELL) 

\ 

r^JS:  A  THEIST'S  CREED.                            lOI 

Could  all  his  parting  energy  dismiss, 

a. 

And  call  this  barren  world  sufficient  bliss  ? 

0< 

< 

< 

There  live,  alas  1  of  Heaven-directed  men. 

J 

f 

Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene^ 

K 

.1 

Who  hail  thee,  Man !  the  pilgrim  of  a  day> 

< 

a 

0 

Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  cliy  \ 

> 

c 

Q 

Frail  as  the  leaf  in  autumn's  yellow  bower^ 

H 

s 

s 

Dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower  ! 

(0 

a 

A  friendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sires 

H 

ea 

Z 

z 

Whose  mortal  life,  and  momentary  fire, 

3 
Z 

3 
«* 

Light  to  the  grave  his  chance-created  for»> 

< 

S 

As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm, 

q" 

0 

> 

And,  when  the  gun's  tremendous  flash  is  o'er. 

u 
o 

2 

To  night  and  silence  sink  kft  evermore  ! 

5 

I 

Are  these  the  pompous  tidings  y«  proclaitDy 

H 

X 

0 

z 

Lights  of  the  world  and  demigods  of  Fame  ? 

(A 

5 

Is  this  your  triumph — ^this  your  protid  applause^ 

i^ 

Children  of  truth,  and  champions  of  her  cause  ? 

< 

0 

For  this  hath  science  searched  on  weary  wing> 

< 

By  shore  and  sea— each  mite  and  living  thing  ? 

Z 

z 

s 

Launched  with  Iberia's  pilot*  from  the  steep, 

a 

2 

0 

To  worlds  unknown,  and  isles  beyond  the  deep  ? 

X 

■< 

Or  round  the  Cape  her  livuig  chariot  driven, 

< 

> 

And  wheeled  in  triumph  through  the  signs  of  heavett  ? 

Z 

jS 

Oh  I  star-eyed  science,  hast  thou  wandered  there. 

o 

h 

£ 

To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair  ? 

^ 

S 

Then  bind  the  palm  thy  sage's  brow  to  suit. 

0. 

•J 

< 

Of  blasted  leaf,  and  death-distilling  fruit  ! 

z" 

0 

Ah  me !  the  laurelled  wreath  that  murder  rears. 

8 

Blood-nursed,  and  watered  by  the  widow's  tears, 

s 

*  "Iberia*s  pilot:"— Christopher  Columbus.      Ibena  was  the  Roman 

- 

name  for  the  country  now  called  Spain. 

WREATHS   FOR   EACH   TOIL,    A   CHARM    FOR    EVERY  WOE.'*— CAMPBELL. 
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"come,    bright   improvement,    in  the  car   of   time,— (t.    CAMPBELL) 

I02                                THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Seems  not  so  foul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread 

•J 
.J 

As  waves  the  night-shed  round  the  sceptic  head. 

i 

S 

What  is  the  bigot's  torch,  the  tyrant's  chain  ? 

< 

< 
(J 

I  smile  on  death  if  heavenward  Hope  remain  ! 

J 

r 

But,  if  the  warring  winds  of  Nature's  strife 

> 

< 

Be  all  the  faitWess  charter  of  my  life. 

< 

>« 

If  chance  awaked,  inexorable  power ! 

I 

s 

This  frail  and  feverish  being  of  an  hour, 

2 

Doomed  o'er  the  world's  precarious  scene  to  sweep. 

I 

§ 

Swift  as  the  tempest  travels  on  the  deep. 

Z 

■J 

o 

To  know  delight  but  by  her  parting  smile, 

1 

:3 

And  know,  and  wish,  and  weep  a  litde  while ; 

i 

Then  melt,  ye  elements,  that  formed  in  vain 

s 

3 

This  troubled  pulse,  and  visionary  brain ! 

a 

S 
3 

Fade,  ye  wild  flowers,  memorials  of  my  doom  ! 

X 

And  sink,  ye  stars,  that  light  me  to  the  tomb  1 

< 
S 

(A 

Truth,  ever  lovely  since  the  world  b^^an. 

c 

g 

The  foe  of  tyrants  and  the  friend  of  man, — 

g 

s 

How  can  thy  words  from  balmy  slumber  start 

>• 
< 

z 
o 

rs 

Reposing  virtue  pillowed  on  the  heart  1 

oe. 

Z 

o 

Yet  if  thy  voice  the  note  of  thunder  rolled. 

< 

And  that  were  true  which  nature  never  told ; 

X 
h 

X 

Let  wisdom  smile  not  on  her  conquered  field  ; 

(A 

H 

X 

X 

Q 

No  rapture  dawns,  no  treasure  is  revealed! 

8 

Oh  !  let  her  read,  nor  loudly,  nor  elate, 

X 

3 

The  doom  that  bars  us  from  a  better  fate  ; 

> 

se. 

H 

But  sad  as  angel's  for  the  good  man's  sin. 

z 
o 

X 

Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in ! 

I 

J2 

M 

X 

[From  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  Part  il] 

1 

z 

3 

1 ^ 1 

AND   RULE  THE  SPACIOUS   WORLD   FROM   CLIME  TO  CLIME  !  "—CAMPBELL. 
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"'tis   distance   lends   enchantment   to  the  view." — CAMPBELL. 

d 

THE  INDIAN'S  DEA  TH-SONG.                       103 

< 
< 

THE  INDIAN'S  DEATH-SONG. 

J 

0 

z 

*•  HrHND  I  could  weep,"  the  Oneyda  chief* 

D 

J 

Ma^     His  descant  wildly  thus  Ijegan  ; 

E 

^ 

*^  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

X 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son  ! 

i 

■■r. 

Or  bow  his  head  in  woe ; 

K 

H 

For  by  my  wrongs  and  by  my  wrath  ! 

< 

z 

To-morrow  Areouski'sf  breath 

2 
0 

(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death) 

i 

§ 

Shall  light  us  to  the  foe  : 

< 

X 

< 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy ! 

I 

> 

3 

The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  ! 

a 

z 
< 

u 
5 

**  But  thee,  my  flower !  whose  breath  was  given 

fe 

By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 

u 

i 

The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heaven 

< 

•J 

Forbid  not  thee  to  weep  ! — 

X 

(T 

^                   Nor  will  the  Christian  host, 

a 

^ 

Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve 

§ 

To  see  thee  on  the  battle's  eve 

b. 

J 

Lamenting  take  a  mournful  leave 

0: 

p 

Of  her  who  loved  thee  most : 

Of 

u 

She  was  the  rainbow  of  thy  sight ! 

z 

K 

X 

Thy  sun— thy  heaven — of  lost  delight ! 

z 
< 

c 

**  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die  ! 

Q 
fid 

s 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled, 

§ 

Ah !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly. 

3 

2 

> 

Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world  ? 

Vi 

Pi 

Z 

< 

Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home? 

t 

2* 

*  Outalissi,  chief  of  the  Oneyda  Indians,  a  North  American  tribe,  one  of 
the  characters  in  Campbell's  poem, 
t  Areouski,  the  Indian  god  of  war. 

< 

X 

"  HOPE,    THE   CHARMER,    LINGERED  STILL   BEHIND." — T.    CAMPBELL. 
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'  FKEEDOAI    SHRIEKED— AS   KOSCIUSKO   FELL  !  " — THOMAS  CAMHUEI.L. 
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THOMAS  q^AMPBELL. 


I"  Lamenting;  take  a  mournful  leave  of  her  who  loved  thee  most."] 

The  hand  is  gone  that  cropped  its  flowers  ! 
Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours  ! — 
Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers  ! 
And  should  we  thither  roam, 
Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread, 
Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead  ! 


MAN,   THE   HERMIT,    SIGHED,    TILL   WOMAN   SMILED. 


CAMHBEl.U 
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"to  bear   is  to  conquer  our   pate."— T.    CAMPBELL. 

LOCHIEVS  WARNING.                              I05 

**  But  bwky  the  trump  I-^o-morrow  thou 

la  glory's  fires  shall  dry  thy  tears  : 

Ev^n  from  the  land  of  shadows  noxi' 

My  father's  awftil  ghost  appears, 

i                          Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll ! 

i 

\                         He  bids  my  soul  for  batUe  thirst— 

a. 
2 

5                          He  bids  me  dry  the  last— the  first— 

< 

1                          The  only  |ears  that  ^er  burst 

t 

K                           From  Outaiissi's  fedid  ! 

I                         Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

C/5 

< 

,  ^                           The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief !  '* 

a 
a 

>                                         f  From  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming."] 

1 

< 

2 

5                                  LOCHIEL'S  WARNING. 

X 

Q 

0 
u 

0 

\                                                               WIZARD. 

h 

bd 

u 

\        nHOCHIEL,  \jc\MiA  \  beware  of  the  day,* 

< 

.«         Mil     When  the  Lowknds  shall  meet  thee  m  battle  array! 

0                        For  a  field  of  the  dead  rashes  red  on  my  sight. 

I 

<              And  the  dans  of  Cidlodeft  are  scattered  m  fight : 

M 

*              They  rally,  they  bleed^  for  their  kingdom  and  crown ; 

> 

1               Woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down ! 

0 

„               Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain. 

> 

g              And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  sure  trod  to  the  plmn; — 

S 

'  ^                  But  hark  \  thpongfa  the  fiist-fla^ing  l^htning  of  war, 

H               What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far? 

f- 

}               Tis  thme,  O  GlenuHin  !  whose  bride  shall  await, 

X 

Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate* 

A  steed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there  ; 

But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 

•  This  interview  between  Lochiel,  a  Jacobite  chief,  who  risked  all  in 

support  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  a  Highland  seer  or  wizard,  is  sup- 

posed to  have  taken  place  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Culknien  (1746). 

"pensive   beauty   smiling   in    HBR  tears."— CAMPBELL. 
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"  TRUTH,    EVER   LOVELY  SINCE  THE  WORLD   BEGAN."— CAMPBELL. 

J 

.J 
H 

Io6                                THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Weep,  Albin  !  to  death  and  captivity  led ! 

Oh,  weep !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead  : 

s 

For  a  merciless  sword  on  CuUoden  shall  wave. 

y 

Id 

Culloden  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 

^1 

S 

LOCHIEI- 

< 

X 

(A 

u 
2 

Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer ! 

k4 

i 

Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  a^ear. 

> 

s 

X 

Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight. 

< 

.1 

o 

This  mantle  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 

h 

o 

< 

WIZARD. 

O 

X 

< 

X 

Ha !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 

g 

Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn  ! 

o 
2: 

^ 

Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth, 

i 

2 

From  his  home  in  the  dark-rolling  clouds  of  the  north  ? 

25 

s 

Lo  1  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeeding,  he  rode 

H 

i 

Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad : 

> 

But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high ! 

OS 

Ah !  home  let  him  speed — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 

SQ 

? 

Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?  why  shoot  to  the  blast 

Cd 
u 

3 

Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ? 

< 

f 

'Tis  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 

X 

O 

From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  Heaven. 

X 

< 

Oh,  crested  Lochiel !  the  peerless  in  might, 

o 

:^ 

Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlement's  height. 

X 

H 

i 

Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  bum  ; 

Q 

< 

< 

Return  to  thy  dwelling  !  all  lonely  return  ! 

^ 
2 

For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood. 

(d 

X 

And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood. 

LOCHIEI« 

td 

< 

False  Wizard,  avaunt !  I  have  marshalled  my  clan  : 

X 

«1 

Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one ! 

"  THE   FOE  OF  TYRANTS,    AND  THE   FRIEND   OF   MAN." — CAMPBELL. 
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'but  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou,  in  truth? — (CAMPBELL) 


LOCHIEVS  WARNING. 
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They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock ! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred  and  woe  to  his  cause, 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws ; 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanranald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud ; 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array — 


WIZARD. 

— Lochid,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day ! 

For,  dark  and  despairing,  niy  sight  I  may  seal, 

But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would 'reveal  : 

Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 

And  coming  events  c^t  their  shadows  before, 

I  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 

With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king. 

Lo  !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  vials  of  wrath, 

Behold  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path  ! 

Now,  in  darkness  and  billows,  he  sweeps  from  my  sight : 

Rise  !  rise !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight ! 

'Tis  finished.     Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moors  ; 

CuUoden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores  ; 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?    Where  ? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 

Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean- wave,  banished,  forlorn, 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 

Ah  no !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near  ; 

The  war- drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 

His  death-bell  is  tolling  ;  oh !  mercy,  dispel 

Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 

Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs, 

And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims. 

THE   torrent's   SMOOTHNESS   ERE   IT    DASH    BELOW  !  "— T.    CAMPBELL. 
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"shall  nature  bound  to  earth's  diurnal  span, 

108                                THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Accursed  be  the  fieiggots  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 

o 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown  ere  it  ceases  to  beat, 

J 

5 

(4 

With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale — 

LOCHIEL. 

J 

U 

— Down,  soothless  insulter  \    I  trust  not  the  tale ; 

z 

s 

For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet 

I 

0 

z 

2 

< 

So  Wadt  with  dishonour,  so  foul  with  retreat 

s 

> 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  Uieir  gore. 

H 

CO 

S 

Like  oeeain-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 

f- 

Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains. 

0 

3 

s 

While  the  k^ttdlmg  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 

06 

< 

Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low. 

X 

^ 

With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  ! 

< 

a 

And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name^ 

> 

0^ 

Look  proftdlly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame. 

2 

z 
< 
s 
s 
0 
u 

f  From  th*  "  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell."] 
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MAN  THE  HERMIT. 

> 

•< 

IBSSILL  Hjrmen  brought  his  love-delighted  hour, 

s 

fid 

HH     There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden's  rosy  bower! 

> 
X 

04 
K 

In  vain  the  viewless  seraph,  lingering  there, 

z 

I 

At  starry  midnight  charmed  the  silent  air; 

w^ 

K. 

In  vain  the  wild-bird  carolled  on  the  steep. 

z 

E 

To  hail  the  sun,  slow- wheeling  from  the  deep ; 

0 
> 

< 

In  vain,  to  soothe  the  solitary  shade. 

g 

1 

Aerial  notes  in  mingled  measure  played ; 

> 

as 

The  summer  wind  that  shook  the  spangled  tree, 

X 

The  whispering  wave,  the  murmur  of  the  bee ; — 

s 

Still  slowly  passed  the  melancholy  day. 

And  still  the  stranger  wist  not  where  to  stray, — 

THE   FIRE  OF  GOD,   THE   IMMORTAL  SOUL  OF   MAN, — 
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"  I  WATCH   THE   WHEELS   OF  NATURE'S   MAZY   PLAN,— (CAMPBELI.) 

THE  LAST  MAN.                                    I09 

Tbe  world  was  sad ! — the  garden  was  a  wild ! 

0 

And  Man,  the  hermit,  sig^d^-^1  Woman  smiled ! 

J 

< 
S 

[From  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Hope."] 
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THE  LAST  MAN. 

% 

HPWLL  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  glocon ; 

> 

X 
H 

n^        The  Sun  himself  mu6«t  die. 

ae 

Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

D 
fc 

;£ 

Its  immortality ! 

< 

X 

k. 
0 

I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 

0 

0 

That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

ft 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 

fiu 

H 

X 

I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould 

i 

H 

That  shaU  Creation*s  death  behold. 

0 

z 

2 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime. 

3 

s 

z 

X 

The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare. 

X 
H 

< 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan, 

> 

K 

X 

Around  that  lonely  man  ! 

(A 

Some  had  expired  in  fight — ^the  brands 

s 

Q 

K 

Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands ; 

a 

i 

In  plague  and  famine  some ! 

- 

Earth's  cities  bad  no  sound  oor  tnad, 

0 

H 

X 

And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

•J 
k. 

id 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb ! 

BB 

1 

Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood, 

With  dauntless  words  and  high, 
That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood, 

> 
X 

As  if  a  storm  passed  by ; 

AND   LEARN  THE  FUTURE  BY  THE  PAST   OF   MAN."— CAMPBELL. 
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•'tyrants!  in  vain  yb  trace  the  wizard  ring. 

i 

OQ 

a. 

no                                THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Saying,  **  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 

f 

Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run — 

J. 

55 

'Tis  mercy  bids  thee  go ; 

> 

For  thou  ten  thousand,  thousand  years 

Q 

X 

Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

o 

■fe 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

X 

"  What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

s 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 

g 

g 

And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth. 

u 

The  vassals  of  his  will ! 

X 
h 

Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway, 

X 

s 

Thou  dim  discrowned*  kmg  of  day. 

D 

h 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 

< 

i 

And  triumphs,  that  beneath  thee  sprang, 

Id 

X 

Id 

Healed  not  a  passion,  or  a  pang, 

bf 

2 

Entailed  on  human  hearts. 

1 

2 

< 

**  Go, — let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Cd 

X 

Id 
> 
O 

Upon  the  stage  of  men, 

Id 

Id 

Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

X 

Life's  tragedy  again ; 

g 

2 

Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back. 

•J 

a 

Nor  waken  flesh  upon  the  rack 

< 

X 

X 

o 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe ; 

S5 

o 

Stretched  in  disease's  shapes  abhorred. 

M 

X 

h 

Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword. 

(d 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

o 

K 

**  E'en  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

Q 
Id 

i 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire ; 

X 
h 

s 

Test  of  all  sumless  agonies. 

h 

i 

Behold  not  me  expire. 

S5 

H 

*  *'  My  gray,  discrownM  head." — Charles  /. 

- 

IN   VAIN  YE   limit    MIND's    UNWEARIED  SPRING;— 
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"  SAY,   YE  FOND  ZEALOTS  TO  THE  WORTH   OF  YORE, 

J 

THE  LAST  MAN.                                    1 1 1 

My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death — 

< 

Their  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath 

z 

T 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast ; 

o 

§ 

The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall — 

.) 

The  majesty  of  Darkness  shall 

Q   • 

Receive  my  parting  ghost ! 

0 

S 

> 

s 

as 

"  This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

•J 

2 
M 

>    1 

H 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark ; 

U    1 

s 

9 

Yet  think  not,  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

< 

< 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  1 

(A 

S 

No  !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 

0 

In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine. 

u 

a. 

03 

H 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath, 

< 

H 

Who  captive  led  captivity, 

X 

Who  robbed  the  Grave  of  victory, 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death  I 

Z 

J* 

**  Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

g 

On  Nature's  awful  waste. 

§ 

g 

To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

52 

X 

? 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 

i 

S 

Go,  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face. 

£ 

o 

Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race. 

^ 

J 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod. 

< 

(A 

The  dark'ning  universe  defy 

CO 
(A 

? 

To  quench  his  immortality, 

I 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God ! " 

I 

< 
Q 

o 

z 

< 

[This  beautiful  lyriq  was  first  published  with  *'  Theodric,  a  Domestic 
Tale,  and  other  Poems,"  in  1824.     Mrs.  Shelley  has  written  a  novel  on  the 
same  subject.    The  novel,  however,  is  less  effective  than  the  poem,  as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  elaborate  a  theme 
wholly  out  of  the  range  of  man's  ordinary  sympathies.     It  is  fitted,  per- 
haps, for  treatment  in  outline ;  no  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  details  csin  ever 
be  successful.] 
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g 

X 

0 

HATH    VALOUR    LEFT   THE  WORLD   TO   LIVE   NO   JVIORK  ? 
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*AND  WHAT    IS   LIFE?      AN   MOVR-GLASS  ON    THE  RUN,- 


yOHN  CLARE. 


(John  Clare's  life  is  one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in  the  history  of  poetry 
and  poets.  He  was  bom  flk  H^pstone,  n«ar  Peterborough,  in  1793.  His 
parents  were  humble  peasants,  and  he  himself  from  an  early  age  worked 
as  a  plough-boy.  Stinwla^d  by  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge,  he 
worked  extra  hoims  \fi  ob^up  wherewithal  to  defray  die  cost  of  some  occa- 
sional schooJpig.  He  leamed  to  read  and  write,  and  having  contrived  to 
purchase  a  copy  of  Thomspp's  **  Seasons,"  was  inspired  with  a  love  of 
poetry,  which  manifested;  i^l£  i|i  spontaneovs  song.  Thenceforward  he 
continued  to  "  warble  bis  iwpjiemeditated  lays,"  thoi^h  there  were  few  to 
listen  to  the  si|?i^Ie  i;ui;al  ipusic.  A  desire  of  fame  came  at  length  to  him, 
as  i^  pomes  \f>  aji)  poets ;  aii4  having  by  hard  labour  saved  a  small  sum  of 
mon^,  hie  i^sued  pi;ospectuses  foi;  subscribers.  Only  seven  appeared :  but 
through  the  agency  of  a  frij^nd^  Clare  >iras  introduced  to  a  London  pub- 
lishing firm  (Messrs..  Ta^oji^and  Hjeni^),  whp  bought  his  poems  for  £00^ 
and  pu)>UsHed  ^em  in  x^y^  und^  the  tgjle  0^  "  l^xs^  of  Rural  Life  and 
^  Scenevy."  Their  viyid  and  accurate  piptupes  ol  natuse,  their  gentle  feeling, 
S  and  simple  melodiy,  were  immediately  recognized  by  th^e  critics.  Several 
noblemen  and  gen^emien  generouj^  combined  to  pdaoe  thpir  author  above 
the  reach  of  want,  a^d  secured  him  an  aoaual  income  of  ;^3a  He  married 
his  first  loye,  and  a  sunny  noon  seemed  likely  to  copipensate  him  for  the 
gloomy  momins^of  hi^  ^e.  9ut  imprudently  launching  into  farming  specu- 
lations, ^  difssipated  his  little  fortune,  and,  belfig  d(eficieo^  in  stamina  and 
strengtK  of  character,  sunk  into  a  nervous  despondency,  which  rendered 
necessary  his  removal  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Fi^m  ^ence  he  contrived  to 
effect  his^  escape ;  an4  as  the  woundpd  bird  seeks  its  nest,  so  the  heart- 
broken poet  sought  hjjs  ho^e.  from  Epping  Forest  he  made  his  way  on 
foot  to  Northborough,  and  arrived  on  the  third  day  after  his  escape, 
July  33,  1841.  He  «(as  afterwards  rempyed  to  Novdvunpton  Asylum, 
where  he  reside4  until  his  deat^  on  the  30th  of  May  1864.  Of  his  poetry 
Wilson  justly  says  that  it  1^  '*  humble  in  every  sense,  but  nevertheless  the 
product  of  g^iu^  which  speaks  for  itself  audibly  and  clearly  in  lowliest 
strains.  Hi^s  mind  is  an  original  one ;  his  most  indifferent  verses  prove  it : 
for  though  he  m,ust  haye  i:ea,d  much  poetry  since  his  earlier  day,  he  retains 
his  own  style,  V(hich,  ^ough  not  marked  by  any  very  strong  character- 
btics,  is  yet  su^.ciently  peculiar  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  himself,  and  is 
a  natural  gift."] 


TO  THE  PRIMROSE. 

ELCOME,  pale  Primrose  !  starting  up  between 
Dead  matted  leaves  of  as^  and  oak  that  strew 
The  every  lawn,  the  wood,  and  spinney  through, 
'Mid  creeping  moss  and  vrf%  darker  green ; 


a   mist   retreating   prom   the  morning  sun.    —CLARE. 
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'and   happiness?      a    BUBRLR   on   the  stream, — (JOHN   CLARE) 


TO  THE  PRIMROSE. 


"3 


How  much  thy  presence  beautifies  the  ground  ! 
How  sweet  thy  modest  unaffected  pride 
Glows  on  the  sunny  bank  and  wood's  warm  side  ! 

And  where  thy  fairy  flowers  in  groups  are  found, 


i'v  :^f:v  ■ 


\"  Pluckii^  the  faires:  with  a  rude  deHjfht."! 

The  schoolboy  roams  enchantedly  along, 
Plucking  the  fairest  with  a  rude  delight ; 

While  the  meek  shepherd  stops  his  simple  song. 
To  gaze  a  moment  on  the  pleasing  sight ; 

Overjoyed  to  see  the  flowers  that  truly  bring 

The  welcome  news  of  sweet  returning  spring. 

[From  "  Poems  of  Rural  Life."] 


THAT    IN    TIIK    ACT   OF  SEIZING   SHRINKS   TO    NOt'f.HT. 


10 
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"and  what  is  hope?    the  puffing  galb  op  morn, — (glare) 

1 14                         AR THUR  HENRY  CLOUGH. 

i 

< 

THE  THRUSH'S  NEST. 

< 

I 

(FPfiEBITHIN  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush 

u 
X 

td 

|4MB        That  overhung  a  mole-hill,  large  and  round, 

0 

J 

h 
O 

I  heard  from  mom  to  morn  a  merry  thrush 

> 

< 

Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound 

S 

With  joy ;  and  oft  an  unintruding  guest 

> 

Cfl 

I  watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day ; 

H 

U 

How  true  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  her  nest, 

s 

1 

And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay. 

Z 

u 

0 
td 

And  by-and-by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew, 

03 

o 

There  lay  her  shining  eggs,  as  bright  as  flowers. 

u. 

O 

Ink-spotted  over,  shells  of  green  and  blue ; 

fit, 

2 

And  there  I  witnessed,  in  the  summer  hours. 

<; 

A  brood  of  Nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly. 

> 

w 

Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky. 

0 
en 

1 

a 

[From  **  Poems  of  Rural  Life."] 
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.^rthtir  ;Bt^nrs  @rimi$h. 

[Arthur  Henry  Clough  was  bom  at  Liverpool,  on  the  ist  of  January 

H 

< 

!  I 

18 19,  and  educated  at  Rugby,  where  he  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Arnold  as 

? 

oi*e  of  the  most  promising  of  his  pupils.     From  Rugby  he  went  to  Oxford, 

td 

carrying  oflf  the  Balliol  Scholarship— a  high  distinction — and  obtaining  in 

X 

£ 

c 

•4 

*' Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich ; "  which  at  once  convinced  the  "judicious 

55 

52 

few  "  of  his  extraordinary  powers.     "  A  sense  of  fresh,  healthy  manliness," 

H 

5 

says  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave ;  "  a  scorn  of  base  and  selfish  motives :  a  frank 

o: 

s 

admiration  for  common  life ;  a  love  of  earth,  not  *  only  for  its  earthly  sake,' 

> 

z 

but  for  the  divine  and  the  eternal  interfused  in  it ; — such,  and  other  such. 

H 

are  the  impressions  left.    Viewed  critically,  Clough's  work  is  wanting  in 

l 

H 

s 

In  1849  he  published  a  series  of  poems  under  the  tide  of  "  Ambarvalia," 
many  of  which,  it  has  been  said,  will  hold  their  place  beside  those  of  Ten- 
nyson and  Browning.     For  some  few  months  he  held  the  Wardenship  of 

that  robs  each  flow'ret  of  its  gem,  and  dies."— cij^re. 

1 
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"  LOVE,    DEPARTED  ONCE,   COMBS   BACK — (a.    H.    CLOUGH) 

GREEN  FIELDS  OF  ENGLAND.                       1 1 5 

University  Hall,  London.     In  2853  he  visited  the  United  States,  but  an  ap- 

pointment in  the  educational  department  of  the  Privy  Council  Office  recalled 

him  to  England.    He  next  received  the  secretaryship  to  the  Commission  of 

Continent.     In  1861  he  visited  Italy,  hut  on  one  of  the  Italian  lakes  was 

"x 

struck  by  the  malaria,  which  a  feeUe  constitution  proved  unable  to  throw 

X 

<J 

off ;  and  in  the  very  promise  of  his  powers  he  passed  away  on  the  13th  of 

1 

1 

November  1861.     He  was  buried  at  Floreoce. 

u 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  the  '*  Amours  de  Voyage," 

i- 

and  "  Man  Magno,or  Tales  on  Board."    In  reading  his  works,  we  are  pain- 

X 

o 

z 

fully  struck  with  a  sense  of  what  he  might  have  done,  what  he  might  have 

f 

H 

been ;  so  much  greater,  undoubtedly,  than  what  he  um^— so  much  better. 

1 

i 

undoubtedly,  than  what  he  did.     Yet  his  life,  brief  and  troubled  and  in- 

1" 

" 

complete,  showed  him  possessed  of  an  heroic,  generous  temper ;  and  his 

s 

M 

H 

poems,  imperfect,  inartistic,  irregular,  of  a  deep  love  for,  and  abiding  sym- 

« 

> 

pathy  with  nature — a  thoughtful  soul — and  a  fine  fancy.] 
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GREEN   FIELDS   OF   ENGLAND. 
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B^SIREEN  fields  of  England  !  wheresoever 

M 

X 
h 

KCTjI     Across  this  watery  waste  we  fare. 

X 

Your  image  at  our  hearts  we  bear. 

z 
< 

Green  fields  of  England,  everywhere. 

z 

5 

< 

o 

z 

Sweet  eyes  in  England,  I  must  flee 

< 

Past  where  the  waves'  last  confines  be, 

CO 

M 
2 

o 

Ere  your  last  smile  I  cease  to  see, 

X 

a 
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Sweet  eyes  in  England,  dear  to  me. 

< 

g 

i 

Dear  home  in  England,  safe  and  fast. 

z 

s 

If  but  in  thee  my  lot  lie  cast, 

? 

M 

The  past  shall  seem  a  nothing  past 
To  thee,  dear  home,  if  won  at  last ; 
Dear  home  in  England,  won  at  last ! 

[From  Clough's  *'  Life,  Letters,  and  Poems."] 

c 

NO   MORE   AGAIN, — NO   MORE." — ARTHUR    HENRY   CUOITGH. 

-_l 
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••  THB  SUMMUM   PULCHRUM   RESTS  IN   HEAVEN  ; 

Il6                         ARTHUR  HENRY  CLOUGH. 

ENDURANCE  AND  PATIENCE. 

x 

0 

IfgjUT  forth  thy  leaf,  thou  lofty  plane, 

x' 

I 

U 

HBH        East  wind  and  frost  are  safely  gone ; 

1 

J. 

With  zephyr  mild  and  balmy  rain, 

1 

The  summer  comes  serenely  on ; 

2 

s 

Earth,  air,  and  sun  and  skies  combine 

Q 

? 

To  promise  all  that's  kind  and  fair ; 

< 

X 

(A 

z 

But  thou,  O  human  heart  of  mine, 

o 

Be  still,  contain  thyself,  and  bear. 

H 

Q 

H 

X 

December  days  were  brief  and  chill, 

X 

52 
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The  winds  of  March  were  wild  and  drear, 

< 
X 

X 

And,  nearing  and  receding  still. 

[2 

Spring  never  would,  we  thought,  be  here. 

> 

< 
X 

The  leaves  that  burst,  the  suns  that  shine. 

i 

o 

X 

Had,  not  the  less,  their  certain  date  ; 

I 

s 

And  thou,  O  human  heart  of  mine, 

Z 

X 

> 

Be  still,  refrain  thyself,  and  wait 

% 

< 

< 

[From  Clough's  "  Life,  Letters,  and  Poems."] 
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UNITED  HEREAFTER. 
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QiUt.  cursunt  ventus. 
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|r|^BS|S  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
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Bm||I         With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side. 
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Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 

o 
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td 
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Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried ; 

o 
> 

When  fell  the  night,  up  sprung  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  darkening  hours  they  plied. 

Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side ; 

550MB  DAY  THOU   SHAI-T   IT   VIEW."— CLOUGH. 
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BLESSED   ARE   THOSE  WHO  HAVE   NOT   SEEN, 

A  HIGHLAND  BURN.  WJ 

E'en  so — but  why  the  tale  reveal 
Of  those,  whom  year  by  year  unchanged, 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel, 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged. 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled. 

And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered — 
Ah,  neither  blamed,  for  neither  willed. 

Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared  ! 

To  veer,  how  vain  !  on,  onward  strain. 
Brave  barks !  in  light,  in  darkness  too. 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides — 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But,  O  blithe  breeze !  and,  O  great  seas  ! 

Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past. 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again. 

Together  lead  them  home  at  last 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought. 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare, — 

O  bounding  breeze !  O  rushing  seas ! 
At  last,  at  last  unite  them  there ! 

[From  Clough^s  "Life,  Letters,  and  Poems."] 


A   HIGHLAND  BURN. 

I  HERE  is  a  stream  (I  name  not  its  name,  lest  inquisitive 
tourist 
Hunt  it,  and  make  it  a  lion,  and  get  it  at  last  into 
guide-books) 
Springing  far  off  from  a  loch  unexplored  in  the  folds  of  great 
mountains, 

AND  WHO   HAVE  VET   BELIEVED." — CLOUGH. 
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"O   HAPFY   THEY   WHOSE   HEART   RECEIVE — (CLOUGH) 


Il8 


ARTHUR  HENRY  CLOUGH. 


["  Cliff  over  cliff  for  its  sides,  with  rowan  and  pendent  birch  boughs."] 

Falling  two  miles  through  rowan*  and  stunted  alder,  enveloped 
Then  for  four  more  in  a  forest  of  pine,  where  broad  and  ample 
Spreads,  tx)  convey  it,  the  glen  with  heathery  slopes  on  both  sides : 
Broad  and  fair  the  stream,  with  occasional  falls  and  narrows ; 

*  The  Mountain  Ash. 

THE  IMPLANTED  WORD  WITH    FAITH." — A.    H.    CLOUGH. 
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•*  ALSO  THE  GREAT   WORLD  GOES   ITS  WAY,— (a.  H.  CLOUGH) 

MORNING  IN  A  GREA  T  CITY.                       1 19 

But^  where  the  gien  of  its  course  approaches  the  vale  of  the 

river, 

i 

Met  and  blocked  by  a  huge  interposing  mass  of  granite, 

i 

Scarce  by  a-  channel  deep-cut,  raging  up,  a»d  raging  onward. 

x' 

f 

Forces  its  flood  through  a  passage  so  narrow  a  lady  would 

\ 

a 

step  it. 

X 

X 

There,  across  the  great  rocky  wharves,  a  wooden  bridge  goes. 

<■ 
1 

X 

Carrying  a  path  to  the  forest ;  below,  three  hundred  yards,  say. 

^1 

H 

Lower  in  level  some  twenty- five  feet,  through  flats  of  shingle. 

> 
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Stepping-stones  and  a  cart-track  cross  in  the  open  valley. 

^ 
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But  in  the  interval  here  the  boUii^  pent-up  water 

S 
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Frees  itself  by  a  final  descent,  attaining  a  basin 
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Ten  feet  wide  and  eighteen  long,  with  whiteness  and  fury 

5 

Occupied,  partly,  but  mostly  pellucid,  pure,  a  mirror; 

w 
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Beautifiil  there  for  the   colour  derived  from  green  rocks 

< 
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umder; 

X 
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Beautiful*  most  of  all,  where  beads  of  foam  uprising 

X 
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Mingle  their  clouds  of  white  with  the  delicate  hue  of  the  still- 
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ness. 
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Cliff"  over  cliff"  for  its  sides,  with  rowan  and  pendent  birch 

H 

X 

boughs. 

■J 
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Here  it  lies,  unthought  of  above  at  the  bridge  and  pathway, 

X 

Still  Hiore  enclosed  from  below  by  wood  and  rocky  projection. 

< 

[From  "  The  Bothie  of  Tobcr-na-Vuolich.  "j 
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MORNING  IN  A  GREAT  CITY. 

s 

x" 
-< 

|SPB|S  the  light  of  day  enters  some  populous  city, 

BBMj     Shaming  away,  ere  it  come,  by  the  chilly  day-streak 

signal. 
High  and  low,  the  misusers  of  night,  shaming  out  the  gas- 
lamps — 

AND  TAKES  ITS   BIRTH    FROM    EACH   NEW   DAY." — CLOUGH. 
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"when  we  feel  our  feet  beneath  us  sink, 


ARTHUR  HENRY  CLQUGH. 


All  the  great  empty  streets  are  flooded  with  broadening  clear- 
ness, 
Which,  withal,  by  inscrutable  simultaneous  access 
Permeates  far  and  pierces  to  the  very  cellars  lying  in 
Narrow  high  back-lane,  and  court,  and  alley  of  alleys : — 
He  that  goes  forth  to  his  walks,  while  speeding  to  the  suburb, 
Sees  sights  only  peaceful  and  pure ;  as  labourers  settling 
Slowly   to  work,   in   their  limbs   the  lingering  sweetness   of 

slumber; 
Humble  market-carts,  coming  in,  bringing  in,  not  only 
Flower,  fruit,  farm-store,  but  sounds  and  sights  of  the  country 
DwelUng  yet  on  the  sense  of  the  dreamy  drivers  ;  soon  after 
Half-awake  servant-maids  unfastening  drowsy  shutters 
Up  at  the  windows,  or  down,  letting  in  the  air  by  the  door- 
way ; 
School-boys,  school-girls  soon,  with  slate,  portfoUo,  satchel. 
Hampered  as  they  haste,  those  running,  these  others  maidenly 

tripping; 
Early  clerk  anon  turning  out  to  stroll,  or  it  may  be 
Meet  his  sweetheart — ^waiting  behind  the  garden  gate  there ; 
Merchant  on  his  grass-plot  haply  bareheaded ;  and  now  by  this 

time 
Little  child  bringing  breakfast  to  "father"  that  sits  on  the 

timber 
There  by  the  scaffolding;  see,  she  waits  for  the  can  beside 

him; 
Meantime  above  purer  air  untarnished  of  new-lit  fires  : 
So  that  the  whole  great  wicked  artificial  civilized  fabric — 
All  its  unfinished  houses,  lots  for  sale,  and  railway  outworks — 
Seems  re-accepted,  resumed  to  Primal  Nature  and  Beauty. 

[The  foregoing  extracts  are  from  Clough's  longest  poem,  "The  Bothie  of 
Tober-na-Vuolich,"  published  in  1848 — a  semi-humorous,  semi-pathetic  pas- 
toral epic,  written  in  rolling  careless  hexameters,  which,  though  often  rough, 
are  usually  not  unmusical.  It  is  an  eminently  original  poem,  and  bears  all 
the  characteristics  of  Clough's  manly  and  candid  genius.] 

there  are  who   walk    beside   us." — A.    H.    CLOUGH. 
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"but  true  it  is,  abovk  all  law  and  fate— (colbridgb) 

TO  SHAKESPEARE.                                  121 
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[Hartley  Coleridge,  the  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  was  bom  in 
1796  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol.    His  diildhood  was  remarkable  for  its  pre- 
cocity, as  was  his  manhood  for  its  irregularity.     The  early  promise  of  hb 
genius  was  never  fulfilled ;  hopes,  aspirations,  dreams,  radiant  visions,  and 
high  ambition--p-aIl  terminated  in  a  sad  and  clouded  life,  a  premature  old 
age,  and  an  obscure  grave.     What  he  might  have  done  is  evident  from 
what  little  he  did  do,  which,  with  many  faults  of  execution,  everywhere 
dbplays  the  vivida  vis  of  a  high  and  powerful  intellect.     His  "  Poems  " 
were  republished,  in  two  volumes,  in  1851 ;  his  miscellaneous  prose  papers. 

Northern  Worthies"  in  1852.] 
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TO   SHAKESPEARE. 

IS 

B^3H£  soul  of  man  is  larger  than  the  sky, 
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B.9     Deeper  than  ocean — or  the  abysmal  dark 
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Of  the  unfathom^d  centre.     Like  that  ark. 

2 

Which  in  its  sacred  hold  uplifted  high, 

z 

O'er  the  drowned  hills,  the  human  family. 

(0 
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And  stock  reserved  of  every  living  kind ; 

as 

So  in  the  compass  of  a  smgle  mind. 
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The  seeds  and  pregnant  forms  in  essence  lie, 
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To  make  all  worlds.     Great  Poet,  'twas  thy  art 
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1 

To  know  thyself;  and  in  thyself  to  be 

2 
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Whatever  love,  hate,  ambition,  destiny. 

> 

'  z 

Or  the  firm  fatal  purpose  of  the  heart 

< 

>• 

Can  make  of  man.     Yet  thou  wert  still  the  same. 

X 

2 

Serene  of  thought,  unhurt  by  thy  own  flame. 

S 

[From  "  Poems :  by  Hartley  Coleridge,"  edit.  1851.] 
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IS  FAITH,   ABIDING  THE  APPOINTED  DAY."— H.    COLERIDGE. 
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'  BUT   STILL  THE   HEART   DOTH    NEED  A  LANGUAGE,  STILL — (cOLERIDGK) 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


THE  FIRST  SOUND. 


HAT  was*t  awakened  first  the  untried  ear 
Of  that  sole  man  who  was  all  humankind  ? 
Was  it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind, 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  ? 
The  four  mellifluous  streams  which  flowed  so  near, 
Their  lulling  murmur^  all  in  one  combined  ? 
The  note  of  bird  unnamed  ?    Or  did  the  holy  ground 
Bursting  the  brake — ^in  wonder,  not  in  fear 
Of  her  new  lord  ?    Or  did  the  holy  ground 
Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  greet 
The  gracious  presence  of  immaculate  feet  ? 
Did  viewless  seraphs  rustle  all  around, 
Making  sweet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet  ? 
Or  his  own  voice  awake  him  with  its  sound  ? 


[From  "Poems:  by  Hartley  Coleridge,"  edit.  1851.] 


[  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge  and 
Anne  Bowden,  was  bom  at  the  vicars^e  of  Ottery  St  Mary's,  Devonshire, 
on  the  2ist  of  October  1773.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  London,  where  he  was  roughly  treated  by  his  masters 
and  most  of  his  schoolfellows ;  but  made  a  firm  friend  in  Charles  Lamb, 
and  acquired  a  prodigious  knowledge  of  the  classics,  English  literatiu-e, 
even  of  medicine,  and  of  metaphysics.  At  sixteen  his  love  of  poetry  and 
his  poetical  genius  budded  forth,  and  he  began  to  give  evidence  of  those 
extraordinary  conversational  powers,  that  marvellous  gift  of  subtly-flowing 
eloquence,  which  in  later  life  made  him  the  centre  of  entranced,  admiring, 
but  often  puzzled  audiences.  In  1791  he  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
but  gained  there  no  distinction,  his  heart  and  his  head  being  ever  absorbed 
in  poetical  and  philosophical  studies. 

He  remained  at  the  university  about  two  years.  He  then  repaired  to 
London,  where  poverty,  hunger,  and  despondency  induced  him  to  enlist  in 

doth   the  old   instinct   bring  back   the  old   names." — COLERIDGE. 
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•and   in   our   life  alone   dobs   nature   live." — S.    T.    COLERIDGE. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 
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the  15th  Light  Dragoons.  After  four  months'  service  his  friends  bought 
him  off;  he  returned  to  Cambridge  for  a  few  months ;  and  finally  left  it  in 
June  1794.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Southey,  the  two  endeavoured 
to  realize  some  wild  visions  they  had  formed  of  an  earthly  Utopia,  but 
failing  from  want  of  money,  fell  in  love  with,  and  married,  two  sisters, 
Sarah  and  Edith  Fricker ;  Coleridge  marrying  the  former  in  October,  and 
Southey  the  latter  in  November. 

Coleridge  now  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  profession  of  letters, 
lecturing,  essay-writing,  and  starting  a  periodical  which  lived  just  ten  weeks. 
In  1796  he  published  a  volume  of  "Juvenile  Poems."  He  varied  his  occu- 
pations by  invaching  in  a  Unitarian  chapel.  In  1797  he  settled  at  the 
village  of  Nether  Stowey,  under  the  green  Quantock  hills,  where  he  en- 
joyed for  some  time  the  congenial  companionship  of  Wordsworth.  This 
year  witnessed  the  composition  of  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "  Kubla  Khan," 
"Genevieve,"  the  first  part  of  "Christabel,"  and  others  of  his  best  poems. 
In  1798  appeared  "The  Lyrical  Ballads,"  after  which  Coleridge  visits 
Germany,  returning  to  England  in  November  2799,  and  translating  in 
three  weeks  Schiller's  tragedy  of  "  Wallenstein."  In  the  following  year 
he  visited  the  English  Lakes,  and  began  contributing  to  the  Morning  Post. 
In  1801  he  settled  at  Greta  Hall.  The  next  fifteen  years  were  years  of 
despondency,  suffering,  and  unfulfilled  promise;  the  result,  partly,  of 
bodily  disease,  of  a  fatal  habit  of  laudanum-drinking,  and  of  a  natural 
irresolution  which  the  poet  never  attempted  to  conquer.  In  1810  he  re- 
turned to  London,  publishing  in  weekly  numbers  a  collection  of  essays, 
moral,  p<^tical,  and  religious,  which  he  entitled  The  Friend.  In  April 
>8i6  he  found  a  home  and  an  asylum  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gilman,  a 
physician,  living  at  Highgate,  who  thenceforth  regarded  it  as  his  proudest 
title  that  he  was  the  poet's  friend.  Here  he  learned  to  abandon  opium, 
just  in  time  to  save  his  endangered  life  and  intellect ;  and  here,  too,  he  be- 
came a  thoughtful  and  earnest  believer  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 
In  x8x6  and  18x7  he  gave  to  the  worid  his  "  Two  Lay  Sermons; "  in  1817, 
the  **  Biographia  Literaria;"  in  1835,  the  "Aids  to  Reflection."  His  life 
was  prolonged,  despite  his  constitutional  weakness,  for  many  years ;  and 
he  died,  in  full  contentment  and  the  firm  assurance  of  future  happiness,  on 
the  25th  of  July  1834. 

Of  Coleridge  as  a  poet  it  may  be  said  that  he  possessed  "  an  imagination 
richer  and  more  penetrative  than  that  of  most  poets  of  his  time ; "  a  strange 
mastery  of  the  most  musical  and  airy  language ;  an  exquisite  delicacy  and 
subtlety  of  thought ;  and  a  keen  and  ever  active  religious  sentiment.  But 
the  mfirmity  that  marred  his  genius  prevented  him  from  bequeathing  any 
great  poems  to  posterity.  His  works  are  unfinished  torsos ;  very  beautiful 
— some  of  them  surpassingly  grand — but  none  artistically  complete.  In 
thinking  of  what  he  has  done,  our  regrets  arise  that  he  did  so  little ;  that 
he  whose  powers  were  so  great  and  so  varied,  made  so  little  use  of  them 
for  the  delight  and  edification  of  the  world.  Of  his  two  best  works,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  justly  remarked  tliat  "  Time  has  stamped  them  as,  after 
their  kind,  unsurpassed  by  any  creation  of  his  own  generation,  or  perhaps 
of  any  generation  of  England's  poetry."] 

"ours   is   her   WEDDING-GARMENT,   OURS   HER   SHROUD." — COLERIDGE. 
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THE   BUOVANT   CHILD  SURVIVING   IN  THE   MAN.    — S.    T.    COLERIDGE. 
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SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


*  f  ■  WTten  thou  diiri^t  fruiw  tlKt  wide-rteiit  clom,!,  "| 

TO  THE  AUTUMNAL  MOON. 

illLl)  splendour  of  the  various- 
vested  ni^ht ! 
Mother    of    wildly- work inj^ 
Visioivs  I  hail  [ 
1   uaLch   thy  glidings    while   with 
watejy  light 
Thy  weak  eye  glimmers  through  a  fleecy  veil ; 

'  FAITH    IS   love's  WORLD,    HIS    HOME,    HIS   BIRTH-PLACE."— COLERIDGE. 
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'work  WITHOUT   HOPE  DRAWS   NBCTAR  IN   A   SIEVE, — (COLERIDGB) 


CALM  ON  THE  OCEAN.  1 25 


And  thou  lovest  thy  pale  orb  to  shroud 
Behmd  the  gathered  blackness  lost  on  high  ; 
And  when  thou  dartest  from  the  wide- rent  cloud 
Thy  placid  lightning  o'er  the  awakened  sky. 
Ah,  such  is  Hope  !  as  changeful  and  as  fair  I 
Now  dimly  peering  on  the  wistful  sight ; 
Now  hid  behind  the  dragon- winged  Despair ; 
But  soon  emerging,  in  her  radiant  might 
She  o'er  the  sorrow- clouded  breast  of  Care 
Sails,  like  a  meteor  kindling  in  its  flight. 


[From  Coleridge's  "  Poetical  Works."] 


CALM  ON  THE  OCEAN. 

OWN  dropped  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropped 
down, 
'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day 
We  stuck,  nor  breath,  nor  motion  ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  ever3rwhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  ; 
Water,  water,  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

AND    HOI'K    WITHOUT    AN    OBJECT    CANNOT    LIVE." — S.    T.    COI.RRIDGE. 
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•'  OURS   IS  THE   REPTILB'S   LOT,    MUCH  TOIL,    MUCH   BLAME, 
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126                     SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE, 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be  ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

9 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burned  green  and  blue  and  white 
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There  passed  a  weary  time.     Each  throat 

Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  time !  a  weary  time  ! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 

When,  looking  westward,  I  beheld 

A  something  in  the  sky. 
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At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist 
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A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  I 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered. 
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With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked. 

We  could  not  laugh  nor  wail ; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood  ! 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  th^  blood, 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 

< 

MANIFOLD   MOTIONS   MAKING   LITTLE  SPEED."— COLKR IDG tt. 
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"love's   despair   is    but   hope's   pining  ghost!" — COLBKIDOK. 
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With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 

Agape  they  heard  me  call : 

Gramercy  1  they  for  joy  did  grin. 

H 
5 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in. 

^ 

As  they  were  drinking  alL 

1 

8 

j 

[From  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  Parts  ii.,  iii. — "  Of  all  our  writers  of  the 

aJ 

Iniefer  narrative  poetry,  Coleridge  b  the  finest  since  Chaucer;  and  as- 

H 

suredly  he  is  the  sweetest  of  all  our  poets.     Waller's  music  is  but  a  court- 

J 

flourish  in  comparison ;  and  though  Beaumont  wad  Fletcher,  Collins,  Gray, 

X 

Keats,  Shelley,  and  others,  have  several  as  sweet  passages,  and  Spenser  is 

X 

10 

in  a  certain  sense  musical  throughout,  yet  no  man  has  written  whole 

2 

X 

us 

H 

poems,  of  equal  length,  so  perfect  in  the  sentiment  of  music,  so  varied  with 

z 

! 

it,  and  yet  leaving  on  the  ear  so  unbroken  and  single  an  eflfect." — Lei^A 

o 

2 

a 

H 
X 

HuHi.] 

s 

s 

< 

PARTED   FRIENDS. 

< 

X 

0. 

HRHlLAS  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 

|»^     But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 

g 

2 
H 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 

And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain ; 

Q 

9 

at 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

X 

Doth  work  like  madness  on  the  brain. 

H 

X 
H 

And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 

M 

3 

With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 

s 

Each  ^)oke  words  of  high  disdain 

z 

s 

tt! 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brotlier : 

o 

They  parted — ^ne*er  to  meet  again  1 

o 

X 

< 

h. 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 

They  stood  aloo^  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ; — 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

"  DREAMING   HOPES,    DELICIOUS   TO  THE  SOUL." — S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
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Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

[From  "Christabcl."    "It  would  be  hard,'*  says  Professor  Shairp,  "to 
analyze  the  strange  witchery  in  *  Christabel ;  *  the  language  so  simple  and 
natural,  yet  so  aSrially  musical,  the  rhythm  so  original,  yet  so  fitted  to  the 
story,  and  the  glamour  over  all,  a  glamour  so  peculiar  to  this  one  poem."] 

I 

s 

0 

J 

KUBLA  KHAN ;    OR,  A  VISION  IN  A  DREAM. 

t 

1^ 

A  FRAGMENT. 

"g 

i 

>• 

H 

[Coleridge  relates  that,  having  been  reading  a  passage  in  Purchas's 
'*  Pilgrims,"  an  old  and  quaint  book  of  travels,  he  fell  asleep ;  and  during 
his  sleep  he  composed  a  poem  of  several  hundreds  of  lines,  which  were 
fresh  in  his  memory  when  he  awoke.     Unfortunately  he  did  not  begin 
to  transcribe  them  until  some  hours  later,  and  all  he  could  then  remember 
was  the  following  beautiful  fragment.     We  may  add  that  this  psychological 
phenomenon  is  not  uncommon.] 

D 

u 

I 

0 

[gyrtlN  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

nLS     ^  stately  pleasure-dome  decree : 

> 

O 

^ 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 

2: 

< 

o 

Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

u 

S5 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

Cd 

55 

So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 

^ 

a 

h 

With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round : 

< 

g 

And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills 

Q 

Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree; 

1 

> 

And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills. 

n 

< 

Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

a 

o 

But  oh!  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  .slanted 

? 

Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover ! 

A  savage  place!  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover! 

And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething. 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing. 

- 

"  IN   NATURE  THERE  IS   NOTHING   MELANCHOLY." — S.    T.    COLERIDGE. 
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"  OH,    NEVER   RUDELY  WILL   I    BLAME   HLS   FAITH — .COLERIDCIi) 

1 

KUBLA  KHAN;  OR,  A   VISION  IN  A  DREAM.        1 29 

A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced ; 

Amid  whose  s.wift  halfrjntermitted,  burst 

I 

X 

Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 

2 

Ox  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 

5 

8 

And  *mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 

1 

h 

It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 

T 

Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 

as 

Through  wood  and  dale  ^he  sacred  river  ran, 

1 

Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

z 

H 

And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  : 

W5 

And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 

g 

Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war ! 

> 
3 

z 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

X 

0 
2 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves ; 

< 

< 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

;j 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 

a 

flu 

It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 

is  , 

S 

A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 

=  ; 

0 

A  damsel  with  her  dulcimer 

•5 

> 
< 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

2 

K 

And  on  her  dulcimer  sh^  played, 

w 

5 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

h 

< 
5: 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

< 

a: 

Her  symphony  and  song. 

X 

Z 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me 

"b. 

< 
X 

That  with  music  loud  and  long, 

> 

I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 

IC 

C^ 

That  sunny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice  J 

1 

And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 

And  all  should  cry.  Beware !  beware 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  ! 

' 

Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 

IN   THE   MIGHT  OF  STARS   AND   ANGELS."— S.    T.    COLERIDGE. 
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And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 

For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

A 

1 

I 

7. 

< 

s 

[Comme 
fieHe,  Lei 
through  m 
equal  to  it 
surpass  th 

nting  on  the  foiu-th  and  fifth  lines  of  this  magnificent  piece  of 
gh  Hunt  exclaims :  "  What  a  grand  flood  is  this,  flowing  down 
easureless  caverns  to  a  sea  without  a  sun  !     I  know  no  other  sea 
;  except  Keats's,  in  his  '  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  '—and  none  can 
at."] 

I 

.J 

8 
J 

2 

•< 
S 
u 

X 

LOVE. 

P^SILL  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

2 

1 

Rem      Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

i 

i 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 

> 

Q 

< 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

CO 

5 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 

o 

Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour, 

g 

D 

When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay, 

g 

s 
8 

X 

Beside  the  ruined  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene 

s 

Had  blended  with  the  hghts  of  eve; 

o 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 

X 

< 

My  own  dear  Genevieve  ! 

2 

2 

She  leaned  against  the  armM  man. 

3 
^ 

Pi 
< 

The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 

X 

X 

She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay. 

§ 

H 

Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope  !  my  joy  !  my  Genevieve! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

g 

* 

TO    MAKE   THE   SHIFTING  CLOUDS   BE  WHAT    YOU    PLEASE."— COLERIDGE. 
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I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land, 


I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  ah  ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love. 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace; 
And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face  ! 


I 


But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  he  crossed  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade, 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade, — 


THE    soul's    fair   EMDLEM,    AND    ITS   ONLY   NAME." — S.    T.    COLERIDGE. 
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"ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost! 
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K 
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There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight ! 

u 
u 

X 

b. 

O 

1 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did, 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band, 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land  ;— 

H 

< 

X 

< 

Q 
< 
Cd 
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And  how  she  wept,  and  clasped  his  knees ; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain— 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain ; — 

X 

M 
X 
H 

2 

z 

H 
X 
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And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay ; 

q" 

8 

X 

1 

at 

2 

< 

i 

— His  dying  words— but  when  I  reached 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity. 

H 

Z. 
td 
S 

i 

X 

g 

•< 
S 

A. 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Genevieve  ; 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

h 
b. 
0 

(A 

u 

Q 
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And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 
An  undistinguishable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued,  and  cherished  long ! 

<< 

(A 
« 

(d 

>■ 

VE  WILD  goats  sporting  ROUND   THE   BAGLE's   KEST  ! 
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"  RISE   LIKE  A  CLOUD  OF   INCENSE,    FROM   THE   EARTH  I 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE,                               I33 

g                         She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 

\                        She  blushed  with  love,  and  virgin  shame ; 

8                         And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 

1.                                I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

10 

%,                        Her  bosom  heaved — she  stepped  aside, 
t                        As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept — 
J                         Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye, 

^                                 She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

0 

8 

H 

(A 

I 
A. 
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-J                         She  half  inclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
"                         She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 
X                         And  bending  back  her  he&d)  looked  up, 
<                                 And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

0 

D 
0 
S 

S 

H                          'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear> 
g                          And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art> 
^                         That  I  might  rather  fed,  than  see> 
>                                 The  swelKng  of  her  heart. 

a* 

H 

< 

\ 

X 

0                          I  calmed  feet  fears,  and  she  was  calm , 
1  I                           And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 
<                          And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
s                                  My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 

0 

z 

OS 

z 

% 

^            [**  This  is  one  of  the-  most  perfect  poems — for  styie,  feeling,  and  cvcry- 
g        thing— that  ever  was  written."-— Z^<f A  Hunt.\ 

< 

Z 
< 

i 
< 

a 

\                                   THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

X 
.J 

°             |^9||0  cloud,  no  relique  of  the  sunken  day 
%             l^^l     ^distinguishes  the  West>  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge  ! 

t 

Q 
Z. 
< 

THOU    KINGLY  SPIRIT  THRONED   AMONG   THE   HILLS, — 
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You  see  the  glimme*'  of  the  stream  beneath, 
fiat  hear  no  murmuring :  it  flows  silently 
O^et  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.     All  is  still, 
A  bilmy  night !     And  though  the  stars  be  dim, 
Yet  iet  tts  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  gteen  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  |)l'easttre  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 


["  Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-deli.") 

And,  hark !  the  Nightingale  begins  its  song, 

"  Most  musical,  most  melancholy  "  bird  !  * 

A  melancholy  bird !     Oh,  idle  thought ! 

In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  night-wandering  man  whose  heart  was  pierced 

With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 

*  **  Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy." 

Milton,  II  Penseroso. 

MOST    LIKE   ARTICULATE   SOUNDS   OF  THINGS   TO   COME!" — COLERIDGE. 
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"great   universal  teacher!    he  shall   mould (COLERIDGE) 
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Or  slow  distemper,  or  n^lected  love, 

1  ^ 

(And  so,  poor  wretch  !  filled  all  things  with  himself, 

? 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 

d 

;T 

Of  his  own  sorrow,)  he,  and  such  as  he. 

2 

s 

^ 

First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 

< 

03 

7. 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit ; 

z 

t 

>     > 

1       X 

Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 

Q 

,  ,    5! 

When  he  had  better  far  have  stretched  his  limbs 

? 

I'ix 

Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-dell. 

V. 

II  H 

1 !  z 

By  sun  or  moonlight,  to  the  influxes 

X 

2; 

< 

Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  denaents 

X 

l;l 

Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 

;     M 

And  of  his  fome  forgetful !  so  his  fame 

X 
3 

'  h 

Should  share  in  Nature's  immortality. 

S 

1    3C 

A  venerable  thing  !  and  so  his  song 

H 

S 

1   > 

Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself 

C6 
H 

!  ^ 

1  * 

Be  loved  like  Nature! 

0 
K 

2 

'    2 

i.    ^ 

[From  "  The  Nightingale :  a  Conversation  Poem,"  1798.] 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

X 

I] 

j^^nlERSE,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying, 

Q 
Z 

< 

< 

Ip88I     ^**^^®  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 

U5 

< 

X 

Both  were  mine !     Life  went  a- Maying 

i  z 

With  Nature,  •  Hope,  and  Poesy, 

CQ 

I 

When  I  was  young ! 

0 

X 

f- 

When  I  was  young  ? — Ah,  woful  when  ! 

w 
^ 

7. 

Ah !  for  the  change  'twixt  Now  and  Then ! 

X 

g 

u 

This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 

H 

1  "m 

This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong. 

i 

1  t 

O'er  aery  cliffs  and  glittering  sands. 

z 

i 

How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along ; — 

< 

THY   SPIRIT,    AND   BY  GIVING   MAKE   IT   ASK." — S.    T.    COLERIDGE. 
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Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore, 

! 

On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 

K 

OS 

That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 

9 

8 

That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 

Id 
0 

1 

Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather 

8 

as 

When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

f 

>> 

Flowers  arie  lovely ;  Love  is  flower-like ; 

.1 

1 

Friendship  is  ia  sheltering  tree; 

I 

1 

Oh,  the  joys,  tliat  came  down  shower-like, 

s 

2 

i 

Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

2 

§" 

Ere  I  was  old. 

2 

Ere  I  was  old  ?— Ah,  woful  Ere  ! 

> 

S 

Which  tells  me.  Youth's  no  longer  here  ! 

0 

z 

H 

0  Youth  !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 

^ 

'Tis  known,  that  Thou  and  I  were  one, 

«5 

ni  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

td 
X 
(.1 

CQ 

It  cannot  be,  that  Thou  art  gone ! 

s 

td 

Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tolled  : — 

U 

And  Thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  ! 

•< 

J 

What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 

J 

i 

To  make  believe  that  Thou  art  gone  ? 

«5 

D 

I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 

> 
< 
S 

en 

This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size  : 

Oj 

^ 

But  spring-tide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 

I 
v. 

And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes  ? 

1 

i 

Life  is  but  thought :  ^so  think  I  will 

a. 

X 

That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 

Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  morning, 

< 

X 

< 

But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve  ! 

X 

> 

Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 

% 

That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve, 

When  we  are  old  : 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking-leave. 

AND   DEARER  WAS   THE   MOTHER   FOR   THE   CHILD."— S.    T.    COLERIDGE. 

-J 
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"stop,    christian   PASSBR-BY  !   STOP,   CHILD  OF  GOD  ! 

I 

% 
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Like  some  poor  nigh- related  guest, 

That  may  not  rudely  be  dismist ; 

I 

2 

> 

Yet  hath  outstayed  his  welcome  while, 

S 

< 

And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile. 

D 

z 

T 

u 

(A 

["Youth  and  Age/*  written  just  before  Coleridge  left  the  Lakes,  "with 
a  strangely  aged  tone  for  a  man  of  only  seven  or  eight  and  thirty,  has," 
says  Professor  Shairp,  "a  quaint  beauty;  to  adopt  its  own  words,  it  is  like 
sadness,  that  '  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile.' "] 
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LOVE,  HOPE,  AND  PATIENCE  IN  EDUCATION. 

Hi 
H 

X 

s 

jUjjSMI'ER  wayward  childhood  would'st  thou  hold  firm  rule, 

i 

2 

h 

IjjHLI    And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ; 

z 

X 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 

X 

0 

And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

I 

< 

For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  back  places 

Q 

£ 

Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it, — so 

1 

J 

Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 

*£ 

i 

Of  Education, — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 

H 

X 

Methinks  I  see  them  grouped,  in  seemly  show. 

0 

The  straightened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope. 

g 

u 

And  robes  that,  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 

s 

Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 

X 

Oh,  part  them  never !    If  Hope  prostrate  lie. 

X 

Love,  too,  will  sink  and  die. 

X 

But  Love  is  subtle  and  doth  proof  derive 

> 

< 

From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive ; 

< 

X 

And  bending  o'er  with  soul-transfusing  eyes. 

S5 
< 

g 

And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother-dove. 

s 

o 

e" 

Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit  and  half  supplies ; — 

X 

J 
h 

Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Love. 

X 

2 

Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day, 

5 

•< 

When,  overtasked  at  length, 

X 

-_ 

AND   READ  WITH   GENTLE   BREAST:    BENEATH   THIS  SOD 
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Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  loth, 
And,  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both. 

[From Coleridge's  **  Miscellaneous  Poetical  Works,"] 


;S>rx)fe000t  ^ottinjjton. 


[Drvden*s  translation  of  Virgil  has  at  length  found  a  dangerous  rival  in 
Professor  Conington's,  which  is  not  only  more  accurate  and  scholarly,  but 
H  more  instinct  with  energy  and  motion.  The  only  forcible  objection  to  it 
a  must  be  a  metrical  one — that  the  octo-syllabic  ballad  measure  he  has 
adopted  fails  to  convey  the  balanced  movement  and  harmonious  cadences 
of  the  original  so  well  as  Dryden's  statelier  rhythm. 

After  all,  Professor  Comngton's  version  is  '*  full  of  taste,  and  has  passages 
of  rare  beauty  and  pathos.  The  narrative  runs  on  with  a  swift  current, 
and  always  rises  in  elevation  with  the  original,  though  often  with  a  very 
different  selection  of  the  special  mood  to  which  it  gives  most  emphasis. 
The  accuracy  of  translation  is  far  greater  than  in  any  version  known  to  us ... . 
To  the  young,  we  suspect,  this  will  always  be  the  most  popular  version  of 
the  *  Aeneid.'  The  variety  and  velocity  of  the  rhythm  make  a  poem  of 
mild,  sweet,  historic  lustre,  beat  with  the  swift  pulse  of  youth." 

John  Conington  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  August  10,  1825 ; 
was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where 
he  acquired  distinction  by  his  extraordinary  classical  proficiency.  He  has 
edited,  with  minute  yet  comprehensive  scholarship,  the  "Agamemnon" 
and  "  Choephorae  "  of  Aeschylus,  and  the  works  of  Virgil ;  and  has  trans- 
lated the  "Aeneid"  of  Virgil,  and  the  " Odes  and  Carmen  Seculare"  and 
"Satires"  of  Horace.  He  held  the  Professorship  of  Latin  at  Oxford 
from  June  1854  until  his  death  in  1869.] 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  TROY. 

[Aeneas  relates  to  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  the  principal  events  that 
marked  the  last  days  of  Troy,  when  beleaguered  by  the  Greeks,  who,  after 
a  ten  years'  siege,  succeeded  in  captw-ing  it  by  a  cunning  stratagem. 
They  constructed  a  wooden  horse,  filled  its  interior  with  armed  men,  and 
pretending  to  retreat,  left  it  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Trojans.    These, 

"can    aught    beguile   love's   watchful   eve?" — IBID. 
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"can   vows,    can    sacrifice  allay— ( VIRGIL) 
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in  spite  of  prudent  counsel,  hastened  to  seize  it  as  a  memorial  of  victory, 

and  conveyed  it  within  the  city.     At  night,  its  armed  occupants  broke 

forth,  surprised  the  Trojan  guards,  and  threw  open  the  gates  to  the  Greek 

army.] 
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u 

|V|qA||UT  ghastlier  portents  lay  behind, 

« 

0 

Of 

11.68     Our  unprophetic  souls  to  blind. 

J 

J» 

Laocoon,  named  as  Neptune's  priest, 

i 

0 

Was  offering  up  the  victim  beast, 

H 

(A 

When  lo  !  from  Tenedos — I  quail, 

s 

z 

0 

V 

E'en  now,  at  telling  of  the  tale — 

0 

J 

Two  monstrous  serpents  stem  the  tide. 

i 

z 

And  shoreward  through  the  stillness  glide. 

X 

2 

Amid  the  waves  they  rear  their  breasts, 

s 

n 

(A 

And  toss  on  high  their  sanguine  crests : 

td 

&1 

The  hind  part  coils  along  the  deep, 

X 

> 
< 

And  undulates  with  sinuous  sweep. 

X 
5 

H 

The  lashed  spray  echoes :  now  they  reach 

Cd 

2 

2 
U 

X 

The  inland  belted  by  the  beach. 

a 

? 

2 

And  rolling  bloodshot  eyes  of  fire. 

9 

Dart  their  forked  tongues,  and  hiss  for  ire. 

X 

U 

z 

We  fly  distraught :  unswerving  they 

u 

i 

Toward  Laocoon  hold  their  way ; 

0 

z 
< 

First  round  his  two  young  sons  they  wreathe, 

< 
X 
(-1 

2 

And  grind  their  limbs  with  savage  teeth ; 

u 

z 

Then,  as  vnXh  arms  he  comes  to  aid. 

< 
X 

2 

The  wretched  father  they  invade. 

Id 

And  twine  in  giant  folds;  twice  round 

0 

z 

< 

< 

His  stalwart  waist  their  spires  are  wound, 

[2 

0 

Twice  round  his  neck,  while  over  all 

g 

< 

Their  heads  and  crests  tower  high  and  tall. 

0 
X 
H 

He  strains  his  strength  their  knots  to  tear, 

While  gore  and  slime  his  fillets  smear. 

And  to  the  unregardful  skies 

Sends  up  his  agonizing  cries : 

A  wounded  bull  such  moanmg  makes 

■ 

A    frantic   lover's    smart?"— CONINGTON's  VIRGIL. 

1 
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When  from  his  neck  the  axe  he  shakes. 

^^ 

Ill-aimed,  Cud  from  the  altar  breaks. 

3 

> 
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e 

z 
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T 

The  twin-destroyers  take  their  flight 
To  Pallas*  tetnple  on  the  height; 
There  by  the  goddess*  feet  concealed 
They  lie,  and  nestle  'neath  her  shield. 
At  once  through  Ilium^s  hapless  sons 
A  shock  of  feverous  horrot  ttins : 

> 

(A 

1 
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h 

X 

1 

5 

All  in  Laocoon*s  death-pangs  read 

The  just  requital  of  his  deed. 

Who  dared  to  harm  with  impious  stroke 

0 

s 

Those  ribs  of  consecrated  oak. 

X 

< 

**  The  image  to  its  fane !  **  they  cry: 
"  To  soothe  the  offended  deity.'* 

b. 
0 

U 

h 

Each  in  the  labour  claims  his  share ; 

z 

z 
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The  walls  are  breached,  the  town  laid  bare ; 
Wheels  *neath  its  feet  are  fixed  to  glide. 

h 
Z 
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And  round  its  neck  stout  ropes  are  tied : 

(d 

H 
X 
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So  climbs  our  wall  that  shape  of  doom. 

H 

f 

< 
X 

z 

With  battle  quickening  in  its  womb, 
While  youths  and  maidens  sing  glad  songs, 
And  joy  to  touch  the  harness-thongs. 
It  comes,  and,  glancing  terror  down, 
Sweeps  through  the  bosom  of  the  town. 
0  Ilium,  city  of  my  love  I 
0  warlike  home  of  powers  above  I 
Four  times  *twas  on  the  threshold  stayed : 
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Four  times  the  armour  clashed  and  brayed. 

< 
s 
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Yet  on  we  press  with  passion  blind. 
All  forethought  blotted  from  our  mind. 
Till  the  dread  monster  we  install 

H 

X 

Within  the  temple's  tower-built  wall. 
E*en  then  Cassandra*s  prescient  voice 
Fore^'amed  us  of  our  fatal  choice ; 

s 

WREAK'sT  thou  on  those  of  women   born  1" — CONINGTON's  VIRGIL. 

1 
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["  Tin  the  dread  monster  we  install."] 
Front  the  J^atican  Manuscript. 

That  prescient  voice,  which  Heaven  decreed 
No  son  of  Troy  should  hear  and  heed. 
We,  careless  souls,  the  city  through, 
With  festal  boughs  the  fanes  bestrew. 
And  in  such  revelry  employ 
The  last,  last  day  should  shine  an  Troy. 

[From  the  "  Aeneid,"  book  ii.     For  the  sake  of  comparisou  we  quote  a 
few  lines  from  Dryden's  translation  of  the  above  passage : — 

**  When,  dreadful  to  behold,  from  sea  we  spyed 
Two  serpents  ranked  abreast  the  seas  divide. 
And  smoothly  sweep  along  the  swelling  tide. 
Their  flaming  crests  above  the  waves  they  show, 
Their  bellies  seem  to  bum  the  seas  below  : 
Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  course. 
And,  on  the  sounding  shore,  the  flying  billows  force. 
And  now  the  strand,  and  now  the  plain  they  held. 
Their  ardent  eyes  with  bloody  streaks  were  filled  : 
Their  nimble  tongues  they  brandished  as  they  came. 
And  licked  their  hissing  jaws  that  spattered  flame. 

WILD  SORROW   AND   AVENGING   CARE  ; 
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We  fled  amazed  ;  their  destined  way  they  take, 

And  to  Laocoon  and  his  children  make : 

And  first  around  the  tender  boys  they  wind, 

Then  with  their  sharpened  fangs  their  limbs  and  bodies  grind. 

Twice  round  his  waist  their  winding  volumes  rolled. 

And  twice  about  his  gasping  throat  they  fold. 

The  priest,  thus  doubly  choked,  their  crests  divide, 

And  towering  o'er  his  head,  in  triumph  ride." 


["  Laocoon's  torture  dignifying'  pain."] 


The  legend  of  Laocoon  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  an- 
cient sculpture  extant,  discovered  at  Rome  in  1506,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Vatican  palace.     It  is  thus  described  by  Byron : — 

"  Go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain — 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending.    Vain 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 


WHO,    FIGHTING   FOR  THEIR   COUNTRY,    BLED; 
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And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
Xhe  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenomed  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 
f^.nJTorces  papg  om  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp." 

Childe  Harold^  canto  iv.,  stanza  160.] 


©exrrjgt  ©rahbe. 


[Crabbe,  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  is  the  greatest  mannerist  of  all  our  modern 
English  poets ;  and  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  his  mannerism  are  not  the  most  pleasing.  The  homely,  quaint, 
and  prosaic  style — the  flat  and  often  broken  and  jingling  versification — the 
eternal  full-lengths  of  low  and  worthless  characters,  with  their  accustomed 
gamLshings  of  sly  jokes  aud  familiar  moralizing, — are  all  on  the  surface  of 
his  writings,  and  are  almost  unavoidably  the  things  by  which  we  are  first 
reminded  of  him  when  we  take  up  any  of  his  new  productions. 

These  would  seem  to  be  grave  defects,  but,  in  the  critic's  opinion,  they 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  unusual  excellences,  not  less  peculiar  or 
less  strongly  marked  than  the  blemishes  with  which  they  are  contrasted. 
Namely,  an  unrivalled  and  almost  magical  power  of  observation,  resulting 
in  descriptions  so  true  to  nature  as  to  strike  us  rather  as  transcripts  than 
imitations;  an  anatomy  of  character  and  feeling  not  less  exquisite  and 
searching ;  an  occasional  touch  of  matchless  tenderness ;  and  a  deep  and 
dreadful  pathos,  interspersed  by  fits,  and  strangely  interwoven  with  the  most 
minute  and  humble  of  his  details.  Add  to  all  this  the  sure  and  profound 
sagacity  of  the  remarks  with  which  he  every  now  and  then  startles  us  in  the 
midst  of  very  unambitious  discussions;  and  the  weight  and  terseness  of  the 
maxims  which  he  drops,  like  oracular  responses,  on  occasions  that  give  no 
promise  of  such  a  revelation ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  that  sweet  and  sel- 
dom sounded  chord  of  lyrical  inspiration,  the  lightest  touch  of  which  instantly 
charms  away  all  harshness  from  his  numbers,  and  lowness  from  his  themes. 

He  was  bom  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  December  24,  1754,  of  which 
parish  he  afterwards  became  curate,  and  remained  there  until  he  found  a 
patron  in  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  In  1814  the  duke  gave  him  the  living  of 
Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  where,  after  a  long  and  happy  career,  he  died 
on  the  3rd  of  February  1832.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his  son.  His 
poems  appeared  in  the  following  order:  "The  Library,"  1781 ;  "The  Vil- 
lage," 1783 ;  "  The  Parish  Register,"  1807  '>  "The  Borough,"  i8io ;  "  Tales," 
1812;  and  "Tales  of  the  Hall,"  1819. 

"  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires. 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires : 
This  fact  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crabbe  attest ; 
Though  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best." 

Lord  Bvkon.] 

A  steadier  image  of  our  misery  ; — (crabbe) 
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0 

THE  VILLAGE  WORKHOUSE. 

U 

IB^SHERE  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 

cs 

< 

OS 

g 

IBM     Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door; 

J 

< 

There,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging,  play. 

u 

s 

And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day ; — 

x. 

H 

s 

There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents*  care ; 

H 

? 

Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there ! 

>• 

S 

Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed. 

•X. 

^ 

Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed ; 

p 

< 

y 
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Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears. 

Q 

S 

And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fears ; 

Z 
< 

< 

The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they ! 

(A 

The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay. 

0 

S 

Id 
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Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive, 

^ 
0 

U 
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Here  brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve. 

< 

S5 

Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow. 

td 

2 

(A 

Mixt  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below ; 

< 

g 

Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan. 

H 

u 

And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man  : 

OS 

2 

Whose  laws,  indeed,  for  ruined  age  provide. 

2: 

< 

And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride; 

J 

But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh, 

^ 

^ 

^ 

And  pride  embitters  what  it  can*t  deny. 

0. 

< 
S 

Say,  ye,  opprest  by  some  fantastic  woes. 

2 

-< 

s 

< 

Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 

Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 

to 

< 

With  timid  eye  to  read  the  distant  glance ; 

p 

Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease. 
To  name  the  nameless  ever  new  disease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure. 
Which  real  pam,  and  that  alone,  can  cure ; 

FOOLS  THEY  ADMONISH,   AND  CONFIRM   THE  WISE." — CRABBE. 

1 
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How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Despised,  n^lected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death  ? 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 

And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides ; 

Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen, 

And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between ; 

Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patched,  gives  way 

To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day : 

Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o*erspread, 

The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head ; 

For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies. 

Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 

No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile. 

Or  promise  hope,  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

[From  "  The  Village,"  book  i.  "  The  description  of  the  parish  woric- 
house,**  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  "is  no  common  poetry."  It  applies,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  a  past  state  of  things ;  but  the  force,  spirit,  and  truth  of  the 
sketch  are  far  removed  from  exaggeration.] 


1; 
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A  SEA-SHORE  LANDSCAPE. 

lO  !  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown 
o*er, 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbour- 
ing poor, 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears. 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  withered  ears ; 
Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  ; 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war  ; 


and  with  the  world  in  charity  to  live.  — crabbe. 
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"transient,  we  bequeath  a  lingering  pain."— crabbe. 
146  GEORGE  CRABBE, 

There  poppies,  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  blue  bugloss  *  paints  the  sterile  soil ; 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf, 
The  shiny  mallow f  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  J  throws  a  shade, 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade. 
With  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound. 
And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around. 

[From  "  The  Village,"  book  i.  Every  visitor  to  the  Suffolk  coast,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aldborough  or  Dunwich,  will  recognize  the  graphic 
power  of  the  poet's  picture,  which  was  evidently  painted  from  the  life.  Of 
Crabbe's  "Village"  it  was  said  by  a  critic,  soon  after  its  publication,  that 
such  were  its  merits,  Goldsmith's,  henceforth,  would  be  doubly  "  The  De- 
serted Village."  The  remark  was  unjust,  from  the  complete  dissimilarity 
in  style  and  sentiment  existing  between  the  two  poems.] 


3: 
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THE  SONS  OF  LABOUR.  < 

O  then !  and  see  them  rising  with  the  sun, 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run  ; 
See  them  beneath  the  Dog-star's  raging  heat. 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  beat ; 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ;  ^ 

See  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  engage, 
And  hoard  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  age  ; 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue. 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew  ; 
Then  own  that  labour  may  as  fatal  be 
To  these  thy  slaves,  as  thine  excess  to  thee. 

*  The  Bugloss  is  the  Lycopsis  arvensis  (genus  Lyco^sis,  natural  order 
Boragineae). 

t  The  Common  Mallow  [Malva  sylvestris),  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Malvaceae. 

X  The  Charlock  is  be'tter  known  as  the  Wild  Mustard  [S inapt s  arvensis), 
a  weed  which  the  farmer  finds  very  troublesome  in  his  corn-fields. 

"grief   is  to   man   as   certain    as  the  grave." — CRABBE. 
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"  HARD    IS    HIS    FATE   WHO    BUILDS    HIS    PEACE  OF    MIND 

THE  SONS  OF  LABOUR.                              1 47 
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["  Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes."] 

11 

Amid  this  tribe  too  oft  a  manly  pride 

< 

3 
0 

Strives  in  strong  toil  the  fainting  heart  to  hide ; 

i 

td 

5 

There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame 

Z 

2 

Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame  ; 

< 

s 
o 
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Yet,  urged  along,  and  proudly  loth  to  yield. 

St 

Q 

1 

He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  of  the  field  : 

S5 

< 

Till  long-contending  nature  droops  at  last. 

i 

^ 

Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  repast. 

3 

His  cheerless  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees, 

I 

> 

And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

0. 

X 

5S 

X 

Yet  grant  them  health ;  'tis  not  for  us  to  tell. 

K 

Though  the  head  droops  not,  that  the  heart  is  well : 

< 
td 

X 

H 

Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fare, 

b] 

< 

Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share ! 

< 
M 

2 

< 

Oh,  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel, 

U. 

S 

Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal ! 

Homely,  not  wholesome,  plain,  not  plenteous,  such 

As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 

Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease. 

X 

Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  please  ; 

ON    THE    PRECARIOUS    MERCY   OF   MANKIND." — CRABBK. 
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"compunction  weeps  our  griefs  away, — 
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GEORGE  CRABBE. 


Go !  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 
Go,  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there ; 
If  peace  be  his,  that  drooping  weary  sire  ; 
Or  theirs,  that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire ; 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th'  expiring  brand ! 


[••  That  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire."l 

Nor  yet  can  time  itself  obtain  for  these 
Life's  latest  comforts,  due  respect  and  ease  ; 
For  yonder  see  that  hoary  swain,  whose  age 
Can  with  no  cares  except  its  own  engage  ; 
Who,  propped  on  that  rude  stafif,  looks  up  to  see 
The  bare  arms  broken  from  the  withering  tree, 
On  which,  a  boy,  he  climbed  the  loftiest  bough. 
Then  his  first  joy,  but  his  sad  emblem  now. 

[From  "  The  '\^llage,'*  book  i. — "The  scope  of  the  poem  is  to  show  that 
the  villagers  of  real  life  have  no  resemblance  to  the  villagers  of  poetry :  that 
poverty,  in  sober  truth,  is  very  uncomfortable,  and  vice  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  opulent.  The  foregoing  passage  is  powerfully  and  finely 
written."— Zi>r<^  Jeffrey.^ 

THE  sinner's   safety   IS   HIS   PAIN." — CRABBE. 
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"we  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart— (crabbe) 

A  COMMONPLACE  ROMANCE.                        I49 

A  COMMONPLACE  RO] 

VIANCE. 

■I  have  seen     , 

|PH|[ES  !  there  are  real  mourners— 

g 

mM     a  fair,  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene  ; 

fid 

(A 

Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  claimed, 

< 

X 

u 

And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aimed  : 

J 

< 

Neatly  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  seemed  t*  expect 

> 

Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 

2 
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< 

But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep. 
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She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep : 
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Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  displayed, 

i 

X 

3 

s 

That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid ; 

X 

For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  Youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestioned  truth  : 

(» 

In  every  place  she  wandered  where  they'd  been, 

And  sadly  sacred  held  tfre  parting  scene  ; 

Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 

With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace  ; 

TILL   WE    DISCERN    THE   WOUNDS   WITHIN."— CRABBE. 
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"'tis  good  the  fainting  soul  to  cheer, — (crabbe) 

I  so                                    GEORGE  CRA  BBS. 

For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say. 

Each  time  he  sailed,  "This  once,  and  then  the  day : " 

Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went, 

a 

He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

U 

pa 
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u 

Happy  he  sailed,  and  great  the  care  she  took 

OQ 

< 
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1 

That  he  should  softly  sleep  and  smartly  look  ; 

s 

White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 

0. 

Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck  ; 

IT! 

(fl 

And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know 

OS 

Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow ! 

3 

13 

For  he  to  Greenland  sailed,  and  much  she  told 

How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold  ; 

o 

S 

Yet  saw  not  danger ;  dangers  he*d  withstood. 

> 
< 

Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood  : 

i 

His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek, 

u 

X 

> 
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And  he  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak  ; 

Q 

For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain. 

2 
a 

< 

With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain  j 

z 

W 

Hope  was  awakened,  as  for  home  he  sailed, 

< 

? 

But  quickly  sank,  and  never  moie  prevailed. 
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S 

He  called  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 

Z 

o 

§ 

A  lover's  message : — ^'  Thomas,  I  must  die : 

> 

O 

Woujld  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 

Q 

a. 
Id 

My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast. 

X 

U 
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And  gating  go !—  if  not,  this  trifle  take, 

And  say,  tiU  dealh  I  wore  it  for  her  sake  : 

< 

Yes,,  I  must  die  ! — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on  ! 

td 

OS 

a. 

Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone. 
Oh  !  give  me  that,  and  let  me  not  despair, 

One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

m 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more.      I  will  not  paint 

The  lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint, — 

TO  SEE  THE  FAMISHED   STRANGER    FED."— G.    CRABBE. 
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'  HOW  VICE  AND   VIRTUE   IN   THE  SOUL  CONTEND  !— (CRABBE) 
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With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"Yes !  I  must  die  !"  and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still,  long  she  nursed  him  :  tender  thoughts  meantime 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime  : 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away  ; 
With  him  she  prayed,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer  : 
Apart  she  sighed  ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear : 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seemed,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seemed  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — "  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink  :  " 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard. 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seemed,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall. 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all. 
He  named  his  Friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  pressed, 
And  fondly  whispered,  "Thou  must  go  to  rest  ;'* 
"I  go,"  he  said  ;  but,  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound  ! 
Then  gazed  aff^rightened  ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love — and  all  was  past  I 

HOW  WIDELY   DIFFER,    VET    HOW   NEARLY   BLEND  !" — CRABUE. 
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'•  ALAS  !  WE   FLY  TO  SILENT   SCENES   IN   VAIN,— (GEORGE  CRABBE) 

152                                     GEORGE  CRABBE, 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 

Neatly  engraved — ^an  offering  of  her  love  ; 

For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed, 

1 

Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead ; 

a 

> 

3 

She  would  have  grieved  had  friends  presumed  to  spare 

pa 
< 

1 

The  least  assistance — ^'twas  her  proper  care. 

.f 

i 

Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 

> 
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Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 

g 
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But,  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round. 

2 
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And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found ; 

< 
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Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hours  employ, 

S 

S 

While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy. 
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[This  pathetic  and  tenderly-told  story  occurs  in  *'  The  Borough,"  letter 
ii.     "It  is,"  as  Jeffrey  says,  "a  very  touching  and  beautiful  picture  of 
innocent  love,  misfortune,  and  resignation— all  of  them  taking  a  tinge  of 
additional  sweetness  and  tenderness  from  the  humble  condition  of  the 
parties."    It  was  in  sketching  these  domestic  tragedies  that  Crabbe  ex- 
celled ;  he  never  plunged  into  rant  or  exaggeration,  though  he  sometimes 
descended  to  the  mean  and  trivial.] 
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A  GROUP  OF  GIPSIES. 
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]nn  HOLLOW  on  the  left  appeared, 
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K|^     And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  reared  ; 
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u 
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*Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun, 

u 

And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun. 

d 

a. 

When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat, 

td 

X 

The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet : 

I 

^ 

While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try  : 
Sudden  a  look  of  langour  he  descries, 
And  well-feigned  ajiprehension  in  her  eyes ; 

X 

CARE   BLASTS  THE   HONOURS   OF  THE   FLOW'RV   PLAIN."— CRABBE. 
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'  AN   ARDENT   SPIRIT   DWELLS  WITH   CHRISTIAN   LOVE,- 
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t"  And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  reared."] 

Trained,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 

He  marked  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race  ; 

When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  expressed 

The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast ! 

Within,  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh 

Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply. 

Watched  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by. 

THE  eagle's  VIGOUR   IN  THE  PITYING  DOVE." — CRABBE. 
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"what  strange  art,  what  magic  can  dispose,— (crabbe) 

154                                    GEORGE  CRABBE. 

On  ragged  rug,  just  borrowed  from  the  bed, 

And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 

>-" 

In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dressed. 

s 

Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 

•< 

Q 

In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained. 
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S 

Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stained  ; 

i 
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Her  blood-shot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate. 

> 
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Were  wrathful  turned,  and  seemed  her  wants  to  state. 

2 

Cursing  his  tardy  aid — her  mother  there 

0 

X 

With  gipsy-state  engrossed  the  only  chair  ; 

< 

Solemn  and  dull  her  look  ;  with  such  she  stands, 

•< 

X 

And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands. 

1 

Tracing  the  lines  of  life ;  assumed  through  years, 

a. 
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Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears ; 

S 
55 
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With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food. 

2 
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And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood. 
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Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sits 
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Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits  : 

5. 

X 

Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done. 
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And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  son 

0 
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Who  half  supports  him  ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
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Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance ; 
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And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 

To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years  : 

as 
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Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice,  deceit. 
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Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat ! 
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What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain. 

to 
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Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain, 

£ 

Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end. 

ad 

X 

Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend  ! 

H 

[From  "Tales"  (No.  x.,  "The  Lover's  Journey").— "Such  a  picture  as 
this,  so  powerfully  painted,  yet  in  such  gloomy  colours,  would  almost  en- 
title Crabbe  to  the  appellation  of  the  Rembrandt  of  English  Poetry.     Only 
there  are  touches  in  it  that  remind  one  of  Ostade."J 

THE  TROUBLED   MIND  TO  CHANGE  ITS   NATIVE  WOES  !  "—CRABBE. 

1 
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"  FOR   SWEET   THINGS  CHANGE,   AND   FADE,    AND   DIE, 
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[Mrs.  E.  D.  Bullock.] 
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[Miss  Cross  has  not  been  lon^  before  the  public.     Her  sole  contribution 
to  the  poetical  literature  of  the  day  is  one  small  volume,  published  in  1868, 
and  entitled,  "An  Old  Story,  and  Other  Poems."    She  has  given  sufficient 
evidence,  however,  of  a  charming  lyric  faculty,  and  with  culture  and  ex- 
perience will  take  her  place  amongst  the  foremost  of  our  minor  poetesses. 

Of  Miss  Cross's  poems  an  able  critic*  has  remarked,  that  *'they  have 
the  essence  of  lyrical  poetry  in  them, — true  simplicity,  a  liquid  movement 
both  of  feeling  and  expression,  a  pathos  that  docs  not  bum  barrenly  at  the 
heart,  but  suffuses  the  fancy  and  the  imagination;  and,  above  all,  that 
•  lyrical  cry,'  as  Mr,  Arnold  calls  it,  which  no  one  can  imitate,  which  it  is 
neither  given  to  imagination  to  invent  without  being  touched  by  a  true 
passion  of  humanity,  nor  to  the  deepest  pain  or  pity  itself  to  utter  without 
an  imaginative  ear  and  voice."] 
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THE  WILD  ROSES. 
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"  Dans  la  vie,  garde-toi  de  rien  diff<^rer." 
[In  life  beware  of  delaying  aught] 

te. 
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b. 
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[W|'|W|  WALKED  in  the  joyous  morning, 
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IHH        The  morning  of  June  and  life, 
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Ere  the  birds  had  ceased  to  warble 
Their  sweetest  of  love  and  strife. 

2" 

.    I  walked  alone,  in  the  morning, 
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And  who  so  glad  as  I, 
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When  I  saw  the  pale  wild  roses 

h 

as 

Hang  from  the  branch  on  high  ? 

0 

tx) 

X 

Fairer  than  stars  were  the  roses. 

X 

Faint  was  the  fragrance  and  rare. 
Not  any  flower  in  the  garden 
Could  with  those  roses  compare. 

*  The  Spectator,  January  11,  i868. 

none  will  remain  of  all  we  see." — E.  D.  cross. 
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But  the  day  was  all  before  me, 
The  tumult  of  youth's  delight ; 

Why  bear  a  burden  of  roses 
Before  the  calm  of  the  night  ? 

Let  them  stay  a  while  to  gladden 
The  air,,  and  the  earth  below, 

With  tender  beauty  and  sweetness 
They  cannot  choose  but  bestow. 

So  I  kissed  the  roses,  and  lightly 
I  breathed  of  their  breath  divine ; 

It  is  time  when  I  come  back,  I  said^ 
To  make  the  sweet  roses  mine. 

I  went  in  the  gladsome  morning, — 
I  said,  we  part  for  an  hour; 

The  branch  of  wild  roses  trembled, 
The  dew  was  on  every  flower. 

I  returned  in  the  joyless  evening, 
I  yearned  with  passion  then 

For  the  pale  a-nd  peerless  roses 
I  never  should  see  again. 

For  another  had  taken  delight 
In  colour  and  perfume  rare, 

And  another  hand  had  gathered 
My  roses,  beyond  compare. 

I  may  wander  east,  may  wander  west. 
Wherever  the  sun  doth  shine, 

I  never  shall  find  the  wild  roses, 
The  roses  I  thought  were  mine. 

[From  '•  An  Old  Story,  and  Other  Poems,"  ed.  1868.] 

MAY  NEVER   BE  OURS  AGAIN." — E.   D.    CROSS. 
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THE  PARTING  OF  HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHE. 

N  haste 

Running  to  meet  him  came  his  priceless  wife, 
Eetion's  daughter,  fair  Andromache, 
Eetion,  who  from  Thebes  CUicia  swayed, 
Thebes,  at  the  foot  of  Places*  wooded  heights. 
His  child  to  Hector  of  the  brazen  helm 
Was  given  in  marriage ;  she  it  was  who  now 
Met  him,  and  by  her  side  the  nurse,  who  bore. 
Clasped  to  her  breast,  his  all  unconscious  child, 
Hector's  loved  infant,  fair  as  morning  star; 
Whom  Hector  called  Scamandrius,  but  the  rest 
Astyanax  in  honour  of  his  sire, 
The  matchless  chief,  the  only  prop  of  Troy. 
Silent  he  seemed  as  on  his  child  he  gazed : 


the   BALMY    SPRING  RESTORE."— DERBY  S   HORACE. 


Q 


[The  career  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  a  part  of  modem  English  history, 
and  our  limited  space  precludes  us  from  attempting  even  an  outline  of  it. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  he  was  bom  on  the  2^  of  March  1799  at  Knowsley 
Park,  Lancashire :  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford;  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821,  and  speedily  obtained 
distinction  as  an  eloquent  and  effective  debater;  was  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Stanley  in  1844,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby  in  1851.  He  held  the  highest  offices  under  the  i 
Crown ;  led  for  many  years  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  served  as  Prime  Minister  in  1852,  again  in  1858-9,  and  lastly  in  1866-8.  h 
He  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1852,  and  made  ^ 
Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1859.  He  died  in  1869.  His  admirable  and 
scholarly  translation  of  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  which  bids  fair  to  supersede  all 
other  versions  in  public  favour,  though  imequal  to  Chapman's  in  poetic  fire, 
was  first  published  in  1865.  A  Quarterly  Reviewer  says  of  it,  that  "  the 
diction  is  forcible,  the  composition  easy  and  flowing,  and  that  we  are  carried 
along  through  *the  tale  of  Troy  divine'  with  much  of  that  cheerful  vigour 
with  which  the  great  original  has  inspired  so  many  generations  of  readers.  "J 
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But  at  his  side  Andromache,  in  tears, 

"m" 

Hung  on  his  arm,  and  thus  the  chief  addressed  : 

M 

< 

"  Dear  lord,  thy  dauntless  spirit  will  work  thy 

< 
OS 

o 

X 

doom : 

0 

X 

en 

Nor  hast  thou  pity  on  this  thy  helpless  child, 

% 

1 

Or  me  forlorn,  to  be  thy  widow  soon : 

OS. 
M 

f 

For  Ihee  will  all  the  Greeks  with  force  combined 

? 

Assail  and  slay :  for  me,  'twere  better  far. 

"^ 

S 

Of  thee  bereft,  to  lie  beneath  the  sod; 

I 

Nor  comfort  shall  be  mine,  if  thou  be  lost, 

O 

But  endless  grief;  to  me  nor  sire  is  left. 

2 

■< 
X 

Nor  honoured  mother;  fell  Achilles'  hand 

0: 

(n 

My  sire  Eetion  slew,  what  time  his  arms 

W 

The  populous  city  of  Cilicia  razed. 

i 

H 

g 

The  lofty-gafc^d  Thebes;  he  slew  indeed, 

< 

X 

But  stripped  him  not ;  he  reverenced  the  dead ; 

2 

And  o'er  his  body,  with  his  armour  burnt, 

(A 

A  mound  erected ;  and  the  mountain  nymphs, 

X 

<: 

The  progeny  of  aegis-bearing  Jove, 

bT 

i 

Planted  around  his  tomb  a  grove  of  elms. 

0 

en 

o 

There  were  seven  brethren  in  my  father's  house ; 

JOT 

n] 

< 

All  in  one  day  they  fell,  amid  their  herds 

2 

And  fleecy  flocks,  by  fierce  Achilles'  hand. 

% 

g 

My  mother,  Queen  of  Placos'  wooded  height. 

S 

z 

Brought  with  the  captives  here,  he  soon  released 

g 

i 

For  costly  ransom ;  but  by  Dian's  shafts 

Id 

(A 

She,  iii  her  father's  house,  was  stricken  down. 

g 

< 

But,  Hector,  thou  to  me  art  all  in  one, — 

^ 

< 
BQ 

Sire,  mother,  brethren  !  thou,  my  wedded  love ! 

M 

X 

X 

Then,  pitying  us,  within  the  tower  remain ; 

u 
Z 

Nor  make  thy  child  an  orphan,  and  thy  wife 
A  hapless  widow;  by  the  fig-tree  here 
Array  thy  troops ;  for  here  the  city  wall, 

M 

Easiest  of  access,  most  invites  assault 

OUR   LENGTHENED   HOHE's   EXCESS." — DERBV's   HORACE. 
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Thrice  have  their  boldest  chiefs  this  point  assailed, 

The  twQ  Ajaces,  brave  Idomeneus, 

!^ 

u 
< 

The  Atridae  both,  and  Tydeus'  warlike  son. 

< 

X 
0 

X 

Or  by  the  prompting  of  some  heaven-taught  seer, 

X 

IT. 

Or  by  their  own  adventurous  courage  led." 

\ 

s 
a: 
u 

To  whom  great  Hector  of  the  glancing  helm  : 

? 

a 
1 

"Think  not,  dear  wife,  that  by  such  thoughts  as 

.1 

td 

these, 

2 

h 

My  heart  has  ne'er  been  wrung;  but  I  should  blush 

o 

If) 
Z 

To  face  the  men  and  long-robed  dames  of  IVoy, 

0 

If,  like  a  coward,  I  should  shun  the  fight 

2  ' 

> 
< 

Nor  could  my  soul  the  lessons  of  my  youth 

s 

So  far  forget,  whose  boast  it  still  has  been 

s 

In  the  fore-front  of  battle  to  be  found, 

s 
u 

0 

Charged  with  my  father's  glory  and  mine  own. 

s 

(d 

X 

Yet  in  my  inmost  soul  too  well  I  know, 

%■ 

g 

The  day  must  come  when  this  our  sacred  Troy, 

M 

And  Priam's  race,  and  Priam's  royal  self, 

^ 

13 

Shall  in  one  common  ruin  be  o'erthrown. 

< 

b. 

o 

But  not  the  thoughts  of  Troy's  impending  fate, 

S 

OS 

Nor  Hecuba's  nor  royal  Priam's  woes. 

t 

Nor  loss  of  brethren,  numerous  and  brave. 

W 

< 

S 

By  hostile  hands  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust, 

So  deeply  wring  my  heart  as  thoughts  of  thee, 

OS 

s 

Thy  days  of  freedom  lost,  and  led  away 

O 

a. 
X 
M 

A  weeping  captive  by  some  brass- clad  Greek ; 

"w 

H 

•l. 

Haply  at  Argos,  at  a  mistress'  beck. 

< 
X 

0 

Condemned  to  ply  the  loom,  of  water  draw 

^ 

From  Hypereia's  or  Messeis'  fount. 

1 

Heart- wrung,  by  stem  necessity  constrained. 

C6 

ta 

Then  they  who  see  thy  tears  perchance  may  say, 
*  So,  this  was  Hector's  wife,  who,  when  they  fought 
On  plains  of  Troy,  was  Ilion's  bravest  chief.* 
Thus  may  they  speak ;  and  thus  thy  grief  renew 

i 

AND   none   may  stay   THEIR   COURSE." — DERBY's  HORACE. 
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For  loss  of  him  who  might  have  been  thy  shield, 

To  rescue  thee  from  slavery's  bitter  hour. 

g 

Oh,  may  I  sleep  in  dust,  ere  be  condemned 

To  hear  thy  cries  and  see  thee  dragged  away  !  *' 

Thus  as  he  spoke,  great  Hector  stretched  his  arms 

^ 
^ 

T 

To  take  his  child ;  but  back  the  infant  shrank. 

1 

Crying,  and  sought  his  nurse's  sheltering  breast. 

< 

Scared  by  the  brazen  helm  and  horse-hair  plume, 

as 

ti. 

o 

That  nodded,  fearful,  on  the  warrior's  crest. 

J 

s 

Laughed  the  fond  parents  both,  and  from  his  brow 

2 
< 

o 

Hector  the  casque  removed,  and  set  it  down. 

u 

o 

.  All  glittering,  on  the  ground ;  then  kissed  his  child. 

> 

And  danced  him  in  his  arms ;  then  thus  to  Jove 

O 

2: 

And  to  the  Immortals  all  addressed  his  prayer: 

(13 

i 

**  Grant,  Jove,  and  all  ye  gods,  that  this  my  son 

"z 

o 

^ 
J 

May  be,  as  I,  the  foremost  man  of  Troy, 

< 

5fl 

For  valour  famed,  his  country's  guardian  king; 

7. 

That  men  may  say,  *  This  youth  surpasses  far 

H 

g 

His  father,'  when  they  see  him  from  the  fight. 

H 

s 
s 

From  slaughtered  foes,  with  bloody  spoils  of  war 

z" 

c 

8 

Returning,  to  rejoice  his  mother's  heart !  " 

•■t. 

V 

Thus  saying,  in  his  mother's  arm  he  placed 

(A 

h 

The  child;  she  to  her  fragrant  bosom  clasped. 

z 

> 

OS 

Z 

Smiling  through  tears ;  with  eyes  of  pitying  love 

< 

> 

S 
o 

Hector  beheld,  and  pressed  her  hand,  and  thus 

X 

(4 

5fl 

Addressed  her,  "Dearest,  wring  not  thus  my  heart ! 

M 

For  till  my  day  of  destiny  is  come 

lj 

No  man  may  take  my  life;  and  when  it  comes, 

U 

<: 

Nor  brave  nor  coward  can  escape  that  day. 

< 

> 

2 

But  go  thou  home,  and  ply  thy  household  cares. 
The  loom  and  distaff,  and  appoint  thy  maids 
Their  several  tasks;  and  leave  to  men  of  Troy, 
And  chief  of  all  to  me,  the  toils  of  war." 

Great  Hector  said,  and  raised  his  plumM  helm ; 

THE  GOLDEN   SCOPE  OF  EAGER   GAZE."— DERBY's  SCHILLER. 
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And  homeward,  slow,  with  oft- reverted  eyes, 
Shedding  hot  tears,  his  sorrowing  wife  returned. 
Arrived  at  valiant  Hector's  well-built  house, 
^     Her  maidens  pressed  around  her,  and  in  all 
Arose  at  once  the  sympathetic  grief. 
For  Hector,  yet  alive,  his  household  mourned, 
Deeming  he  never  would  again  return 
Safe  from  the  fight,  by  Grecian  hands  unharmed. 

[From  the  '*  Iliad,"  book  vi.,  lines  459-580. — ^Wc  quote  a  few  lines  from 
Pope's  version  of  this  fine  passage  :— 

"  With  haste  to  meet  him  sprung  the  joyful  fair, 
*  His  blameless  wife,  A6tion*s  wealthy  heir ; 

5  The  nurse  stood  near,  in  whose  embraces  prest. 

His  only  hope  hung  smiling  at  her  breast, 
Whom  each  soft  charm  and  early  grace  adorn, 
Fair  as  the  new-bom  star  that  gilds  the  mom. 
To  this  loved  infant  Hector  gave  the  name 
Scamandrius,  from  Scamander's  honoured  stream : 
Astyanax,  the  Trojans  called  the  boy. 
From  his  great  father,  the  defence  of  Troy. 
Silent  the  warrior  smiled,  and  pleased,  resigned 
To  tender  passions  all  his  mighty  mind : 
His  beauteous  princess  cast  a  mournful  look, 
Hung  on  his  hand,  and  then  dejected  spoke ; 
Her  bosom  laboured  with  a  boding  sigh. 
And  the  big  tear  stood  trembling  in  her  eye." 

"  Lord  Derby's  version,"  says  a  cntic  in  Blackwood's  Magazitu^  "ad- 
mirably preserves  all  the  fine  touches  by  which  the  model  husband  and 
wife  of  antiquity  are  set  before  us  in  Homer.  Many  of  them  are  lost  to  us 
in  the  dialogue  between  Pope's  *  beauteous  princess '  and  her  *  too  daring 

Q        prince.'    But  here  we  have  Homer's  unrivalled  picture  of  conjugal  and 

i        parental  love  in  all  its  noble  simplicity."] 


THE    'BETTKk'    IS    e'eK    THE    DREAM    OF   MEN.    — DERBY  S   SCHILI.KK 
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"  THE   YRARS  THEY  COME,   AND  THE  YEARS  THEY  GO,— (DOBELL) 
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[Sydney  Dobbll  is  best  known  to  the  reading  public  by  his  nom  de 
plume  of  "  Sydney  Yendys,"  under  which  he  published  his  earlier  poems 
of  "  The  Roman  "  (1850)  and  "  Balder."    He  is  also  the  author  of  "  Eng- 
land in  Time  of  War,"  and.  in  conjunction  with  Alexander  Smith,  of  "  Son- 
nets of  the  War."     He  was  bom  at  Peckham  Rye  in  1824.     Owing  in  some 
measure  to  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  partly  to  his  peculiar  theory  of  poeti- 
cal construction,  he  has  never  become  popular,  but  no  judicious  reader 
will  deny  him  the  possession  of  the  true  lyrical  faculty.     It  is  true  he  is  a 
metaphysical  poet,  of  the  school  of  Donne  and  Cowley :  that  his  versifica- 
tion is  often  uncouth,  and  his  thought  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of  luminous 
mist ;  but  he  is  an  original  man,  and  an  original  poet,  with  great  dramatic 
instinct  and  much  subtle  far-reaching  power.     His  genius  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  '*  England  in  Time  of  War."    As  a  fellow-poet  has  said,  it  is  "  his  home- 
liest, simplest,  and  most  delightful  work."] 
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THE  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 
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KjBJl    '^^  ^02iX^  unconscious  walls,  bisson  and  bare, 

fe 

(J' 
O 

2 

Like  an  old  man  deaf,  blind,  and  gray,  in  whom 

!2 

The  years  of  old  stand  in  the  sun,  and  murmur 

X 

W 

Of  childhood  and  the  dead.     From  parapets 

OS 
H 

1 

Where  the  sky  rests,  from  broken  niches— each 

as 

More  than  Olympus,  for  gods  dwelt  in  them — 

^ 

;s 

Below  from  senatorial  haunts  and  seats 

H 

imperial,  where  the  ever-passing  fates 

X 

S 

Wore  out  the  stone,  strange  hermit  birds  croaked  forth 

0 
7. 

< 

Sorro^'ful  sounds,  like  watchers  on  the  height 

X 

X 
h 

Crying  the  hours  of  ruin.     When  the  clouds 

« 

Z 

Dressed  every  myrtle  on  the  walls  in  mourning. 

I 

X 
H 

With  calm  prerogative  the  eternal  pile 

X 

Ijpapassive  shone  with  the  unearthly  light 
Of  immortality.     When  conquering  suns 
Triumphed  in  jubilant  earth,  it  stood  out  dark 

z, 
< 

LIKE  WINDS  THAT   BLOW   FROM   SEA   TO  SEA." — SYDNEY  DOBRLL. 
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With  tlioughts  of  ages ;  like  some  mighty  captive 

Upon  his  death-bed  in  a  Christian  land, 

And  lying,  through  the  chant  of  psalm  and  creed, 

Unshriven  and  stem,  with  peace  upon  his  brow, 

"J 

^ 

And  on  his  lips  strange  gods. 

i 

a 
c 

Rank  weeds  and  grasses, 

> 

Careless  and  nodding,  grew,  and  asked  no  leave, 

C 

Where  Romans  trembled.  Where  the  wreck  was  saddest. 

z 

Q 

> 

r 

Sweet  pensive  herbs,  that  had  been  gay  elsewhere. 

\ 

1 

OS 

With  conscious  mien  of  place  rose  tall  and  still. 

3 
0 

And  bent  with  duty.     Like  some  village  children 

>• 

Who  found  a  dead  king  on  a  battle-field, 

X 

< 
X 

And  with  decorous  care  and  reverent  pity 

< 

Composed  the  lordly  ruin,  and  sat  down 

CO 

X 

0 

Grave  without  tears.     At  length  the  giant  lay, 

X 

I 

And  everywhere  he  was  begirt  with  years, 

< 
X 

< 

And  everywhere  the  torn  and  mouldering  Past 

i 

Hung  with  the  ivy.     For  Time,  smit  with  honour 

^. 

B 

Of  what  he  slew,  cast  his  own  mantle  on  him. 

0 

< 

That  none  should  mock  the  dead. 

0. 

K 

[From  "  The  Roman."] 
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X 

KEITH  OF  RAVELSTON. 

0 

b. 
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X 

B^iHE  murmur  of  the  mourning  ghost 

< 

< 

|pB|        That  keeps  the  shadowy  kine ; — 

s 
w 

1 

0  Keith  of  Ravelston, 
The  sorrows  of  thy  line  ! 

Ravelston,  Ravelston, 
The  merry  path  that  leads 

Down  the  golden  morning  hill 
And  through  the  silver  meads. 

8 

"love   hath    his   cell   in    the   deep   secret    heart." — IBID. 
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Ravelston,  Ravelston, 

The  stile  beneath  the  tree, 
The  maid  that  kept  her  mother's  kine, 

The  song  that  sang  she  ! 

She  sang  her  song,  she  kept  her  kine. 
She  sat  beneath  the  thorn. 

When  Andrew  Keith  of  Ravelston 
Rode  through  the  Monday  mom. 

H 
Q 

CO 

ft: 
H 

X 

> 
a 

His  henchmen  sing,  his  hawk-bells  ring. 

His  belted  jewels  shme  !— 
0  Keith  of  Ravelston, 

The  sorrows  of  thy  line ! 

< 

M 

«< 
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n 

Q 
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Year  after  year,  when  Andrew  came. 
Comes  evening  down  the  glade ; 

And  still  there  sits  a  moonshine  ghost 
Where  sat  the  sunshine  maid. 

GQ 

X 

X 

Her  misty  hair  is  faint  and  fair, 
She  keeps  the  shadowy  kine ; — 

0  Keith  of  Ravelston, 
The  sorrows  of  thy  line  ! 

CO 

j 

J 
X 

8 

X 

a 
z, 

< 

o 

I 

I  lay  my  hand  upon  the  stile, 
The  stile  is  lone  and  cold ; 

The  burnie  that  goes  babbling  by 
Says  naught  that  can  be  told. 

i 

0 

S 

CQ 

Q 
2 

Yet,  stranger !  here,  from  year  to  year, 
She  keeps  her  shadowy  kine ; — 

0  Keith  of  Ravelstone, 
The  sorrows  of  thy  line ! 

< 

AS   AT  THE   LIPS,    IN   ANY  SINGLE   ROSE." — DOBELL. 

■'■"■ 
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'what   times  are   little  to  the   sentinel! — (GEORGE   ELIOT) 

EVEN-TIME  t65 

Step  out  these  steps  where  Andrew  stood — 
Why  blanch  thy  cheek  for  fear  ? 

The  ancient  stile  is  not  alone, 
'Tis  not  the  bum  I  hear ! 

She  makes  her  immemorial  moan, 
g  She  keeps  her  shadowy  kine ; — 

O  Keith  of  Ravelston, 
The  sorrows  of  thy  line  ! 


t 


g  [From  Sydney  Dobell's  "  Poem*."] 


2  [This  well-known  name  is  understood  to  be  the  nom  de  plume  of  Mrs. 

G.  Henry  Lewes  (Miss  Evans),  the  daughter  (it  is  said)  of  a  clergyman,  who 
was  bom  about  i8ao.  It  was  not  until  1868  she  appeared  as  a  poetess,  but 
at  one  stride  she  ascended  the  heights  of  poetic  fame — her  "Spanish 
Gypsy"  being  not  less  remarkable  for  its  lofty  sentiments  and  profound 
analysis  of  character,  than  for  the  energy,  condensation,  and  pictorial  vivid- 
ness of  its  style.  As  a  novelist,  the  author  of  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life," 
"  Adam  Bede,"  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  **  Silas  Mamer,"  "  Romola," 
iind  "  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,"  may  rightly  lay  claim  to  a  foremost  place.  1 


EVEN-TIME. 

AY  is  dying  I     Float,  O  song, 
Down  the  westward  river, 
Requiem  chanting  to  the  day — 
Day,  the  mighty  Giver. 


Pierced  by  shafts  of  Time,  he  bleeds, 

Melted  rubies  sending 
Through  the  river  and  the  sky, 

Earth  and  heaven  blending ; 


THAT  HOUR  IS  REGAL  WHEN   HE   MOITNTS   ON   GUAKD. 
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*THE  SOUL  OF   MAN   IS  WIDENING  TOWARDS  THE   PAST.   — ELIOT. 


i66 


GEORGE  ELIOT. 


["  All  the  lon^-drawn  earthly  banks  up  the  cloud-land  lifting."] 

All  the  long-drawn  earthly  banks 

tfp  the  cloud-land  lifting : 
Slow  between  them  drifts  the  swan, 

*Twixt  two  heavens  drifting. 

"Wings  half  open,  like  a  flower 

Inly  deeper  flushing, 
Neck  and  breast  as  virgin's  pure — 

Virgin  proudly  blushing. 

'the  subtler  SBNSE  of  SYX,VAN   EARS  AND  EYES." — G.  EI 
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"why  arb  all  fair  things  at  their  death  the  fairest, 
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Day  is  dying  !     Float,  O  swan, 

Down  the  ruby  river ; 
Follow,  song,  in  requiem 

To  the  mighty  Giver. 

[From  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy  **  (published  in  1868),  of  which  a  critic  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  observes,  Ihat  "it  is  emphatically  a  great  poem — 
great  in  conception,  great  in  execution.  It  has  all  the  sculpturesque  finish 
and  nicety  of  epithet  of  Tennyson, ....  in  her  transparent  style  thoughts 
the  most  vivid  and  varied,  imagery  the  most  profuse  yet  the  most  exactly 
illustrative,  appear  with  the  precision  and  beauty  of  leaves  in  the  air,  or 
o*        shells  in  the  clear  pools  of  the  shore."  ] 


s 


iE>abtb   ©rag. 


[David  Gray  will  henceforth  be  ranked  with  Chatterton,  and  Henry 
Kirke  White,  among  the  *'  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown,**  who  died  be- 
fore they  could  make  good  the  promise  pt  their  early  career. 

Gray  lived  long  enough  to  exhibit  many  flaws  of  character — among  which 
not  the  least  was  an  exaggerated  confidence  in  his  own  powers — and  many 
intellectual  deficiencies ;  but  he  also  lived  long  enough  to  give  evidence  of 
a  warm  heart  and  a  sensitive  nature,  of  a  keen  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
true,  tender,  and  beautiful,  of  poetic  insight  and  considerable  power  of  ex- 
pression. He  made  the  best,  as  his  generous  friend.  Lord  Houghton, 
observes,  of  all  his  scanty  opportunities,  and,  unquestionably,  the  lyrical 
faculty  was  in  him.  He  was  bom  a  poet,  as  surely  as  the  skylark  is  bom 
to  mount  and  sing.  His  strains,  imperfect  and  irregular  as  they  were, 
flowed  from  his  soul  as  spontaneously  as  the  living  waters  from  the  secret 
spring. 

David  Gray,  the  son  of  a  poor  handloom-weaver,  was  bora  at  Di(ntiblae, 
about  eight  miles  from  Glasgow,  on  the  29th  of  January  1838.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  parish  school  of  Kirkintilloch,  sind  giving  signs  of 
more  than  average  intellectual  strength,  was  early  destined  to  the  office  of 
the  Christian  ministry  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
When  about  foiurteen  years  of  age  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  Glasgow, 
where,  supporting  himself  to  a  considerable  extent  by  laborious  tuition,  he 
contrived  to  attend  the  university  during  four  successive  sessions.  But  it 
soon  became  evident,  says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Hedderwick,  that  the  bent 
of  his  mind  was  poetical  rather  than  theological.  Fired  with  an  over- 
mastering yeaming  for  fame,  and  an  imnatural  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
he  suddenly  removed  to  London  in  May  i860,  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell  and  Lord  Houghton, 

BEAUTY  THE   BEAUTIFULLEST   IN   DECAY?" — DAVID  GRAY. 
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"this  is  the  law  of  nature, — THAT   THE  DEED 
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Dr.  Mackay  and  Mr.  Lawrence  OUphant  Here,  however,  he  was  seized 
with  a  pulmonary  illness,  which  struck  him  down  in  the  flush  of  his  hopes. 
He  returned  to  his  father's  house ;  but  his  disease  increasing,  his  physicians 
advised  his  removal  to  a  warm  southern  climate.  Through  the  agency  of 
generous  friends  he  was  then  sent  to  Torquay,  where  a  nervous  frenzy  of 
restlessness  and  excitement  seized  him,  and  he  suddenly  started  for  the 
North  in  January  x86i. 

Henceforth  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  him.  He  grew  gradually 
weaker,  but  continued  writing  poetry  to  the  last — very  touching  and  tender 
poetry,  when  one  considers  that  it  was  written  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  gaze  with  wistful  eyes  on  a  proof  page  of  his 
poems,  whose  publication  had  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Macmillan.  the 
publisher.  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  died,  on  the  3rd  of 
December  i86z,  in  his  34th  year.  He  wrote  for  himself  the  following 
epitaph  :— 

"  Below  lies  one  whose  name  was  traced  in  sand- 
He  died,  not  knowing  what  it  was  to  live : 
Died  while  the  first  sweet  consciousness  of  manhood 
And  maiden  thought  electrified  his  soul : 
Faint  beatings  in  the  calyx  of  the  rose. 
Bewildered  reader,  pass  without  a  sigh 
In  a  proud  sorrow !    There  is  life  with  God, 
In  other  kingdom  of  a  sweeter  air: 
In  Eden  every  flower  is  blown.— Amen."] 


SONNET. 


SS||  BEAUTIFUL  moon  !  O  beautiful  moon !  again 
|SH|        Thou  persecutest  me  until  I  bend 

My  brow,  and  soothe  the  aching  of  my  brain. 
I  cannot  see  what  handmaidens  attend 
Thy  silver  passage  as  the  heaven  clears ; 

For,  like  a  slender  mist,  a  sweet  vexation 
Works  in  my  heart,  till  the  impulsive  tears 
Confess  the  bitter  pain  of  adoration. 

0  too,  too  beautiful  moon !  lift  the  white  shell 
Of  thy  soft  splendour  through  the  shining  air ! 

1  own  the  magic  power,  the  witching  spell. 

And,  blinded  by  thy  beauty,  call  thee  fair ! 

SHOULD   DEDICATE   ITS   EXCELLENCE  TO  GOD."— GRAY. 
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'GOD   MAKES   HIS  ANGELS  SPIRITS, — THAT   IS,  WINDS, — 


SONNET. 
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L"  And,  bliuded  by  tliy  beauty,  call  thee  fairl "] 

Alas !  not  often  now  thy  silver  horn 

Shall  me  delight  with  dreams  and  mystic  love  forlorn ! 


[From  "The  Luggie,  and  Other  Poems," 
1863).] 


by  David  Gray  (Macmillan, 


HIS   MINISTERS  A   FLAMING   FIRE."— DAVID  GRAY. 


oogle 


■  ■■- ' 1 

"  IN   THE  SWEET   BREEZE  SPIRITS  ARE  ALIVE."— GRAY. 

170                                      DAVID  GRAY. 

THE  ANEMONE. 

5 

M<«  HAVE  wandered  far  to-day, 

J 

IH-Hl     ^^  ^  pleased  unquiet  way  ; 

f 

Over  hill  and  songful  hollow, 

< 

i 

Vernal  bye- ways,  fresh  and  fair, 

0 

s 

Did  I  simple  fancies  follow ; 

5 

I 

Till  upon  a  hill-side  bare, 

J 

3 

Suddenly  I  chanced  to  see 

Z 

0 

A  little  white  anemone. 

5 

d 

\ 

Beneath  a  clump  of  furze  it  grew ; 

1 

And  never  mortal  eye  did  view 

1 

Its  rathe  *  and  slender  beauty,  till 

H 

M 

X 

I  saw  it  in  no  mocking  mood  ; 

For  with  its  sweetness  did  it  fill 

5 

s 

To  me  the  ample  solitude. 

i 

H 

A  fond  remembrance  made  me  see 

Strange  light  in  the  anemone. 

OB 

J 

One  April  day,  when  I  was  seven. 

2 

S 

Beneath  the  clear  and  deepening  heaven. 

s 

1 

My  father,  God  preserve  him  !  went 

H 

a* 

With  me  a  Scottish  mile  and  more ; 

g 

t- 

And  in  a  playful  merriment 

u 

He  decked  my  bonnet  o'er  and  o'er — 

H 

X 

§ 

To  fling  a  sunshine  on  his  ease — 

H 
H 

2 

With  tenderest  anemones. 

3 

U- 

Now,  gentle  reader,  as  I  live, 
This  snowy  little  bloom  did  give 
My  being  most  endearing  throes. 
I  saw  my  father  in  his  prime ; 

•  Ratke  (Anglo-Saxon,  rath),  "early." 

*'  god's  angels  guide  THE  THUNDER-CLOUDS.**— GRAY. 

....      ...                     ,.     .,,                                                                       „,                                     '   1 
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"his  mercy  over  all  his  works  remains."— gray. 
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But  youth  it  comes,  and  youth  it  goes — 

And  he  has  spent  his  blithest  time  : 

Yet  dearer  grown  through  all  to  me. 

> 

And  dearer  the  anemone. 

>• 

< 

U 

So  with  the  spirit  of  a  sage 

i 

S 

I  plucked  it  from  its  hermitage, 

z 
S 

And  placed  it  'tween  the  sacred  leaves 

0 

Of  Agne^  Eve^  at  that  rare  part 

0 

z 

< 

Where  she  her  fragrant  robe  unweaves, 

I 

And  with  a  gently  beating  heart. 

i 

s 

s 

In  troubled  bliss  and  balmy  woe, 

2; 

Lies  down  to  dream  of  Porphyro.  * 

0 

Z 

Let  others  sing  of  that  and  this. 

H 
\ 

< 

In  war  and  science  find  their  bliss ; 

Q 

tf) 

Vainly  they  seek  and  will  not  find 

Z 

< 

X 

The  subtle  love  that  nature  brings 

i 

Unto  the  reverential  mind. 

S; 

o 
2 

The  pathos  worn  by  common  things. 

te. 

s 

> 
13 

By  every  flower  that  lights  the  lea, 

s 

td 

X 

And  by  the  pale  anemone. 

C 

5 

[From  "  The  Luggie,  and  Other  Poems."] 

y 
3 
0 

2 

z 

E 

X* 

THE  CUCKOO. 

X 

o 

inHHAST  night  a  vision  was  dispelled, 
HBH        Which  I  can  never  dream  again ; 
A  wonder  from  the  earth  has  gone, 
A  passion  from  my  brain. 

•  The  name  of  the  lover  in  Keats'  poem  of  "  St.  Agjnes'  Eve." 

C 

"all  around CONTINUOUS   DEITY."— DAVID  GRAY. 
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"there  is  beauty  and  delight  and  passive  feeling 
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I  saw  upon  a  budding  ash 

^ 

A  cuckoo,  and  she  blithely  sung 

>! 

1 

To  all  the  valley  round  about, 

i 

I 

While  on  a  branch  she  swung. 

J 

s 

o 

Cuckooy  cuckoo :  I  looked  around, 

i 

H 

H 

And  like  a  dream  fulfilled. 

g 

s 

A  slender  bird  of  modest  brown, 

d 

f 

My  sight  with  wonder  thrilled. 

•J 

i 

Q 

H 
X 
H 
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hH^^^^^^^S^^jK^ 

K^ 

1 
1 

2 

2 

OS 

o 

W^^^^^^^s^^^^SKt^ 

L%::a 

^S^ 

[••  A  slender  bird  ol  modest  brown,"] 

I  looked  again  and  yet  again ; 

OS 

My  eyes,  thought  I,  do  sure  deceive  me; 

:< 

Id 

X 

But  when  belief  made  doubting  vain, 

Alas  !  the  sight  did  grieve  me. 

i 

z 

For  twice  to-day  I  heard  the  cry, 

1" 

The  hollow  cry  of  melting  love ; 

H 

S 

And  twice  a  tear  bedimmed  my  eye. — 

h 

I  saw  the  singer  in  the  grove. 

I  saw  him  pipe  his  eager  tone, 

Like  any  other  common  bird, 

TO   HIM  WHO  WALKS   BENEATH  THE  BOUGHS."— D.    GRAY. 
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'tis   sad  to  SPBAK   of  treasures  gone, — (MRS.    HEMANS) 
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And,  as  I  live,  the  sovereign  cry 

Was  not  the  one  I  always  heard. 
Oh,  why  within  that  lusty  wood 

Did  I  the  fairy  sight  behold  ? 
Oh,  why  within  that  solitude 

Was  I  thus  blindly  overbold  ? 
My  heart,  forgive  me !  for  indeed 

I  cannot  speak  my  thrilling  pain  : 
The  wonder  vanished  from  the  earth, 

The  passion  from  my  brain. 

[From  "The  Luggie,  and  Other  Poems."] 


^ilr0.  ^eman0. 

fFBLiCFA  Dorothea  Browne  was  the  daughter  of  a  Liverpool  merchant, 
and  bom  on  the  25th  of  September  1793.  She  "  lisped  in  numbers,"  and 
made  her  appearance  as  a  poetess  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  In  1812  she 
published  a  second  volume,  "  The  Domestic  Affections,  and  Other  Poems," 
which  met  with  a  favourable  reception ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  married 
to  Captain  Hemans.  The  marriage  did  not  prove  a  happy  one,  and  in 
i8i8  they  separated  by  mutual  consent  *'  The  Vespers  of  Palermo,"  a 
tragedy  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
December  12,  1823,  but  not  successfully.  Her  genius  was  rather  lyrical 
than  dramatic,  and  is  seen  to  better  advantage  in  short  lays  and  ballads 
than  in  her  sustained  efforts.  In  1826  she  published  "  The  Forest  Sanc- 
tuary;" in  1828,  "Records  of  Woman:"  in  1830,  "Songs  of  the  Affec- 
tions;" and  in  1834,  "  Hymns  for  Childhood,"  and  "  Scenes  and  Hymns 
of  Life."  After  a  long  and  weary  illness,  she  expired  on  the  i6th  of  May 
1835,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one.  Her  longer  works  are  now  little  read, 
though  containing  many  graceful  and  tender  passages ;  but  some  of  her 
briefer  songs  vrill  always  occupy  a  place  in  our  English  anthologies. 

*•  If  taste  and  elegance,"  says  I^ord  Jeflfrey,  "be  titles  to  enduring  fame, 
we  might  venture  securely  to  promise  that  rich  boon  to  the  author  now  be- 
fore us ;  who  adds  to  these  great  merits  a  tenderness  and  loftiness  of  feeling, 
and  an  ethereal  purity  of  sentiment,  which  could  only  emanate  from  the 
soul  of  a  woman.  If  the  next  generation  inherits  our  taste  for  short  poems, 
we  are  persuaded  it  will  not  readily  allow  her  to  be  forgotten.  For  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  she  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  touching 
and  accomplished  writer  of  occasional  verses  our  literature  has  yet  to 
boast  of."] 


of  sainted  genius  called  too   St'ON    AWAY.    — MRS.  HEMANS. 
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"  FBARLKSSLV,   WONDROUSLY,    OUR  SOULS  ARE  MADE  ;— (hEMANS) 

174                                     MRS.  HEMANS. 

(A 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

< 

IBKiHOU  see'st  her  pictured  with  her  shming  hair 

i 

X 

J 

Ifljl         (Famed  were  those  tresses  in  Proven9al  song), 

< 

"q 

Half  braided,  half  o'er  cheek  and  bosom  fair 

w 
X 

i 

Let  loose,  and  pouring  sunny  waves  along 

t 

X 

Her  gorgeous  vest     A  child's  right  hand  is  roving 

J 

'Midst  the  rich  curls,  and  oh  !  how  meekly  loving 

g 

t5 

o 

3 

Its  earnest  looks  are  lifted  to  the  face. 

Which  bends  to  meet  its  lip  in  laughing  grace ! 

I 

55 

< 

Yet  that  bright  lady's  eye,  methinks,  hath  less 

M 

s 

Of  deep,  and  still,  and  pensive  tenderness 

Q 

X 

Than  might  beseem  a  mother's : — on  her  brow 

i 

Something  too  much  there  sits  of  native  scorn. 

0 

s 

And  her.  smile  kindles  with  a  conscious  glow. 

< 

As  from  the  thought  of  sovereign  beauty  bom. 

0 

> 

— ^These  may  be  dreams — but  how  shall  woman  tell 

§ 

s 

Of  woman's  shame,  and  not  with  tears  ? — She  fell ! 

•J 

< 

s 

Tliat  mother  left  that  child  !— went  hurrying  by 

i 

o 

Its  cradle— haply  not  without  a  sigh. 

s 
s 

H 

Haply  one  moment  o'er  its  rest  serene 

w 

1 

She  hung — ^but  no,  it  could  not  thus  have  been. 

H 

J 

Z 

For  she  went  on  .'—forsook  her  home,  her  hearth, 

fiS 

All  pure  affection,  all  sweet  household  mirth, 

K 

h 

To  live  a  gaudy  and  dishonoured  thing, 

1 

(A 

Sharing  in  guilt  the  splendours  of  a  king. 

H 

i 

Her  lord,  in  very  weariness  of  life. 

8 

z 

M 

Girt  on  his  sword  for  scenes  of  distant  strife ; 

He  recked  no  more  of  glory : — grief  and  shame 
Crushed  out  his  fiery  nature,  and  his  name 
Died  silently.     A  shadow  o'er  his  halls 

Crept  year  by  year ;  the  minstrel  passed  their  walls ; 

LET   US   WAI.K    HUMBLY   ON,   YET   UNDISMAYED." — MRS.    HEMANS. 
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"the  sudden  images  of  vanished  things. 
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The  warder's  horn  hung  mute :  meantime  the  child, 

On  whose  first  flowering  thoughts  no  parent  smiled, 

A  gentle  girl,  and  yet  deep- hearted,  grew 

i 

< 
Z 
M 

Into  sad  youth ;  for  well,  too  well,  she  knew 

t 

X 

Her  mother's  tale  !    Its  memory  made  the  sky 

? 

i 

s 

Seem  all  too  joyous  for  her  shrinking  eye ; 

J 

J 

Checked  on  her  lip  the  flow  of  song,  which  fain 

% 

i 

Would  there  have  lingered ;  flushed  her  cheek  to  pain. 

z 

If  met  by  sudden  glance;  and  gave  a  tone 

H 

> 

Of  sorrow,  as  for  something  lovely  gone, 

g 

Ev'n  to  the  spring's  glad  voice.     Her  own  was  low 

X 

> 

And  plaintive  ! — Oh,  there  lie  such  depths  of  woe 

0 

z 

H 

In  at  young  blighted  spirit !     Manhood  rears 

H 

S 

'A 

A  haughty  brow,  and  Age  has  done  with  tears ; 

1 

g 

But  Youth  bows  down  to  misery,  in  amaze 

S 

s 

At  the  dark  cloud  o'ermantling  its  fresh  days, — 

2 

z 

And  thus  it  was  with  her.     A  mournful  sight 

g 

In  one  so  fair — for  she  indeed  was  fair ; 

•< 

Not  with  her  mother's  dazzling  eyes  of  light. 

(A 

s 

(A 

2 

Hers  were  more  shadowy,  full  of  thought  and  prayer. 

H 
(A 

H 

And  with  long  lashes  o'er  a  white-rose  cheek. 

S 

> 

Drooping  in  gloom,  yet  tender  still  and  meek. 

H 

1 

< 
X 

One  sunny  mom, 

8 

z 

With  alms  before  her  castle-gate  she  stood 

< 

H 

'Midst  peasant-groups ;  when,  breathless  and  o'erworn, 

s 

H 

2 

H 

And  shrouded  in  long  robes  of  widowhood, 

M 

X 
H 

A  stranger  through  them  broke : — ^the  orphan  maid 

2 

With  her  sweet  voice,  and  proffered  hand  of  aid, 
Turned  to  give  welcome  ;  but  a  wild  sad  look 
Met  hers,— a  gaze  that  all  her  spirit  shook ; 
And  that  pale  woman,  suddenly  subdued 
By  some  strong  passion  in  its  gushing  mood. 

THAT  o'er   the  SPIRIT   FLASH."— MRS.    HEMANS. 
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"  WHAT   FOND  YEARNINGS,    FROM   THE   SOUL'S  DEEP  CELL, 
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Knelt  at  her  feet,  and  bathed  them  with  such  tears 

As  rain  the  hoarded  agonies  of  years 

From  the  heart's  urn ;  and  with  her  white  lips  pressed 

en 

t 

The  ground  they  trod ;  then,  burying  in  her  vest 

•< 

s 

H 

X 

Her  brow*s  deep  flush,  sobbed  out — "  Oh,  undefiled  ! 

T  . 

0) 

I  am  thy  mother—spurn  me  not,  my  child ! " 

Isaure  had  prayed  for  that  lost  mother;  wept 

I 

o 

O'er  her  stained  memory,  while  the  happy  slept 

2 

In  the  hushe4  midnight ;  stood  with  mournful  gaze 

> 
H 

•< 
0. 

Before  yon  pictured  smile  of  other  days ; 

55 

4* 

But  never  breathed  in  human  ear  the  name 

M 

Which  weighed  her  being  to  the  earth  with  shame. 

Q 

What  marvel  if  the  anguish,  the  surprise. 

S 

GQ 

Q 

< 

The  dark  remembrances,  the  altered  guise. 

0 

c 

Awhile  o'erpowered  her ! — from  the  weeper's  touch 

2 

< 

She  shrank ! — 'Twas  but  a  moment — yet  too  much 

% 

H 

U 

For  that  all  humbled  one ;  its  mortal  stroke 

1 

0 

Came  down  like  lightning,  and  her  full  heart  broke 

c 

At  once  in  silence.     Heavily  and  prone 

H 

1 

She  sank,  while,  o'er  her  castle's  threshold-stone. 

X 
0 

Those  long  fair  tresses — ihiy  still  brightly  wore 

z 

2 

Their  early  pride,  though  bound  with  pearls  no  more — 

> 

S 

Bursting  their  fillet,  in  sad  beauty  rolled. 

2 

i 

And  swept  the  dust  with  coils  of  wavy  gold. 

0 

s 

Her  child  bent  o'er  her— called  her — ^'twas  too  late— 

2 

s 

< 

Dead  lay  the  wanderer  at  her  own  proud  gate ! 

Q 

The  joy  of  courts,  the  star  of  knight  and  bard, — 

td 

How  didst  thou  fall,  O  bright-haired  Ermengarde ! 

["This  tale,"  says  Jeffrey,  "is  told  with  great  force  and  sweetness."    It 
was  first  published  in  the  "  Records  of  Woman;"  and  we  quote  from  the 
third  edition,  1830.] 

GUSH    FOR  THE   FACES  WE   NO   MOKE   MAY  SEE." — HEMANS. 

.       ..                                                                                                                                                                           -P 
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"thk  crownrd  spirits  of  pepartep  ages— (hemans) 

r                                T//£  PALM-TREM.                                  177 

THE  PALM-TREE. 

iWWT  waved  not  through  an  Eastern  sky, 

-sr 

HH     Beside  a  fount  of  Araby ; 

CA 

. 

4 

It  was  not  fanned  by  southern  breeze 

Z 

< 

2 

H 

X 

I 

In  some  green  isle  of  Indian  seas, 

X 

Nor  did  its  grateful  shadow  sleep 

i 

< 

> 

a 

0*er  stream  of  Afric,  lone  and  deep. 

J 

1 

But  far  the  exiled  Palm-tree  grew 

J 

< 

s 

'Midst  foliage  of  no  kindred  hue : 

s 

llirough  the  laburnum's  dropping  gold 

I 

M 

H 
Q 

Rose  the  light  shaft  of  orient  mould, 

z 

Z 

And  Europe's  violets,  faintly  sweet, 

< 

at 

Purpled  the  moss-beds  at  its  feet 

i 

X 

There  came  an  eve  of  festal  hours- 

5 

1 

H 

Rich  music  filled  that  garden's  bowers : 

X 

S 

z 

Lamps,  that  from  flowering  branches  hung, 

^ 

D 
§ 

On  sparks  of  dew  soft  colours  flung, 

z 

> 

z 

And  bright  forms  glanced — a  fairy  show — 

td 

< 

Under  the  blossoms  to  and  fro. 

X 

< 

X 

But  one,  a  lone  one,  'midst  the  throng, 

s 

H 

Seemed  reckless  all  of  dance  or  song; 

> 

< 
X 

He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien. 

< 

o 

Whereon  the  Indian  sun  had  been, 

u 

h 

Of  crested  brow,  and  long  black  hair — 
A  stranger,  like  the  Palm-tree,  there ! 

And  slowly,  sadly  moved  his  plumes, 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms; 
He  passed  the  pale  green  olives  by. 
Nor  won  the  chestnut  flowers  his  eye ; 

1 

J 

ii 

HAVE   LEFT  THE  SILENT   MELOPIES   OF   MIND."— HEMANS. 
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But  when  to  that  sole  Palm  he  came, 

Then  shot  a  rapture  through  his  frame ! 

z 

< 

To  him,  to  him  its  rustling  spoke ! 
The  silence  of  his  soul  it  broke ! 

< 

s 

I 

13 

It  whispered  of  his  own  bright  isle, 
That  lit  the  ocean  with  a  smile; 

w 

X 
OS 

§ 

Aye,  to  his  ear  that  native  tone 

1 

h 

Had  something  of  the  sea- wave's  moan! 

ec 

§ 

His  mother's  cabin  home,  that  lay 

06 

1^ 

c 

lb 

o 

Where  feathery  cocoas  fringed  the  bay ; 
The  dashing  of  his  brethren's  oar, 
The  conch-note  heard  along  the  shore ; — 
All  through  his  wakening  bosom  swept : 
He  clasped  his  country's  Tree — and  wept  1 

£ 

S 

h 

D 
X 

g 
I 

U 

i 

x 

Oh !  scorn  him  not ! — The  strength,  whereby 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 
The  unconquerable  power  which  fills 
The  freeman  battling  on  his  hills, — 
These  have  one  fountain  deep  and  clear — 

2 

U 

06 

u 

1 

The  same  whence  gushed  that  child-like  tear !      • 

^ 

^ 

2 
1 

S 

[From  ♦*  Records  of  Woman."] 

> 
0 

THE  LOST  PLEIAD.* 

u 

K 
H 

ji^M'flATH  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night  ? 
iSjl     She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence. 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence — 

.J 
•J 

< 

a 

OS 

1 

No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light, 

'Midst  the  far  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

*  Seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione  were  transformed,  according  to 
the  Greek  fable,  into  a  constellation.     Only  six  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
the  seventh  (Merope)  having  concealed  herself  from  shame,  because  she 
alone  had  married  a  mortal,  while  her  sisters  had  been  espoused  by  gods. 

CQ 

PIERCING   NOT   ONE   FOLD   OF  OUR   DKEH   BEING  !"— MRS.    HEMANS. 
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THE  DYING  IMPRO  VISA  TORE,  1 79 

They  rise  in  joy,  the  starry  myriads,  burning — 
The  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains  free  j 
X  And  from  the  silvery  sea 

To  them  the  sailor's  wakeful  eye  is  turning-^ 

Unchanged  they  rise ;  they  have  not  mourned  for  thee ! 

Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 
E'en  as  a  dewdrop  from  the  myrtle  spray. 
Swept  by  the  wind  away  ? 

Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race  ? 
And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay  ? 

Then  who  shall  talk  of  thrones,  of  sceptres  riven  ? 

Bowed  be  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  we  are  \ 
When  from  its  height  afar 
A  world  sinks  thus — and  yon  majestic  heaven 

Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanished  star ! 

[From  •*  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life."] 


THE  DYING  IMPRO  VIS  ATORE.* 

JEVER,  oh  !  never  more. 

On  thy  Rome's  purple  heaven  mine  eye 
shall  dwell. 

Or  watch  the  bright  waves  melt  along  thy  shore — 
My  Italy,  farewell ! 

Alas ! — thy  hills  among, 
Had  I  but  left  the  memory  of  my  name. 
Of  love  and  grief  one  deep,  true  fervent  song. 

Unto  immortal  fame ! 

*  ITiis  lyric  was  probably  suggested  by  the  **  Corinne  "  of  Madame  de 
StaeL 


A  WORLD  THOU  ART  OF  MYSTERIOUS  GLEAMS, — 
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"there  was  heard  a  song  on  the  chiming  sea, 
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But  like  a  lute's  brief  tone, 

(A 

5 

Like  a  rose-odour  on  the  breezes  cast. 

S 

i 

Like  a  swift  flush  of  dayspring,  seen  and  gone, 

J 

X 

So  hath  my  spirit  passed ! 

s 

T 

Yet,  yet  remember  me ! 

o 

Friends !  that  upon  its  murmurs  oft  have  hung, 

OS 
CO 

1; 

When  from  thy  bosom,  joyously  and  free. 

X 

The  fiery  fountain  sprung  1 

X 

s 

Under  the  dark  rich  blue 

X 

Of  midnight  heavens,  and  on  the  star-lit  sea, 

M 

And  when  woods  kindle  into  spring's  first  hue. 

1 

H 

Sweet  friends !  remember  me ! 

GO 
H 
X 

And  in  the  marble  halls. 

I 

Where  Ufe*s  full  glow  the  dreams  of  beauty  wear. 

X 

h. 
H 

And  poet- thoughts  embodied  light  the  walls. 

X 

Let  me  be  with  you  there ! 

^ 

H 

< 

Fain  would  I  bind,  for  you. 

i 

z 

X 

My  memory  with  all  glorious  things  to  dwell ; 

1 

§ 

Fain  bid  all  lovely  soimds  my  name  renew — 

s: 

Sweet  friends  !  bright  land!  farewell ! 

< 

09 

d 
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g 

"z 

S 

[From  "  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life."] 
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O 

A  mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee; 
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'the  foes  of  humble  and  inherent  worth,— (j.  hogg) 


JAMES  HOGG. 


i8i 


3rantt0  ^K^fifi. 


[The  poetical  works  of  James  Hogg,  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,**  the  friend 
of  Moir,  and  Wilson,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  less  known  to  the  English 
public  than  their  sterling  excellence  and  fresh  originality  deserve.  His 
"  Fairy  Tales  of  Ancient  Time  "  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  charm ; 
and  "  Kilmeny,**  especially,  is  haunted  by  a  strange  and  imearthly  loveli- 
ness. 

Hogg  was  descended  from  a  race  of  shepherds.  He  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  pastoral  vale  of  Ettrick,  Selkirkshire,  in  December  1770.  While  yet  a 
child  he  was  employed  in  taking  charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep :  devoting  his 
days  to  solitary  meditation,  and  his  evenings  to  the  perusal  of  whatever 
books  fell  within  his  reach.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  gentleman-farmer  near  Peebles,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  subscribe  to 
a  circulating  library,  and  banquet  unrestrained  oh  the  stores  of  poetry  and 
romance.  His  master's  son  introduced  the  shepherd  prodigy  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whom  he  assisted  in  preparing  his  "Border  Minstrelsy."  Hogg 
thought  himself  as  well  able  to  sing  as  many  of  the  ancient  minstrels  whose 
ballads  he  repeated ;  and  in  1807  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled, 
"  The  Mountain  Bard."  He  next  made  an  essay  at  sheep-farming ;  but 
failing  in  this  attempt,  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  began  a  literary  life.  In 
1810  he  issued  "  The  Forest  Minstrel,"  a  collection  of  songs ;  and  in  1813,' 
"  The  Queen's  Wake,"  the  poem  (or  rather  poems)  which  will  preserve  his 
name  to  posterity.  At  a  later  period  he  again  ventured  upon  sheep-farming, 
but  again  with  no  good  fortune ;  and  for  his  subsistence  during  his  later 
years  was  constrained  to  rely  upon  his  fertile  and  indefatigable  pen.  He 
was  seized  in  the  autumn  of  1835  with  a  dropsical  malady,  from  which  he 
was  unable  to  rally,  and  escpired  tranquilly,  and  without  pain,  on  the  21st 
of  November  in  that  year. 

"  TTie  intellectual  history  of  James  Hogg,"  says  Dr.  Moir,  "  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  curious  that  our  age  has  presented ;  and  when  we  consider 
what  an  unlettered  poet  was  able  to  achieve  by  the  mere  enthusiasm  of  his 
genius,  we  are  entitled  to  marvel  certainly — ^not  that  his  writings  should  be 
full  of  blemishes — ^but  that  his  mind  ever  had  power  to  burst  through  the 
Cimmerian  gloom  in  which  his  earlier  years  seemed  so  hopelessly  en- 
veloped. 

*'  The  finest  vein  of  his  poetry  was  exclusively  that  which  ran  among 
things  surpassing  nature's  law.  He  was  then  like  a  being  inspired ;  when- 
ever his  feet  touched  mother  earth,  he  became  a  mere  ordinary  mortal. 
Amid  the  skyey  regions  of  imagination  he  rejoiced  in  the  power  and  splen- 
dour of  his  genius — an  eagle  of  Parnassus ;  but  when  thridding  through  the 
affections  and  feelings  of  humanity,  he  was  apt  to  sink  down  to  the  level  of 
the  commonplace  verse-monger — or,  at  most,  was  a  Triton  among  the 
minnows.  But '  Kilmeny '  has  been  the  theme  of  universal  admiration ;  and 
deservedly  so,  for  it  is  what  Warton  would  have  denominated  *  pure  poetry.' 

OH,    HOW  they  triumphed  O'eR   THE   POET'S  DUST  !" — HOGG. 
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*'  tVttAT  TONGUE  CAN  SPEAK  THE  GLOWING  HEART, 

l8i                                       ^AMES  HOGG. 

Thefe  is  no  perceptible  art,  no  attempt  at  effect,  no  labour.    The  magician 
waves  his  wand,  and  we  find  ourselves  walking  in  an  enchanted  circle— 

'  In  a  cloudless  eve,  in  a  sinless  world.  * 

There  is  a  Vague  wildness  and  an  unearthly  hue  in  its  landscapes — ^a  super- 
natural tint  in  its  imagery — the  tones  of  something  not  appertaining  to  this 
world  in  its  irregular  Aeolian  music."] 

S 

s 

•< 

I 

BONNY  KILMENY. 

s 

■^^■ONNY  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen ; 

s 

iBM    But  it  wasna  to  meet  Duneira's  men, 

O 

p 

Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  isle  to  see, 

b. 

D 

2 
•< 

For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 

Q 

g 

It  was  only  to  hear  the  yorlin  smg,- 

z 

X 

And  pu'  the  cress-flower  round  the  spring, 

M 

% 

The  scarlet  hypp  and  the  hyndberrye, 

o 

0 

1 

And  the  nut  that  hung  frae  the  hazel  tree ; 

s 

For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 

s 

(A 

But  lang  may  her  minny  look  o'er  the  wa'. 

g 

flu 

And  lang  may  she  seek  i'  the  greenwood  shaw; 

H 

Lang  the  laird  of  Duneira  blame, 

a: 

12 

And  lang,  lang  greet  ere  Kilmeny  come  hame  ! 

i 

When  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled. 

H 

? 

When  grief  grew  calm,  and  hope  was  dead. 

.J 
a 

When  mass  for  Kilmeny's  soul  had  been  sung, 

S 
o 

S 

g 

^ 

s 

When  the  beadsman  had  prayed,  and  the  dead-bell 

h. 
0 

rung; 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin,  when  all  was  still. 

2; 

Q 

' 

When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  westlin*  hill. 

The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane. 

The  reek  of  the  cot  hung  over  the  plain 

Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  worid  its  lane; 

When  the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eiry  leme. 

Late,  late  in  the  gloamin,  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 

WHAT   PENCIL   PAINT  THE  GLISTENING   EYE?"— HOGG. 
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'  HOW   DEAR   TO   ME  THE   HOUR   WHEN   DAYLIGHT   SPRINGS, 


BONNY  KILMENY. 


183 


f"  The  stillness  that  lay  on  the  eitierant  lea."] 

•   **  Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been  ? 
Lang  hae  we  sought  baith  holt  and  dean ;    t 
By  linn,  by  ford,  and  greenwood  tree, 
Yet  you  are  halesome  and  fair  to  see. 
Where  gat  ye  that  joup  of  the  lily  sheen  ? 
That  bonny  snood  of  the  birk  sae  green  ? 

AND   SHEDS   NEW  GLORIES  ON   THE  OPENING  VIEW  !"— HOGG. 
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"dweller   in   heaven   high,    ruler   below,— (JAMES   HOGG) 

184                                        yAMES  HOGG. 

And  these  roses,  the  fairest  that  ever  were  seen  ? — 

Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

Kilmeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grace, 

1 

But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny's  face ; 

0 

g 

As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee, 

ac 

X 

As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea. 

J 

X 

Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 

s 

s 

For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  ken'd  not  where, 

o 

And  Kilmeny  had  seen  what  she  could  not  declare ; 

% 

i 

Kilmeny  had  been  where  the  cock  never  crew, 

I 

< 

Where  the  rain  never  fell)  and  the  wind  never  blew ; 

u 

But  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky  had  rung. 

i 
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And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue, 

g 

•< 

When  she  spake  of  the  lovely  forms  she  had  seen, 

s 

i 

And  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been 

0 

Q 

In  yon  greenwood  there  is  a  waik. 

^ 

1 

z 
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And  in  that  waik  there  is  a  wene. 

X 

< 

And  in  that  wene  there  is  a  maike. 

2 

g 

That  neither  has  flesh,  nor  blood,  nor  bane ; 

< 

g 

And  down  in  yon  greenwood  he  walks  his  lane ! 

s 

In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay. 

U 

(A 

Her  bosom  hap'd  wi'  the  flowerets  gay ; 

H 

X 

But  the  air  was  soft,  and  the  silence  deep, 

S 

And  bonny  Kilmeny  fell  sound  asleep. 

&; 

0 

^ 

She  kenned  nae  mair,  nor  opened  her  ee. 

ss" 

Till  waked  by  the  hymns  of  a  fair  countrye. 

< 

< 

She  woke  on  a  couch  of  the  silk  sae  slim. 
All  striped  wi'  the  bars  of  the  rainbow's  rim ; 
And  lovely  beings  round  were  rife. 

Who  erst  had  travelled  mortal  life 

They  clasped  her  waist  and  her  hands  sae  fair, 
They  kissed  her  cheek,  and  they  kemed  her  hair, 

< 

FAIN  WOULD   I   KNOW  THEE,   YET  TREMBLE   TO   KNOW." — HOGG. 

1 
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And  round  came  many  a  blooming  fere, 

Saying,  "  Bonny  Kilmeny,  ye're  welcome  here ! " 

They  lifted  Kilmeny,  they  led  her  away, 

And  she  walked  in  the  light  of  a  sunless  day ; 

a 

The  sky  was  a  dome  of  crystal  bright, 

\ 

z 
i 

The  fountain  of  vision,  and  fountain  of  light; 

T 

H 

X 

The  emerant  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow, 

And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow. 

0 

z 

Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  they  laid. 

1 

< 

X 

DC 

That  her  youth  and  beauty  never  might  fade ; 

< 

And  they  smiled  on  heaven,  when  they  saw  her  lie 

H 

In  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  by. 

I 

2 

And  she  heard  a  song,  she  heard  it  sung. 

I 

I 

She  ken*d  not  where,  but  sae  sweetly  it  rung. 

g 

It  fell  on  her  ear  like  a  dream  of  the  mom  : — 

\ 

Q 
> 

**  0  !  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  bom ! 

fc 

< 
0 

Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see. 

i 

§ 

Now  shall  it  ken  what  a  woman  may  be ! 

£ 

1 

The  sun  that  shines  on  the  world  sae  bright. 

•< 

> 

A  borrowed  gleid  frortl  the  fountain  of  light ; 

I 

And  the  moon  that  sleeks  the  sky  sae  dun, 

t 

f 

Like  a  gouden  bow,  or  a  beamless  sun. 

2 

If 

Shall  wear  away,  and  be  seen  nae  mair. 

U 

x" 

And  the  angels  shall  miss  them  travelling  the  air. 

1 

1 

But  lang,  lang  after  baith  night  and  day. 

2 

S 

When  the  sun  and  the  world  have  fled  away. 
When  the  sinner  has  gone  to  his  waesome  doom, 
Kilmeny  shall  smile  in  etemal  bloom  ! " 

Then  Kilmeny  b^ged  again  to  see 
The  friends  she  had  left  in  her  ain  countrye. 
To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been, 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen 

\ 

THE  SOUL  WHOSE   EYE  CAN   FUTURE  GLORIES   SEE  !  "—HOGG. 
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With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep, 

They  lulled  Kilmeny  sound  asleep ; 

And  when  she  awakened  she  lay  her  lane, 

All  happed  with  flowers  in  the  greenwood  wene. 

f 

8 

When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled; 

O 

When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead ; 

J 

1^ 

When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny*s  name. 

< 

t 

Late,  late  in  a  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 

S 

And  0,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see, 

h 

But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee  1 

td 

Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare, 

5 

^ 

For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there  j 

t3 

u 

And  the  soft  desire  of  a  maiden*s  een 

i 

< 
< 

In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 

< 
u 

Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower. 

2: 
t3 

H 

And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower ; 

fc 

H 

And  her  voice  hke  the  distant  melodye^ 

•< 

Q 
O 

2 

That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 

OS 

<. 
td 

But  she  loved  to  raike  the  lanely  glen. 

X 

0 

And  keep  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men. 

D 

Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing. 

r. 

U 

To  suck  the  flowers,  and  drink  the  spring. 

X 

H 

But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared, 

s 

« 

^ 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered ; 

0 

The  wolf  played  blytliely  round  the  field, 

> 

2 

c 

The  lordly  byson  lowed  and  kneeled, 

< 
X 

X 

The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland. 

M 

X 

And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 

X 

H 

And  when  at  eve  the  woodlands  rung 

When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung. 

In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 

O,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ! 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came, 

Broke  from  their  boughts  and  faulds  the  tame, 

< 

AND   CHERISH    HOPE   OF   VISIONS   VET  TO    BE."— HOGG. 
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And  goved  around,  charmed  and  amazed ; 

Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gazed, 

And  murmured,  and  looked  with  anxious  pain, 

^ 

^                For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 

X 

0                 The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock ; 

.' 

g                 The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock ; 

<                 The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew ; 

D 

I                 The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew ; 

0 

§                 The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began. 

0                 And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran ; 

0                 The  hawk  and  the  hem  attour  them  hung, 

g 

2                 And  the  merle  and  the  mavis  forhooyed  their  young ; 

X 

g                 And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled : — 

2                 It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world! 

< 

2.                When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gane, 

u 

0 

<                  Kilmeny  sought  the  greenwood  wene ; 

^                 Then  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  so  green, 

2 

0                  And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  never  mair  seen !  * 

OS 

«B                                            [From  "  The  Queen's  Wake."] 

2 

5 

X 
h 

i 

X 

I                                     A  WITCH'S  RIDE. 

i             B^SHE  second  night,  when  the  new  moon  set, 

X 

h             HHI        O'er  the  roaring  sea  we  flew; 

2 

t                           The  cockle-shell  our  trusty  bark. 

(0 

M                                   Our  sails  of  the  green  sea  rue. 

-                   And  the  bauld  winds  blew,  and  the  fire-flaughts  flew. 

U 

X 

And  the  sea  ran  to  the  sky; 

{- 

•        And  the  thunder  it  growled,  and  the  sea-dogs  howled, 

As  we  gaed  scouring  by. 

*  "  Kilmeny"  has  furnished  a  title  and  a  theme  for  a  picturesque  novel 

by  William  Black. 

scarce  other    motives   human   action   guide."— HOGG. 
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And  aye  we  mounted  the  sea-green  hUls 

While  we  brushed  through  the  clouds  of  the  heaven, 
Than  soused  down  right  like  the  star  shot  light 

From  the  lift's  blue  casement  driven. 

9 
X 
w 

1 

CQ 

< 

X 

But  our  tackle  stood,  and  our  bark  was  good, 
And  so  pang  was  our  pearly  prow, 

When  we  could  not  spiel  the  brow  of  the  waves 
We  needilit  them  through  below. 

i 

o 

S 
n 

H 

ei 

% 

As  fast  as  the  hail,  as  fast  as  the  gale. 

As  fast  as  the  midnight  leme, 
We  bored  the  breast  of  the  bursting  swdl, 

Or  fluffit  i'  the  floating  faem. 

(A 

z 
o 

z 

8 

in 

P 

a 

a 

> 

And  when  to  the  Norroway  shore  we  wan, 

We  mounted  our  steeds  of  the  wind ; 
And  we  splashed  the  flood,  and  we  darned  the  wood. 

And  we  left  the  shower  behind. 

6 

w 

z 

H 
X 

I 

Fleet  is  the  roe  on  the  green  Lomond, 
And  swift  is  the  cowering  grewe; 

The  reindeer  dun  can  eithly  run 

When  the  hounds  and  the  horns  pursue. 

I 

But  neither  the  roe,  nor  the  reindeer  dun. 

The  hind,  nor  the  cowering  grewe, 
Could  fly  over  mountain,  moor,  and  dale. 

As  our  braw  steeds  they  flew. 

The  dales  were  deep,  and  the  DofFrines  steep,             • 

And  we  rose  to  the  skies  ee-bree ; 
White,  white  was  our  road,  that  was  never  trode 

0*er  the  snows  of  eternity ! 

0 

i 

X 

THROUGH   nature's   RAGE  THOU   SEE*ST  A  GOD  IN   ALL  !  "— J.    HOGG. 

_.     ..                                                                             1 
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And  when  we  came  to  the  Lapland  lone, 
The  fairies,  were  all  in  array ; 

For  all  the  genii  of  the  North 
Were  keeping  their  holiday. 


[••  The  genij  of  the  North  were  keeping  their  I^oUday."] 

The  warlock  men  and  the  weird  women, 
And  the  fays  of  the  wood  and  the  steep, 

And  the  phantom-hunters  all  were  there, 
And  the  mermaids  of  the  deep. 

And  they  washed  us  all  with  the  witch-water 

Distilled  from  the  moorland  dew. 
While  our  beauty  bloomed  like  the  Lapland  rose 

That  wild  in  the  forest  grew. 

[From  the  wild  romantic  ballad  of  "  The  Witch  of  Fife  ; "  a  very  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  Hogg's  peculiar  powers.  It  forms  the  Eighth  Bard's 
Story  in  "  The  Queen's  Wake ; "  but  has  been  Anglicised  here  for  the  con- 
venience of  our  readers.] 

OR   how   enjoy   a   bliss   it   does   not   know?" — ^J.    HOGG. 
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X  [Thomas  Hood  was  born  in  London  in  1798.    He  was  educated  for  the 

Y  countingThouse,  and,  after  leaving  school,  was  placed  in  the  establishment 
of  a  London  merchant.  His  health  failing,  he  resided  for  awhile  with  some 
relatives  at  Dwidee,  where  he  contributed  to  the  local  newspapers.  Re- 
turning to  London,  he  served  a  brief  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  an  en- 
graver, but  in  1821  adopted  literature  as  a  profession,  and  accepted  the 
subteditorship  of  the  LotuUm  Magazine.  In  1836  his  "Whims  and  Od- 
dities "  brought  his  rich  powers  of  wit  and  humour  prominently  before  the 
public.  He  commenced  his  "Comic  Annual"  in  1829,  continuing  it  for 
nine  years,  and  following  it  up  in  1838  by  "  Hood's  Own."  His  novel  of 
"  Tylney  Hall "  was  published  in  183 j.  In  1844  he  started  "  Hood's  Maga- 
zine." His  life  was  one  of  incessant  activity,  maintained  in  spite  of  con- 
tinual ilUhealth ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  this  fine  humourist,  true  poet, 

S^  and  amiable  man,  that  he  died  in  harness.  His  latest  effusions,  written  on 
his  death-bed,  were  full  of  the  old  fire. 

Thomas  Hood  died  in  May  1845.  The  breadth  and  richness  of  his  comic 
powers  have  done  some  injury  to  his  fame  as  a  poet ;  but,  in  truth,  this  gay 
and  facile  punster,  who  seemed  to  see  in  everything  a  peg  whereon  to  hang 
a  quip  or  jest,  was  able  to  sound  the  depths  of  human  passion,  and  possessed 
a  complete  mastery  over  the  springs  of  emotion  and  feeling.  In  his  serious 
pieces  he  exhibits  a  fine  and  preg^iant  fancy,  a  sweet  and  sustained  pathos, 
and  a  remarkable  command  of  musical  diction.  The  "  Song  of  the  Shirt" 
has  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  "  Bridge 
of  Sighs,"  will  undoubtedly  be  classed  among  the  gems  "  of  purest  ray 
serene"  of  English  literature.  His  most  finished  effort  is  the  "  Plea  of  the 
Midsummer  Fairies;"  his  most  powerful,  the  "Dream  of  Eugene  Aram." 

g"        In  fine,  Thomas  Hood  was  a  genuine  poet,  and  we  believe  his  reputation 

>        will  be  greater  with  posterity  than  it  is  with  us.  J 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT. 

ITH  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch !  stitch !  stitch  ! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  **  Song  of  the  Shirt." 


WHERE  LOVE  NO   LONGER   NESTLES." — HOOD. 
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"Work!  work!  work! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 

And  work — work — work, 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 

§ 

It's  oh!  to  be  a  slave 

g 

X 
w 

Along  with  the  barbvous  Turk, 

X 

s 

0 

Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save. 

ji 

X 

If  this  is  Christian  work ! 

"1 

> 

**  Work— work — work 

i 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 

< 

I 

Work— work— work 

2 

H 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  1 

fid 

K 

i 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

2 

^and,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 

< 

0 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

5 

is 

S5 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream  ! 

0 

X 

"Oh,  Men,  with  Sisters  dear ! 

< 

z 

•2 

Oh,  Men,  with  Mothers  and  Wives ! 

a. 
u 

■< 

It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out. 

P 

But  human  creatures'  lives ! 

< 

as 

5 

Stitch— stitch— stitch. 

0. 

Z 

Q 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 

0 
Q 

s 

Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

2 

A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt 

•< 

en 

1 

X 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death  ? 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone. 

I 

I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep; 
Oh,  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! 

"THE   BLUE,   significant   FORGET-ME-NOT."— THOMAS   HOOD. 
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"Work— work— work! 

My  labour  never  flags; 

And  what  are  its  wages  ?    A  bed  of  straw, 

L 

A  crust  of  bread— and  rags. 

(^ 

s 

i 

> 

That  shattered  roof— and  this  naked  floor — 

§ 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 

s 

X 

And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 

J 

< 

For  sometimes  falling  there ! 

2 

<*  Work — ^work— work  1 

2 

yrom  weary  chime  to  chime; 

Q 
2 

Work — work-^work — 

n 

M 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime  ! 

£ 

S5 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

o 

Seam,  and  gusjset,  and  bimd. 

< 

H 

S 

TiU  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumbed, 

< 

^ 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

0 

as 
3 

s 

"Work— work— work, 

03 

i 

s 

In  the  dull  December  light ; 

S 

u 

And  work— work — ^work. 

Q 

< 

> 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright : — 

o 

Q 

While  underneath  the  eaves 

< 

i 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 

H 

As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

**0h,  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

1 

i 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet — 

a 

With  the  sky  above  my  head. 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet; 

For  only  one  short  hour 
To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 

Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 
And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal ! 

S 

A   MAGIC  TALISMAN   OF   MIGHTY  POWER." — HOOD. 
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**  Oh,  but  for  one  short  hour ! 

A  respite,  however  brief! 

No  blessed  leisure  for  Love  or  Hope, 

^ 

But  only  time  for  Grief  1 

a 

§ 

A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart, 

tJ 

But  in  their  briny  bed 

\ 

I 

My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

0) 

0 

X 

Hinders  needle  and  thread  !" 

8 

< 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

M 
X 
H 

S 

s 

i 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red. 

H 

X 

A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

i 

2 

H 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 

\ 

K 

Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 

t 

Q 

< 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 

\ 

S 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch — 

> 

>• 
2 

Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  Rich  ! — 

i 

2 
O 

She  sang  this  "Song  of  the  Shirt." 

S2 

[This  pathetic  poem  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  Punchy  and  im< 

* 

mediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public.     Its  influence  was  so  great 

I 

S 

that  it  led  to  the  adoption  of  several  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the 

H 

? 

condition  of  distressed  seamstresses.     Its  power  is  mainly  due  to  its  sim- 

M 

h 

< 
Z 

Q 

2 

plicity.] 

< 
S 

OS 

s 

S 

THE  RELIGION  OF  NATURE. 

< 

•se. 
o 

(A 

X 

IgWIHRICE  blessM  is  the  man  with  whom 

2 

IH.HI     '^®  gracious  prodigality  of  nature, 

o 

The  balm,  the  bliss,  the  beauty,  and  the  bloom, 
The  bounteous  providence  in  every  feature. 
Recall  the  good  Creator  to  his  creature. 
Making  all  earth  a  fane,  all  heaven  its  dome ! 
To  his  tuned  spirit  the  wild  heather-bells 
Rmg  Sabbath  knells; 

D 

n 

¥JIING   ON   CONCLUSIONS  OF  DISGUST."— T.  HOOD. 

1^)  15  ^  T 
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THOMAS  HOOD, 


["  Each  cloud-capped  mountain  is  a  holy  altar."] 

The  jubilate  of  the  soaring  lark 
Is  chaunt  of  clerk ; 


BUT  HAS  ITS  CHORD  IN  MELANCHOLY.  — HOOD, 
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For  choir,  the  thrush  and  the  gregarious  linnet; 

q" 

The  sod's  a  cushion  for  his  pious  want ; 

Q 

i 

And,  consecrated  by  the  heaven  within  it, 

X 

I 

The  sky-blue  pool,  a  font. 

i 

> 

Each  cloud-capped  mountain  is  a  holy  altar; 

J 

H 

An  organ  breadies  in  every  grove; 

>• 
M 

H 

And  the  full  heart's  a  Psalter, 

td 

X 

< 

Rich  in  deep  hymns  of  gratitude  and  love  ! 

h 
b. 

O 

■< 

[From  the  "Ode  to  Rae  Wilson,  Esquire."] 

o 

K 

(0 

■< 
0 

GOLD. 

I 

"Auri  sacra  Taiftfes." 

(d 

X 

D 
H 

^aiOLD  !  Gold !  Gold  !  Gold  1 

X 

0 

fclHI     Bright  and  yellow,  hard  And  cold, 

? 

0 

2 

Molten,  graven^  hammered,  and  rolled; 

2 

Q 

Heavy  to  get,  and  light  to  hold; 

O 

< 

Hoarded,  bartered,  bought,  and  sold. 

2 

K 

< 

Stolen,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled: 

Spumed  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  the  old 

H 

CO 

To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould  ; 

1 

s 

Price  of  many  a  crime  untold ; 

h 

Gold!  Gold!  Gold!  Gold! 

03 

< 

Good  or  bad  a  thousand-fold  ! 

How  widely  its  agencies  vary — 

X 

To  save — to  ruin — to  curse — to  bless — 

J2 

* 

As  even  its  minted  coins  express. 

y 

8 

Now  stamped  with  the  image  of  Good  Queen  Bess, 

> 

And  now  of  a  Bloody  Mary  ! 

[From  the  narrative  poem,  serio-comic  in  character,  and  not  less  remark- 
able for  its  wit  and  truth  than  for  its  apt  imagery  and  flowing  versification, 
of  '•  Miss  Kilmansegg  and  her  Precious  Leg."] 

X 

THE  GORGEOUS   FANE  OF  SUMMER   THAT   IS   FLED !  "—HOOD- 

- 1 
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Q 

THE  CLOUD  AND  THE  SUNSHINE. 

X 

JjM  ARE  WELL,  Lifel  my  senses  swim, 

§ 

X 

H.BM     And  the  world  is  growing  dim : 

='. 

0 

> 

Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light. 

a 

s 

Like  the  advent  of  the  night — 

0 
J* 

Colder,  colder,  colder  still, 

i 

Upward  steals  a  vapour  chill ; 

0 

Strong  the  earthy  odour  grows — 

M 

I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose ! 

I 

s 

Q 

Z 
■< 

Welcome,  Life !  the  Spirit  strives ! 

M 

o" 

Strength  returns  and  hope  revives ; 

K 

Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 

0 

i 

Fly  like  shadows  at  the  mom, — 

Z 

U 

O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom ; 

S 

5 

Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 

i4 

Warm  perfume  for  vapour  cold — 

>r 

S 

I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould  ! 

1 

1 

a 

[These  stanzas  were  Mrritten  in  April  1845,  a  month  before  the  poet's  death.] 

X 

FLOWERS. 

H 

X 

i 

HH  WILL  not  have  the  mad  Clytie,* 

I 

s 

HH        Whose  head  is  turned  by  the  sun ; 

The  tulip  is  a  courtly  quean. 

•'' 

Whom,  therefore,  I  Will  shun ; 

*  A  water-nymph  who  fell  in  love  with  Apollo,  but,  as  her  passion  was 
not  reciprocated,  was  changed  into  a  sun-flower,  and  keeps  her  face  ever 
turned,  it  is  said,  towards  the  orb  of  day  throughout  its  diurnal  course. 
This,  however,  is  not  botanically  true. 

AND  TAKES   NEW  LUSTRE   FROM   THE  TOUCH   OF  TIME."— HOOD. 
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[^"  Bill  I  ^W\  woo  ihe  dainty  rose."J 

The  cowslip  is  a  country  wench  ; 

The  violet  is  a  nun ; — 
But  I  will  woo  the  datnty  rosCj 

The  queen  of  evety  one* 


The  pea  is  but  a  wanton  witch, 

In  too  much  haste  to  wed, 
And  clasps  her  rings  on  every  hand ; 

The  wolfsbane  I  should  dread; 
Nor  will  I  dreary  rosemarye, 

That  always  mourns  the  dead ; — * 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose, 

With  her  cheeks  of  tender  red. 


"Rosemary — that's  for  remembrance." — Shakespeare, 


EEN    HAPPINESS  MAKES  THE   HEART   AFRAID.    — HOOD. 
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"there  is  enough  of  sorrowing,  and  quite — (T.  hood) 
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T 

198                                      THOMAS  HOOD. 

The  lily  is  all  in  white,  like  a  saint, 

And  so  is  no  mate  for  me — 
And  the  daisy's  cheek  is  tipped  with  a  blush, 

She  is  of  such  low  degree; 
Jasmine  is  sweet,  and  has  many  loves. 

And  the  broom's  betrothed  to  the  bee;— 
But  I  will  plight  with  the  dainty  rose, 

For  fairest  of  all  is  she.  * 

M 

> 

< 

[from  "  Hood's  Poems,"  e4.  Moxon,  1855.] 

1 

s 

CQ 

Oi 

D 
O 

>• 

to 
u 

RUTH. 

h 

D 
0 

U 

Q 
< 

(Ji 

bT 
b) 

HE  stood  breast  high  amid  the  corn, 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 

Wl 

Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
10  many  a  g^wing  kiss  had  won. 

2 

u 

u 
>• 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush, 
Deeply  ripened ; — such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  bom. 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  com. 

g 

b. 
0 

X 

2 

•< 

s 

< 

1 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell, — 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell : 
But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

h 

t 

H 
K 

< 

(d 
K 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim, 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dun ; — 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks, 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks  :— 

*  James  Montgomery  says,  however, — 

"  The  rose  has  but  a  summer  reign, 
The  daisy  never  dies." 

a 
< 

enough  of  bitter  fruits  the  earth  doth  bear."— hood. 
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Sure,  I  said.  Heaven  did  not  mean 
Where  I  reap  thon  shouldst  but  glean  : 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown,  and  come, 
Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 

[From  "  Hood's  Poems,"  ed.  Moxon,  1855.] 


THE  FAIRIES  OF  THE  GROVES. 

[The  Fairies,  threatened  with  death  by  Saturn,  or  Time,  implore  him  to 
spare  their  lives  on  account  of  their  services  to  humanity.  First  come 
those  "elfin  things"  which  have  in  charge  the  feathered  minstrels  of  the 
grove,  to  plead  their  cause.] 

NON  I  saw  one  of  those  elfin  things, 
Clad  all  in  white  like  any  chorister, 
Come  fluttering  forth  on  his  melodious  wings, 
That  made  soft  music  at  each  little  stir, 
But  something  louder  than  a  bee's  demur 
Before  he  lights  upon  a  bunch  of  broom  ; 
And  thus  'gan  he  with  Saturn  to  confer, — 
And  oh,  his  voice  was  sweet,  touched  with  the  gloom 
Of  that  sad  thing  that  argued  of  his  doom. 


Quoth  he,  "  We  make  all  melodies  our  care, 
That  no  false  discords  may  offend  the  Sun, 
Music's  great  master — tunmg  everywhere 
All  pastoral  sounds  and  melodies,  each  one 
Duly  to  place  and  season,  so  that  none 
May  hai-shly  interfere.     We  rouse  at  morn 
The  shrill  sweet  lark ;  and  when  the  day  is  done, 
Hush  silent  pauses  for  the  bird  forlorn. 
That  singeth  with  her  breast  against  a  thorn. 

BY  THE  SAME   LIGHT   OF   LOVE   THAT   MAKES  THEM    BRIGHT." — nO( 
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**  We  gather  in  loud  choirs  the  twittering  race, 

That  make  a  chorus  with  their  single  note ; 

And  tend  on  new-fledged  birds  in  every  place, 

f^ 

That  duly  they  may  get  their  tunes  by  rote; 

o 

s 

M 

And  oft,  like  echoes,  answering  remote. 

1 

u 

We  hide  in  thickets  from  the  feathered  throng, 

J 

5 

And  strain  in  rivalship  each  throbbing  throat, 

s 

^ 

*i4 

Singing  in  shrill  responses  all  day  long, 

o 

Whilst  the  glad  truant  listens  to  our  song. 

< 

**  Wherefore,  great  King  of  Years,  as  thou  dost  love 

X 

The  raining  music  from  a  morning  cloud. 

> 

O 

"When  vanished  larks  are  carolling  above, 

X 

z 

To  wake  Apollo  with  their  piping  loud; — 

2 

If  ever  thou  hast  heard  in  leafy  shroud 

s 

o 

The  sweet  and  plaintive  Sappho  of  the  dell. 

u 

Show  thy  sweet  mercy  on  this  little  crowd. 

U 

And  we  will  muffle  up  the  sheepfold  bell 

1 

X 

Whene'er  thou  listenest  to  Philomel" 

(A 

0 
H 

X 

[Fitmi  the  "  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies/'  stanzas  xxix.  to  xxxii.1 

< 

H 

OS 

u 

g 

u 

< 

THE  FAIRIES  OF  THE  SPRING. 

s 

& 

I 

1 

^pSiHEN  next  a  fair  Eve-Fay  made  meek  address. 

X 

X 

Bj.*"     Saying,  **^e  be  the  handmaids  of  the  Spring, 

I 

•J 

In  sign  whereof.  May,  the  quamt  broideress. 

Hath  wrought  her  samplers  on  our  gauzy  wing. 
We  tend  upon  buds'  birth  and  blossoming, 
And  count  the  leafy  tributes  that  they  owe — 
As,  so  much  to  the  earth— so  much  to  fling 
In  showers  to  the  brook — so  much  to  go 
In  whirlwinds  to  the  clouds  that  made  them  grow. 

g 

are  something  more  than  fictions."— hood. 
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**  The  pastoral  cowslips  are  our  little  pets, 
And  daisy  stars,  whose  finnament  is  green ; 
Pansies,  and  those  veiled  nuns,  meek  violets. 
Sighing  to  that  warm  world  from  which  they  screen ; 
Y  And  golden  daffodils,  plucked  for  May's  Queen ; 

And  lonely  harebells,  quaking  on  the  heath ; 
And  hyacinth,  long  since  a  fair  youth  seen,  § 

Whose  tuneful  voice,  turned  fragrance  in  his  breath,  » 

Kissed  by  sad  Zephyr,  guilty  of  his  death. 

"The  widowed  primrose  weeping  to  the  moon, 
And  saffron  crocus  in  whose  chalice  bright 
A  cool  libation  hoarded  for  the  noon 
Is  kept;  and  she  that  purifies  the  light. 
The  virgin  lily,  faithful  to  her  white, 
g  Whereon  Eve  wept  in  Eden  for  her  shame ; 

And  the  most  dainty  rose,  Aurora's  spright ; 
Our  every  godchild,  by  whatever  name — 
Spare  us  our  lives,  for  we  did  nurse  the  same  ! " 

[From  the  "Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,"  stanzas  xxxv.  to  xxxvii.] 


» 


3fe0rb  ^ottjkton. 


[Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Lord  Houghton,  was  bom  on  the  19th 
of  June  1809.  In  1831  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1837  he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Pontefract, 
which  borough  he  continued  to  represent  on  Liberal  principles,  and  with 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  both  sides  of  the  House,  until  his  elevation  to  the 
Peerage  in  August  1863.  His  principal  works  are—"  Memorials  of  a  Tour 
in  Greece ;"  and  several  volumes  of  poetry,  entided,  *'  Palm  Leaves"  and 
"  Poems  of  Many  Years," 

Lord  Houghton's  poems  are  the  poems  of  a  man  of  refined  intellect, 
graceful  imagination,  and  kindly  nature.  They  are  addressed,  not  so  much 
to  the  *'  universal  heart,"  as,  to  use  the  language  of  a  critic  in  the  Quarterly 
Review ^  to  "  a  circle  of  sympathetic  friends,  or  to  hearers  harmonized  in  tone 

sings,  like  a  soul  beatified,  of  love."— t.  hood. 
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• 

by  the  moderation  and  reserve  which  are  a  note  of  refined  society."    Leav- 

ing the  humorous  side  of  existence,  no  less  than  its  fierce  passions,  he  deab 

"  with  the  more  emotional  elements  in  English  life,  or  those  which  invite 

.. 

reflection  upon  the  contrasts  of  human  existence  in  the  minds  of  cultivated 

'Z. 

o 

H 

men.     His  verse,  however,  is  singularly  free—whether  in  subject  or  in 

g 

^ 

diction — from  the  merely  artificial  colours  of  society,  from  painting  fashion 

Q 

or  frivolity.     The  notes  of  the  world's  great  lyrical  singers  have  a  greater 

s 

< 

compass :  but  writhin  the  range  adopted:— and  it  is  no  smaU.  range — Lord 

Q 

H 

Houghton's  are  true  notes,  and  he  never  strains  them.    There  b  a  pervad- 

s 

Z 

ing  tone  of  elegance ;  an  entire  freedom  from  affectation ;  the  finish  of  a 

t 

H 

writer  who  knows  the  best  models,  and  has  put  all  he  can  into  his  work 

r 

O 

before  leaving  it  "J 

(0 

THE  SOLITUDE  OF  LIFE. 

fltf 

U 

S 

■WMHEN  Fancy's  exhalations  rise 

z 

J 

Q 

14^11        From  Youth's  delicious  mom, 

Id 

< 

Our  eyes  seem  made  for  others*  eyes, 

OS 

3 

Spirit  for  spirit  born : 

td 

But  time  the  simple  faith  controls, — 

< 

X 

o 

We  learn  too  soon,  alas ! 

^ 

How  wide  the  gulf  between  two  souls — 

g 

How  difficult  to  pass  ! 

td 

.J 

>• 

1 

In  twilight  and  in  fearfuhiess 

2 

We  feel  our  path  along 

w 

5 

From  heart  to  heart,  yet  none  the  less 

t- 

o 

Our  way  is  often  wrong : 

o 

o 
z 

And  then  new  dangers  must  be  faced, 

Sr, 

>- 

New  doubts  must  be  dispelled ; 

< 
s 

For  not  one  step  can  be  retraced 

X 

5 

That  once  the  Past  has  held. 

To  some  *tis  given  to  walk  awhile 

0S 

In  Love's  unshaded  noon ; 

But  clouds  are  gathering  while  they  smile, 

And  night  is  coming  soon  ! 

HOLDING   NO  POWER,   TO   FETTER   FUTURE   YEARS."— LORD   HOUGHTON. 

-            1 
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"first  love  returns  not;  friendship  comes  not  back; — 

X 

2 
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Most  happy  he  whose  journey  lies 

5 

Beneath  the  starlight  sheen 

i 

i 

Of  unregretful  memories 

T 

Of  glory  that  has  been. 

3 

O 

We  live  together  years  and  years, 

> 

fe 

And  live  unsounded  still 

< 

Each  other's  springs  of  hopes  and  fears, 

I 

S 
h 

Each  other's  depths  of  will : 

"as 

We  live  together  day  by  day, 

0 

h 

< 

And  some  chance  look  or  tone 

g 

U 
as 

a 

Lights  up,  with  instantaneous  ray, 

< 

CO 

An  inner  world  unknown. 

< 

3 
h 

Then  wonder  not  that  they  who  love 

hi 

X 

The  longest  and  the  best, 

55 

Z 

Are  parted  by  some  sudden  move 

Of 

g 

2 

s 

Of  passion  or  unrest ; 

< 

h 

Nor  marvel  that  the  wise  and  good 

i 

X 

a. 
fd 

Should  oft  apart  remain, 

g 

0 

S 

Nor  dare,  when  once  misunderstood. 

I 

It. 
O 

s 

To  sympathize  again. 

M 

< 

D 
Q 

< 

Come,  Death !  and  match  thy  quiet  gloom 

b. 
0 

< 

With  being's  darkling  strife ; 

2 

Come,  set  beside  the  lonely  tomb 

Q 

TheSoUtudeofLife: 

< 

fid 

X 

And  henceforth  none  who  see  can  fear 

Q 

Thy  hour,  which  some  will  crave. 

n 

O 
2 

Who  feel  their  hearts,  though  beating  here. 

5 

as 

Already  in  the  grave. 

(d 

H 

[From  "  Poems  of  Many  Years.'*! 

< 

things   are  given   us  once,    and  only  once." — LORD   HOUGHTON. 

__ 
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i 

o 

X 

T 

FOR  EVER. 

§ 

i 

nroiLL  things  once  are  things  for  ever ; 

1. 

as 

H 
H 

iBikil     Soul,  once  living,  lives  for  ever ; 

(A 

0 
SB 

Blame  not  what  is  only  once, 

< 

< 
M 

When  that  once  endures  for  ever ; 

I 

Love  once  felt,  though  soon  forgot, 

S 

o 

Moulds  the  heart  to  good  for  ever ; 

1 

Once  betrayed  from  childly  faith. 

1 

i 

Man  is  conscious  man  for  ever ; 

X 

h 

u 

Once  the  void  of  life  revealed, 

0 

It  must  deepen  on  for  ever, 

< 

Unless  God  fill  up  the  heart 

i 

5 

S 

S 

With  himself  for  once  and  ever ; 

pa 

Once  made  God  and  man  at  once, 

s 

s 

God  and  man  are  one  for  ever. 

0 

o 

1 

[From  "  Poems  of  Many  Years."] 

2 

< 

5 

< 

S" 

SB 

THE  MEN  OF  OLD. 

s 

X 

1 

Vnn  KNOW  not  that  the  men  of  old 

u 
0 

s 

o 

Hnjnj         Were  better  than  men  now, 

Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more 
bold, 

tr. 

•J 

H 

Of  more  ingenuous  brow : 

[; 

I  heed  not  those  who  pine  for  force 

A  ghost  of  Time  to  raise ; 

< 

S 

As  if  they  thus  could  check  the  course 

Of  these  appointed  days. 

< 

OF  THE  LONELINESS  OF  MAN  !  "—LORD   HOUGHTON. 

•"                                                                                                                                                                                                                 1 
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Still,  it  is  trae,  and  over  true, 

That  I  delight  to  close 

^ 

This  book  of  life,  self-wise  and  new, 

0 

And  let  my  thoughts  repose 

5 

X 

i 

On  all  that  humble  happiness 

\ 

s 

The  world  has  since  foregone, — 

o 

The  daylight  of  contentedness 

X 

3 

T 

That  on  those  feces  shone  I 

at 

s 

With  rights,  though  not  too  closely  scanned. 

X 

I 

Enjoyed,  as  far  as  known, — 

With  will  by  no  reverse  unmanned, — 

I 

u 

With  pulse  of  even  tone,— 

0 

They  from  to-day  and  from  to-night 

< 

z 

M 

Expected  nothing  more, 

ss 

> 
< 
X 

Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 

\ 

Had  proffered  them  before. 

< 

X 

z 
5 

To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 

0. 

S 

Of  duties  to  be  done. 

^ 

i 

A  game  where  each  man  took  his  part. 

o 

X 
(A 

i 

A  race  where  all  must  run ; 

> 

i 

< 

A  battle  whose  great  scheme  and  scope 

X 

k. 

z 

They  little  cared  to  know. 

I 

Content,  as  men-atarms,  to  cope 

Z 

< 

i 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

b) 

X 

M 

Man  now  his  Virtue's  diadem 

J5 

h 

Puts  on  and  proudly  wears ; 

i 

M 

s 

Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them, 

X 

Like  instincts,  unawares : 
Blending  their  souFs  sublimest  needs 

With  tasks  of  every  day, 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds 

As  noble  boys  at  play. — 

that   does   not   raise  or   purify  the  soul."— lord   HOUGHTON. 
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And  what  if  Nature's  feaiful  wound 

f 

They  did  not  probe  and  bare, 

S5 

1 

For  that  their  spirits  never  swooned 

s 

s 

s 

To  watch  the  misery  there, — 

0 

o 

For  that  their  love  but  flowed  more  fast, 

i 

s 

Their  charities  more  free. 

.1. 

Not  conscious  what  mere  drops  they  cast 

J 

s 

u 

Into  the  evil  sea. 

a 

(A 

< 

A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him, 

0 

i 

Lie  close  about  his  feet ; 

It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

m 

K 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet  : 

H 

For  flowers  that  grow  our  hands  beneath 

i 

We  struggle  and  aspire,— 

(A 

£ 

Our  hearts  must  die,  except  they  breathe 

(4 

The  air  of  fresh  Desire. 

H 

u. 

Yet,  Brothers,  who  up  Reason's  hill 

g 

Advance  with  hopeful  cheer, — 

8 

o 

X 

0  !  loiter  not,  those  heights  are  chill. 

1 

g 

As  chill  as  they  are  clear ; 

H 

s 

i 

And  still  restrain  your  haughty  gaze 

X 

s 

The  loftier  that  ye  go. 

H 
X 

o 

Remembering  distance  leaves  a  haze 

Q 

d^ 

On  all  that  lies  below. 

1-1 
•< 

Q 
< 

[From  '•  Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection,"  in  "Selections,"  ed.  1863.] 

V) 
CO 

i 

0 

1 

< 

unless  the   passion    faint   and  tire."— lord  HOUGHTON. 

■  ■   ■■- 
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[Jambs  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  was  born  at  Southgate,  near  London,  on 
the  19th  of  October  1784.  He  received  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital ; 
and  at  an  eariy  age  cultivated  his  literary  bias.  In  1805  his  brother  started 
a  paper  called  Tke  Neats,  to  which  Leigh  Hunt  contributed  the  dramatic 
criticisms.  Three  years  later,  the  two  brothers  commenced  The  Examiner, 
which  they  conducted  with  great  ability,  but  with  a  liberalism  erf"  opinion 
and  a  freedom  of  satire  which  brought  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the 
Government.  For  calling  the  Prince  Regent  "  a  fat  Adonis  of  fifty,"  Leigh 
Hunt  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  ;C5oo,  and  to  suffer  two  years*  im- 
prisonment. On  his  release,  he  published  "The  Story  of  Rimini,"  an 
Italian  tale,  in  verse,  full  of  tender  fancies  and  delightful  passages,  which 
at  once  secured  its  author  the  "poet's  meed."  He  afterwards  conducted 
The  Indicator,  The  Companion,  and  The  ^«r— three  periodical  series  of 
essays  on  men,  books,  and  manners.     In  conjunction  with  Lord  Byron  he 

h        started  The  Liberal,  an  unfortunate  speculation,  which  was  little  relished 

H  by  the  poet,  and  did  no  good  to  the  projectors.  His  principal  works,  pub-  <o 
lished  during  a  long  and,  on  the  whole,  a  successful  literary  careo*,  were :  f!^ 
"  Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen,"  a  poetical  invective  against  war  (1835) ;  - 
"  The  Legend  of  Florence,"  a  poetical  drama  (1840) ;  "  Sir  Ralph  Esher,"  a 
novel  (1844) ;  "  Imagination  and  Fancy"  (1844) ;  "Wit  and  Humom-"(i846); 
"  The  Palfrey,'*  a  light  and  melodiously  versified  narrative  poem  (1842) ;  fc 
"  Men,  Women,  and  Books  "  ( 1847) ;  "  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla  *'  as 
(1848) ;  his  "  Autobiography"  (1850) ;  "  The  Religion  of  the  Heart"  (1853) ; 
and  "  The  Old  Court  Suburb"  (1855).  In  1847  the  Crown  rewarded  his  lab- 
ours with  a  pension  of  ;^2oo.  He  died  at  H^hgate  on  the  38th  August  1859. 
Despite  some  occasional  affectation,  Leigh  Hunt's  poems  are  of  a  high 

3;        order  of  merit,  and  contain  many  spaHcling  passages,  many  touches  of  true 

t:        pathos,  and  constant  gleams  of  a  romantic  fancy. 


H 


» 


A  DAY  IN  SPRING.      . 

|IS  mom,  and  never  did  a  lovelier  day 
Salute  Ravenna  from  its  leafy  bay  ;* 
For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night, 
Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light. 

*  Originally  printed, — 

"  The  sun  is  up,  and  'tis  a  morn  of  May, 
Round  old  Ravenna's  clear-shown  towers  and  bay." 

'silence— A  sort  of  talk  where  friends  are  matched."— hunt. 
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["  The  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white."] 

And  April,  with  his  white  hands  wet  with  flowers, 
Dazzles  the  bride-maids,  looking  from  the  towers : 
Green  vineyards  and  fair  orchards,  far  and  near, 
Glitter  with  drops ;  and  heaven  is  sapphire  clear. 
And  the  lark  rings  it,  and  the  pine-trees  glow. 
And  odours  from  the  citrons  come  and  go. 
And  all  Ihe  landscape — earth,  and  sky,  and  sea — 
Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face  that  laughs  out  openly. 
*Tis  Nature,  full  of  spirits,  waked  and  loved. 
E'en  sloth,  to-day,  goes  quick  and  unreproved ; 
For  where*s  the  living  soul,  priest,  minstrel,  clown, 
Merchant,  or  lord,  that  speeds  not  to  the  town  ? 
Hence,  happy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  are  seen ; 


AT  SEEING   THE   DEAR  TRUTH   ILL  UNDERSTOOD.    — HUNT. 
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And  the  far  ships,  hfting  their  sails  of  white 
Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scattered  light  ; 
Come  gleaming  up — true  to  the  wished- for  day — 
And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay. 
[From  "  The  Story  of  Rimini,"  canto  i.] 

A  GARDEN  FOR  A   POET. 

NOBLE  range  it  was,  of  ^lany  a  rood. 
Walled  and  tree-girt,  and  ending  in  a  wood. 
A  small  sweet  house  o'erlooked  it  from  a  nest 
Of  pines  ; — all  wood  and  garden  was  the  rest, 
Lawn,  and  green  lane,  and  covert ;  and  it  had 
A  winding  stream  about  it,  clear  and  glad, 
With  here  and  there  a  swan,  the  creature  born 
To  be  the  only  graceful  shape  of  scorn. 
ITie  flower-beds  were  all  liberal  of  delight : 
Roses  in  heaps  were  there,  both  red  and  white, 
Lilies  angelical,  and  gorgeou*  glooms 
Of  wall-flowers,  and  blue  hyacinths,  and  blooms 
Hanging  thick  clusters  from  light  boughs  ; — in  short, 
All  the  sweet  cups  to  which  the  bees  resort, 
With  plots  of  grass,  and  leafier  walks  between 
Of  red  geraniums,  and  of  jessamine,  i  S 

And  orange,  whose  warm  leaves  so  finely  suit,  I  < 

!  c  And  look  as  if  they  shade  a  golden  fruit ;  '  h 

And  *midst  the  flowers,  turfed  round  beneath  a  shade 
Of  darksome  pines,  a  babbling  fountain  played. 
And  'twixt  their  shafts  you  saw  the  water  bright, 
Which  through  the  tops  glimmered  with  showering  light. 
So  now  you  stood  to  think  what  odours  best 
Made  the  air  happy  in  that  lovely  nest ; 
And  now  you  went  beside  the  flowers  with  eyes 
Earnest  as  bees,  restless  as  butterflies ; 


^   ABOUT  OUR  HEARTHS, — ANGELS,  THAT  AKE  TO  BE." — HUNT, 

ci)       ~  16 
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"  PLACES   OF    NESTLING   GREEN,    FOR    POETS    MADE." — HUNT. 
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And  then  turned  off  into  a  shadier  walk, 

K 

Close  and  continuous,  fit  for  lovers*  talk  ; 

X 

And  then  pursued  the  stream,  and  as  you  trod 

Z 

o 

Onward  and  onward  o'er  the  velvet  sod. 

X 

X 

X 

Felt  on  your  face  an  air,  watery  and  sweet, 

o 
S 

> 

And  a  new  sense  in  your  soft-lighting  feet. 

J 

2 

At  last  you  entered  shades  indeed,  the  wood, 

a- 

5- 

Broken  with  glens  and  pits,  and  glades  far-viewed, 

O 

X 

.1 

a) 
< 

Through  which  the  distant  palace,  now  and  then, 

Q 

Cd 

> 

Looked  lordly  forth  with  many- windowed  ken  ; 

5 

Z 

i 

f 

Z 

td 

s 

> 

< 

Ed 

2 

O 

•J) 

o 

Id 
< 

s 

W^^^m^ 

sV 

Cd 
-Ji 

^rSSb^StSi^^ii^^^^fK^^^'^^^BI^^KBBs^^  - 

X 
H 

z 

o 

It 

z 

["  Where,  at  her  drink,  you  startled  the  shy  deer, "J 

« 

X 

> 
<: 
td 

A  land  of  trees,  which,  reaching  round  about 

o 

Cd 

X 

c 

In  shady  blessing,  stretched  their  old  arms  out ; 

X 

fC 

With  spots  of  sunny  openings,  and  with  nooks 

X 

ft: 
< 

To  lie  and  read  in,  sloping  into  brooks, 

H 

(d 

Where,  at  her  drink,  you  startled  the  shy  deer. 

Z 

> 

X 

Retreating  lightly,  with  a  lovely  fear. 

Q 

1 

And  all  about,  the  birds  kept  leafy  house. 

And  sungj  and  darted  in  and  out  the  boughs ; 

And  all  about,  a  lovely  sky  of  blue 

Clearly  was  felt,  or  down  the  leaves  laughed  through  ; 

S 

*'a   fresh   WOODLAND   ALLEY   NEVER-ENDING."— HUNT.                 ^ 

■   1 
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•^                 And  here  and  there,  in  every  part,  were  seats. 

\                 Some  in  the  open  walks,  some  in  retreats, 

X 
J 

«                  With  bowering  leaves  o'erhead,  to  which  the  eye 

i 

0                  Looked  up  half  sweetly  and  half  awfully — 

n 

s                  Places  of  nestling  green,  for  poets  made, 

S                  Where,  when  the  sunshine  struck  a  yellow  shade. 

< 

z 

o 

I                  The  rugged  trunks,  to  inward  peeping  sight. 

1  j2                  Thronged  in  dark  pillars  up  the  gold  green  light 

00 

;  =                      But  'twixt  the  woods  and  flowery  walks  half-way. 

X 
2 

<                  And  formed  of  both,  the  loveliest  portion  lay  — 

O 

g                   A  spot,  that  struck  you  like  enchanted  ground  : — 

A. 

z 

?                  It  was  a  shallow  dell,  set  in  a  mound 

H 
Z 

X                  Of  sloping  orchards, — fig  and  almond  trees. 

s 

fc                  Cherry  and  pine,  with  some  few  cypresses ; 

< 

X                   Down  by  whose  roots,  descending  darkling  still 

§ 

0                   (You  saw  it  not,  but  heard),  there  gushed  a  rill, 

^                  Whose  low  sweet  talking  seemed  as  if  it  said 

CQ 

\                  Something  eternal  to  that  happy  shade. 

fe 
D 

2                   The  ground  within  was  lawn,  with  fruits  and  flowers 

X 

s                   Heaped  toward  the  centre,  half  of  citron  bowers ; 

1                  And  in  the  middle  of  those  golden  trees. 

1  Q                  Half  seen  amidst  the  globy  oranges, 

X 

<                  Lurked  a  rare  summer-house,  a  lovely  sight,— 

£: 

^  1                   Small,  marble,  well-proportioned,  creamy  white, 

x" 

'  "^                   Its  top  with  vine-leaves  sprinkled — ^but  no  more — 

t 

s                   And  a  young  bay- tree  either  side  the  door. 

> 
< 

2 

0                   The  door  was  to  the  wood,  forward  and  square. 

*"                   The  rest  was  domed  at  top,  and  circular ; 

0 

I                    And  through  the  dome  the  only  light  came  in, 

< 

^                   Tinged  as  it  entered  by  the  vme-leaves  thin. 

0 

X 

2    ' 

,  ^             [From  "The  Story  of  Rimini."    This  should  be  compared  with  Cowley's 

O 

z 

poem,  "  The  Garden ; "  and  the  reader  should  also  turn  to  Lord  Bacon's 

ij 

fine  essay  oti  the  same  subject.] 

1                                  STRANGE  FOES,  THOUGH   STRANGER    FRIENDS,  OF   PLEASURE; 
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MAHMOUD. 

X 

s 
o 

TO  RICHARD   HENRY   HORNE.* 

3 
X 

X 

Horne,  hear  a  theme  that  should  have  had  its  dues 

2 
3 

I 

From  thine  own  passionate  and  thoughtful  muse. 

J 

X 

1 

IBIBHERE  came  a  man,  making  his  hasty  moan 

o 
5 

HB|     Before  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  on  his  throne, 

< 

< 

And  crying  out,  **  My  sorrow  is  my  right ; 

X 
h 

^ 

X 

And  I  will  see  the  Sultan,  and  to-night" 

n 

s 

**  Sorrow,"  said  Mahmoud,  **  is  a  reverend  thmg  : 

< 

u 

I  recognize  its  right,  as  king  with  king. 

i 

(1 

Speak  on."     **  A  fiend  has  got  into  my  house," 

< 

is 

Exclaimed  the  staring  man,  **  and  tortures  us  : 

o 

CU 

D 

One  of  thine  officers ;  he  comos,  the  abhorred. 

< 

2 

And  takes  possession  of  my  house,  my  board, 

z 

s 

My  bed.     I  have  two  daughters  and  a  wife ; 

i 

1 

X 

And  the  wild  villain   comes,  and   makes  me   mad 

u 

with  life." 

Q 

1 

"  Is  he  there  now  ?  "  said  Mahmoud.     **  No ;  he  left 

< 

b3 

The  house  when  I  did,  of  my  wits  bereft ; 

X 
H 
ei 

2 

And  laughed  me  down  the  street,  because  I  vowed 

2 

X 

I'd  bring  the  prince  himself  to  lay  him  in  his  shroud. 

a. 

< 

^ 

I'm  mad  with  want — I'm  mad  with  misery  ; 

.J 
0 

2 

And  oh,  thou  Sultan  Mahmoud,  God  cries  out  with 

z 

X 

a. 

(A 

thee!" 

X 

X 

u 

IS 

2 

The  Sultan  comforted  the  man,  and  said. 

e 

< 
u 

**  Go  home ;  and  I  will  send  thee  wine  and  bread" 

< 

o 

(For  he  was  poor),  **  and  other  comforts.     Go  ; 

Q 
2 

2 

And  should  the  wretch  return,  let  Sulfan  Mahmoud 
know." 

*  The  author  of  **  Orion,"  and  other  poems. 

< 

THE   DUMBNESS   TO   DISCOURSE,    WHICH    DEEI'LY   BURNS." — HUNT. 

-       --                                                                                                                 ,„,.,.„       1 
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In  three  days'  time,  with  haggard  eyes  and  beard. 

And  shaken  voice,  the  suitor  re-appeared. 

And  said,  **  He*s  come."     Mahmoud  said  not  a  word. 

But  rose  and  took  four  slaves,  each  with  a  sword, 

g 

And  went  with  the  vexed  man.     They  reach  the  place. 

i 

And  hear  a  voice,  and  see  a  woman's  face, 

j 

< 

That  to  the  window  fluttered  in  affright. 

"id 

X 
h 

**Go  in,"  said  Mahmoud,  "and  put  out  the  light ; 

Q 

z 

But  tell  the  females  first  to  leave  the  room : 

n 

M 

to 

3 

And  when  the  drunkard  follows  them,  we  come." 

Z 
0 

< 

The  man  went  in.     There  was  a  cry ;  and  hark  ! 

2 

H 

A  table  falls ;  the  window  is  struck  dark ; 

0 

Z 

Forth  rush  the  breathless  women ;  and  behind, 

M 

X 

With  curses,  comes  the  fiend  in  desperate  mind. 

Q 

< 

13 

In  vain  :  the  sabres  soon  cut  short  the  strife, 

X 

And  chop  the  shrieking  wretch,  and  drink  his  bloody 

X 
Q 

2 

life. 

"Now  light  the  light,"  the  Sultan  cried  aloud. 

-< 

g 

'Twas  done  :  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  bowed 

i" 

s 

Over  the  corpse,  and  looked  upon  the  fece  ; 

\ 

X 

Then  turned,  and  knelt,  and  to  the  throne  of  grace 

fe 

S 
5 

Put  up  a  prayer,  and  from  his  lips  there  crept 

< 

z 
a 
< 

Some  gentle  words  of  pleasure,  and  he  wept 

X 

z 

D 

In  reverent  silence  the  beholders  wait, 

S 
0 
> 

Then  bring  him,  at  his  call,  both  wine  and  meat ; 

< 
X 

u 

And  when  he  had  refreshed  his  noble  heart. 

He  bade  his  host  be  blessed,  and  rose  up  to  depart 

The  man  amazed,  all  mildness  now,  and  tears. 
Fell  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  with  many  prayers. 
And  begged  him  to  vouchsafe  to  tell  his  slave 
The  reason,  first,  of  that  command  he  gave 

H 

X 

AND  COME  A  WORLD   IN   ARMS,    I'M   STILL  A    KNIGHT."— HUNT. 
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"truth  makes  true  love  doubly  sweet  to  know."— hunt. 
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About  the  light ;  then,  when  he  saw  the  fece, 

Why  he  knelt  down ;  and,  lastly,  how  it  was 

1 

That  fare  so  poor  as  his  detained  him  in  the  place 

14 

X 

The  Sultan  said,  with  a  benignant  eye, — 

i 

X 

**  Since  first  I  saw  thee  come,  and  heard  thy  cry. 

9 
f 

O 

I  could  not  rid  me  of  the  dread,  that  one 

J5 

K 

By  whom  such  daring  villanies  were  done 

I 

H 

X 
H 

Must  be  some  lord  of  mine — ^ay,  e*en,  perhaps,  a  son. 

£ 

Whoe'er  he  was,  I  knew  my  task ;  but  feared 

X 
h 

O 

A  father's  heart,  in  case  the  worst  appeared. 

z 

h 

< 

For  this  I  had  the  light  put  out ;  but  when 

< 

A. 

u 

I  saw  the  face,  and  foimd  a  stranger  slain, 

X 

h 

I  knelt,  and  thanked  the  sovereign  Arbiter, 

a 

Whose  work  I  had  performed  through  pain  and  fear ; 

And  then  I  rose,  and  was  refreshed  with  food. 

g 

ES 

w 

The  first  time  since  thy  voice  had  marred  my  solitude." 

< 
> 

■< 
> 

[From  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Miscellaneous  Poems.'*] 

is 

> 

H 

THE  WARRIORS  OF  CAPTAIN  PEN. 

Q 
X 

-< 

3 

Q 

ISWINDESTRUCTIBLE  souls  among  men 

i 

< 

[p^g     Were  the  souls  of  the  line  of  Captain  Pen  ; 

X 

Sages,  patriots,  mart)rrs  mild. 

X 

S 

Going  to  the  stake,  as  child 

U 

■  z 

Goeth  with  his  prayer  to  bed ; 

Z 

Dungeon-beams  fron^  quenchless  head ; 

Cd 

> 
Id 

Poets,  making  earth  aware 

Of  its  wealth  in  good  and  fair; 

And  the  benders  to  their  intent. 

Of  metal  and  of  element ; 

Of  feme  the  enlightener,  beauteous; 

X 

And  steam,  that  bursteth  his  iron  house ; 

"'all'   potent   is  a  custom   early  taught."— LEIGH    HUNT. 
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"truth  is  for  ever  truth,  and  love  is  love; — (hunt) 

ON  A  LOCK  OF  MIL  TON'S  HAIR.                    21$ 

And  adamantine  giants  blind, 

3 

That,  without  master,  have  no  mind. 

X 
X 

Heir  to  these,  and  all  their  store. 

f 

s 

Was  Pen,  the  power  unknown  of  yore; 

hi 

ai 

And  as  their  might  still  created  might, 

^ 

m 
H 

s 

And  each  worked  for  him  day  and  night, 

> 

0 

< 
1 

In  wealth  and  wondrous  means  he  grew, 

OS 

o 

J 

Fit  to  move  the  earth  anew ; 

% 

2 

D 

Till  his  fame  began  to  speak. 

X 

i 

Pause,  as  when  the  thunders  wake. 

§ 

0 

Muttering,  in  the  beds  of  heaven : 

% 

td 

Then,  to  set  the  globe  more  even. 

I 

Water  he  called,  and  Fire,  and  Haste, 

X 

Which  hath  left  old  Time  displaced; 

\ 

O 
O 

And  Iron,  mightiest  now  for  Pen, 

S 

D 

Each  of  his  steps  like  an  army  of  men ; 

n 
o 

< 

(Sword  little  knew  what  was  leaving  him  then!) 

h 

Q 

a 

z 

And  out  of  the  witchcraft  of  their  skill. 

< 

3 

A  creature  he  called  to  wait  on  his  will — 

i 

td 

Half  iron,  half  vapour,  a  dread  to  behold — 

% 

i 

Which  evermore  panted  and  evermore  rolled, 

z 

en 

< 

And  uttered  his  words  a  million  fold. 

s 

> 

Forth  sprang  they  in  air,  down  raining  like  dew. 

g 

1 

And  men  fed  upon  them,  and  mighty  they  grew. 

> 

3 

z 

X 

(From  the  poem  of  "  Captain  Pen  and  Captain  Sword."] 

I 

< 

ON  A  LOCK  OF  MILTON'S  HAIR. 

nVMIT  lies  before  me  there,  and  my  own  breath 

< 

HJH     Stirs  its  thin  outer  threads,  as  though  beside 

The  living  head  I  stood  in  honoured  pride. 

Talking  of  lovely  things  that  conquer  death. 

the   bird  of  VENUS   IS  THE  LIVING   DOVE."— LEIGH    HUNT. 
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"the  lark  dwells  lowly,  'reader,'  on  the  ground; 

2l6                                         LEIGH  HUNT. 

Perhaps  he  pressed  it  once,  or  underneath 

Ran  his  fine  fingers,  when  he  leant,  blank-eyed, 

And  saw,  in  fancy,  Adam  and  his  bride 

With  their  rich  locks,  or  his  own  Delphic  wreath. 

There  seems  a  love  in  hair,  though  it  be  dead. 

H 

X 

It  is  the  gentlest,  yet  the  strongest  thread 

55 

S 

Of  our  frail  plant, — a  blossom  from  the  tree 

X 

z 
o 

Surviving  the  proud  trunk; — as  though  it  said 

0 
H 

.J 

o 

Patience  and  Gentleness  is  Power.     In  me 

J 

S 

Behold  affectionate  eternity. 

i 

1^ 

a: 

< 

[From  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Poetical  Works."] 

as 

H 

< 

I 

TO  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  CRICKET. 

0 

s 

M 

I 

o 

,    A  SONNET. 

h 

1^1 

REEN  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass, 

ae 

m 

Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 

1 

X 

Sole  voice  that's  heard  amid  the  lazy  noon,* 

2 

.J 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass  ;t 

1 

5 

And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 

l 

S 

> 

With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon. 

5 
IS 

Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 

< 

Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass ; 

§ 

^ 

*  "When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 

< 

2 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

2 

sf 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead : 

o 

That  is  the  grasshopper's." 

» 

Keats. 

"* 

t  This  alludes  to  the  swarming  of  bees,  when,  under  the  leadership  of  a 

new  queen,  a  part  of  the  old  hive  set  forth  to  found  a  new  colony.     For- 

^    nierly,  the  bees  were  supposed  to  be  assisted  in  this  task  by  the  clanging  of 

cymbals  or  vessels  of  brass.     To  this  custom  Virgil  refers  in  the  Georgics, 

book  iv.,  64-66  : — 

"  Tinnitusque  cie,  et  Matris  quate  cymbala  circum. 

....  ipsae 

Intima  more  suo  sese  in  cunabula  undent." 

AND  YET   HIS   SONG  WITHIN   THE   HEAVENS   IS   FOUND. 
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Oh,  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 

One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 

Both  have  your  sunshine;  both,  though  small,  are  strong 

_ 

At  your  clear  hearts;  and  both  seem  given  to  earth 

u 

Z 

To  ring  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song, — 

X 

z 

a 

M 

1 

Indoors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  Mirth. 

X 

[From  Leigh  Hunt's  "Poetical  Works,"  Routledge,  edit.  i86a 

J 

< 
S 

0 

A  LEGEND  OF  FLORENCE. 

< 
h 

OS 

Z 

[Agolanti,  the  husband  of  Ginevra,  loves  her  with  a  jealous  love,  which 
degenerates  into  a  cold,  severe  cruelty.    Under  its  oppression  Ginevra,  a 
woman  of  spotless  purity,  gradually  pines  away,  to  the  great  grief  of  her 
friends.    The  following  very  tender  ahd  touching  scene  reveals  the  opposite 
characters  of  the  husband  and  the  wife.] 

1 

i 

i 

> 
< 

SCENE, — A  chamber  hung  with  purple,  and  containing  a 
cabinet  picture  of  the  Madonna,  hut  otherwise  little  furnished, 
Ginevra  discovered  sitting  at  a  window. 

s 

(A 

s 

Enter  Agolanti. 

(3 

1 

Ago,  |WH|VERY  way  she  opposes  me,  even  with  arms 

^ 

> 

ffl^^Bl    ^^  peace  and  love.     I  bade  remove  that  picture 

2 

et 

From  this  desened  room.     Can  she  have  had  it 

< 
*   Si 

X 

Brought  back  this  instant,  knowing  how  my  anger. 

2 

Just  though  it  be,  cannot  behold  unmoved 

1 

The  face  of  suffering  Heaven  ?    O  artifice 

1 

s 

In  very  piety !  *t  were  pity  to  veil  it 

X 

t 

From  our  discourse,  and  look  another  way. 

s 

X 

J 

[During  this  speech  GiNEVRA  comes  forward,  and 
Agolanti,  afier  closing  the  cabinet  doors  over 
the  picture,  hands  her  a  chair,  adjusting  another 
for  hinisdf  but  continuing  to  stand. 

Gin.  [Cheer/ulfy]  The  world  seems  glad  after  its  hearty  drink 

Of  rain.     I  feared,  when  you  came  back  this  morning. 

The  shower  had  stopped  you,  or  that  you  were  ill. 

the   poor   man's   PIECER-OUT;   the  art  of  nature."— LEIGH   HUNT. 

J 
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"whkre's  the  mean  soul  shall  honour  not  the  tears 

i 

2l8 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

Ago. 

You  feared !    You  hoped !     What  fear  you  that  I  fear, 

X 

Or  hope  for  that  I  hope  for  ?    A  truce,  madam, 

D 

f 

X 

To  these  exordiums  and  pretended  interests. 

s 

Whose  only  shallow  intent  is  delay, 

t 

J 

s 

Or  to  divert  the  sole  dire  subject— me. 

H 

% 

Soh  !  you  would  sec  the  spectacle !  you,  who  start 

y 

At  openings  of  doors,  and  falls  of  pins. 

^ 

Trumpets  and  drums  quiet  a  lady's  nerves; 

8 

s 

And  a  good  hacking  blow  at  a  tournament 

> 

ss 

Equals  burnt  feathers  or  hartshorn  for  a  stimulus 

a. 

i 

To  pretty  household  tremblers. 

S 

Q 

2 

Gin, 

I  expressed 

s 

X 

S 

No  wish  to  see  the  tournament,  nor  indeed 

X 

O 
H 

Anythmg,  of  my  own  accord,  or  contrary 

i 

g 

To  your  good  judgment. 

s 

3 

< 

Ago. 

Oh,  of  course  not     Wishes 

9 

z 

Are  never  expressed  for,  or  by,  contraries; 

O 

< 

X 

Nor  the  good  judgment  of  an  anxious  husband 

H 

Held  forth  as  a  pleasant  thing  to  differ  with. 

1 

Q 

Gin. 

It  is  easy  as  sitting  in  my  chair, 

X 

H 

To  say  I  will  not  go;  and  I  will  not 

< 

1 

Be  pleased  to  think  that  settled. 

< 

Ago. 

The  more  easily. 

en 

H 

As  *tis  expected  I  should  go,  is  it  not  ? 

And  then  you  will  sit  happy  at  receipt 

< 

O 

Of  letters  from  Antonio  Rondinelli. 

Z 

1 

Gin. 

Returned  unopened,  sir. 

Q 

i 

Ago. 

How  many  ? 

§ 

Gin. 

Three. 

■< 

M 

Ago. 

You  are  correct,  as  to  those  three.     How  many 

Opened ! — Your  look,  madam,  is  wondrous  logical ; 

X 

Conclusive  by  mere  pathos  of  astonishment; 

X 

And  crammed  with  scorn,  from  pure  unscomfulness. 
I  have,  'tis  true,  strong  doubts  of  your  regard 

shed  for  a  lover's  hopes,  a  mother's  fears?"— hunt. 

_ 
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"as  honey  from  the  flowers,  and  song  from  birds,— (hunt) 
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For  him,  or  any  one;  of  your  love  of  power 

None,  as  you  know  I  have  reason,  though  you  take 

Ways  of  refined  provokingness  to  wreak  it 

f 

Antonio  knows  these  fools  you  saw  but  now, 

2 

D 
X 

And  fools  have  foolish  friendships,  and  had  leagues 

3 

X 
0 

For  getting  a  little  power,  not  natural  to  them, 

a 

X 

S 

.J 

Out  of  their  laughed-at  betters.     Be  it  as  it  may, 

0 

T 

All  this,  I  will  not  have  these  prying  idlers 

■f 

& 

Put  my  domestic  troubles  to  the  blush ; 

\ 

H 

0. 

Nor  sit  you  thus,  in  ostentatious  weakness. 

0. 

8 

Playing  the  victim  with  a  pretty  breath, 

5 

And  smiles  that  say  "God  help  me."— Well,  madam, 

% 

z 

What  do  you  say  ? 

i 

Gin,                                I  say  I  will  do  whatever 

s 

u 

s 

You  think  best,  and  desire. 

0 

[2 

2 

2 

Ago.                                               And  make  the  worst  of  it 

2* 

fe 

By  whatsoever  may  mislead  and  vex  ? 

i 

H 

There — now  you  make  a  pretty  sign,  as  though 

1 

h 

Your  silence  were  compelled. 

a 

1 

Gin.                                                   What  can  I  say? 

a, 

< 

>• 

Or  what,  alas  1  not  say,  and  not  be  chided  ? 

5 

5 

You  should  not  use  me  thus.     I  have  not  strength  for  it, 

H 

< 

So  great  as  you  may  think.     My  late  sharp  illness 

y 

2 

X 

< 

Has  left  me  weak. 

U 

OS 

E 

Ago,                                 IVe  known  you  weaker,  madam, 

< 

1 

But  never  feeble  enough  to  want  the  strength 

3 

Of  contest  and  perverseness.     Oh,  men  too. 

2 

O 

Men  may  be  weak,  even  from  the  magnanimity 

t 

Of  strength  itself;  and  women  can  take  poor 
Advantages,  that  were  in  men  mere  cowardice. 

Gin.  \Aside\  Dear  Heaven  1  what  humblest  doubts  of  our  self- 
knowledge 
Should  we  not  feel,  when  tyranny  can  talk  thus! 

Ago.  Can  you  pretend,  madam,  with  your  surpassing 

\k 

ARE  from   the   poet's    PEN   HIS  OVERFLOWING  WORDS." — HUNT. 
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"  AH,   FRIENDS  !  MBTHINK8  IT  WBRB  A   PLEASANT   SPHERE, 

Z 

220                                         LEIGH  HUNT. 

Candour  and  heavenly  kindness,  that  you  never 

Uttered  one  gently-sounding  word  not  meant 

X. 

»• 

To  give  the  hearer  pain  ? — me  pain  ?  your  husband  ? 

1 

s 
o 

Whom  in  all  evil  thoughts  you  so  pretend 

s 

X 

To  be  unlike. 

X 

s 

X 

< 

o 

Gin,                          I  cannot  dare  pretend  it. 

u 

M 

X 

I  am  a  woman,  not  an  angel. 

J 

Ago,                                                  Ay, 

s 
H 

X 

X 

See  there — ^you  have !  you  own  it !  how  pretend 

:3 

X 

o 

then 

Q 

z 

S 

To  make  such  griefs  of  every  petty  syllable, 

< 

Wrung  from  myself  by  everlasting  scorn  ? 

S 

>• 

Gin,  One  pain  is  not  a  thousand;  nor  one  wrong, 

o 

> 

Acknowledged  and  repented  of,  the  habit 

!; 

s 

Of  unprovoked  and  unrepented  years. 

i 

Ago,  Of  unprovoked !  oh,  let  all  provocation 

< 

Take  every  brutish  shape  it  can  devise 

H 

OS 

o 

1 

To  try  endurance  with ;  taunt  it  in  failure, 

M 

X 

8 

(A 

Grind  it  in  want,  stoop  it  with  family  shames, 

X 

e 

Make  gross  the  name  of  mother,  call  it  fool. 

§ 

Pander,  slave,  coward,  or  whatsoever  opprobrium 

H 

s 

Makes  the  soul  swoon  within  its  rage  for  want 

\ 
0( 

1 

Of  some  great  answer,  terrible  as  its  wrong. 

fc 

§ 

And  it  shall  be  as  nothing  to  this  miserable, 

\ 

Mean,  meek- voiced,  most  malignant  lie  of  lies, 

\ 

S 

H 

This  angel-mimicking  non-provocation 

Z 

< 

For  one  too  cold  to  enrage,  too  weak  to  tread  on  ! 

9 

X 

You  never  loved  me  once — you  loved  me  not — 

o 

i2 

Never  did — ^no — not  when  before  the  altar, 

o 

>• 

s 

With  a  mean  coldness,  a  worldly-minded  coldness, 

i 

i 

And  lie  on  your  lips,  you  took  me  for  your  husband, 

(A 

5 

Thinking  to  have  a  house,  a  purse,  a  liberty. 

By,  but  not  for,  the  man  you  scorned  to  love. 

Gin.  I  scorned  you  not — and  knew  not  what  scorn  was— 

Jp 

IF,   LIKE  THE  TREES,   WE  BLOSSOMED  EVERY  YEAR.'* — HUNT. 
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Z 

x 
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Being  .scarcely  past  a  child,  and  knowing  nothing 

T 

But  trusting  thoughts  and  innocent  daily  habits. 

J 

< 

Oh,  could  you  trust  yourself but  why  repeat 

1 

0. 

< 

What  still  is  thus  repeated,  day  by  day. 

ex 

Q 

Still  ending  with  the  question,  "  Why  repeat  ?" 

?» 

[Rising  and  moving  about. 

u 

X 

fc 

You  make  the  blood  at  last  mount  to  my  brain. 

% 

§ 

And  tax  me  past  endurance.     What  have  I  done — 

X 

0" 

Good  God !  what  have  I  done,  that  I  am  thus 

i 

X 

At  the  mercy  of  a  mystery  of  tyranny. 

< 

5 

Which  from  its  victim  demands  every  virtue, 

o 

S 

And  brings  it  none  ? 

S 

5 

0 

z 

Ago,                                    I  thank  you,  madam,  humbly ; 

2 

i 

That  was  sincere,  at  least. 

Q 
Id 

|E 

Gin.                                              I  beg  your  pardon. 

id 

g 

Anger  is  ever  excessive,  and  speaks  wrong. 

J 

> 

Ago,  This  is  the  gentle,  patient,  unprovoked. 

X 

S2 

And  unprovoking,  never-answering  she  ! 

0 

< 

X 

Gin,  Nay,  nay,  say  on ;  I  do  deserve  it,  I 

w 

K 

0. 

s 

Who  speak  such  evil  of  anger,  and  then  am  angry. 

Q 

5 

Yet  you  might  pity  me  too,  being  like  yourself 

Z 

< 

i 

In  fellowship  there  at  least 

Ago,                                                 A  taunt  in  friendliness ! 

O 
Q 

2^ 

Meeknesses  happiest  condescension ! 

tc 

2 

Gin,                                                                No; 

z" 

D 

So  help  me.  Heaven ! — I  spoke  but  in  consciousness 

< 

Of  what  was  weak  on  both  sides.     There's  a  love 

< 

td 

X 

In  that,  would  you  but  know  it  and  encourage  it 

S 

O 
X 

V. 

The  consciousness  of  wrong,  in  wills  not  evil. 

1    H 

Brings  charity.     Be  you  but  charitable, 

o 
u 

And  I  am  grateful,  and  we  both  shall  learn. 

!i 

Ago,  I  am  conscious  of  no  wrong  in  this  dispute, 

2 

Nor  when  we  dispute  ever,  except  the  wrong 
Done  to  myself  by  a  will  far  more  wilful, 

t 

"the  COMMON   LOAD  WITH    ITS  GREAT   HOPES   FOR   ALL." — HUNT. 

-    -    '       1 
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Because  less  moved,  and  less  ingenuous. 

^ 

Let  them  get  charity  that  show  it 

% 

s 

Gin.  \Who  has  reseated  herself']                I  pray  you 

f 

T 

Let  Fiordilisa  come  to  me.     My  lips 

hi 

Will  show  you  that  I  faint 

13 

^ 

[Agolanti  rings  a  bell  on  the  table,  and 

as 

<< 

Fiordilisa  enters  to  her  mistress. 

< 

Ago.  When  you  have  seen  your  mistress  well  again, 

g 

i 

Go  to  Matteo,  and  tell  him,  from  herself, 

X 

8 

That  'tis  her  orders  she  be  excused  at  present 

.J 
< 

H 

^ 

To  all  that  come,  her  state  requiring  it. 

Z 

< 

OS 
Q 

And  convalescence.     Mark  you  that  addition — 

g 

< 

She's  getting  well ;  b\it  to  get  well,  needs  rest.        [Exit. 

X 

z 

X 

Fior.  Needs  rest !    Alas !  when  will  you  let  her  rest. 

s 

But  in  her  grave !     My  lady !  my  sweet  mistress  ! 

< 

{Applying  a  volatile  to  her  temples. 

x" 

She  knows  me.     He  has  gone — the  signor's  gone. 

O 
c2 

^ 

[Aside]  She  sighs  as  though  she  mourned  him. 

a 

Gin.  [Listening]                                                        What's  that? 

< 

< 

Fior.  Nothing,  madam ;— I  heard  nothing. 

< 

i 

Gin.                                                                  Everything 

s 

Gives  me  a  painful  wonder ; — you,  your  fece. 

X 

i 

These  walls.     My  hand  seems  to  me  not  more  human 

X 

Than  animal ;  and  all  things  unaccountable. 

< 

s 

*Twill  pass  away.   What's  that  ?  [A  church  organ  is  heard. 

Id 
u 

Fior.                                                      Yes,  I  hear  that 

2 

X 
h 

'Tis  Father  Anselmo,  madam,  in  the  chapel. 

tc 

< 

Touching  the  new  organ.     In  truth,  I  asked  him, 

X 

g 

Z 
% 

Thmking  that  as  the  signor  is  so  moved 

O 

g 

By  whatsoever  speaks  him  of  religion. 

O 

It  might  have  done  no  harm  to  you,  and  him,  madam, 
To  hear  it  while  conversing.     But  he's  old 
And  slow,  is  the  good  father. 

[GiNEVRA  kisses  her,  and  then  weeps  abundantly. 

z 

< 

WERE   MADE   PRECISELY  LIKE  THE   BEST  WE   KNOW."— LEIGH    HUNT. 

.— _                                                                                                                                                                                       1 
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Gin.  Thank  Heaven !  thank  Heaven  and  the  sweet  sounds  ! 
I  have  not  wept,  Fiordilisa,  now,  for  many  a  day, 
And  the  sound  freshens  me — loosens  my  heart.     [Music. 
O  blessed  music  !  at  thy  feet  we  lie, 
Pitied  of  angels  surely. 

Fior.  Perhaps,  madam, 

You  will  rest  here,  and  try  to  sleep  awhile  ? 

Gin.  No,  Fiordilisa  \rising\.     Meeting  what  must  be, 
Is  half  commanding  it ;  and  in  this  breath 
Of  heaven,  my  mind  feels  duty  set  erect, 
Fresh  out  of  tears.     Bed  is  for  night,  not  day, 
When  duty  *s  done.     So  cheer  we  as  we  may. 

[Exeunt ;  the  music  continuing. 

[From  Leigh  Hunt's  **  Legend  of  Florence."] 


JP^an  ingjeicto. 


[This  agreeable  poetess,  whose  works  are  characterized  by  so  much  liquid 
sweetness,  intense  pathos,  and  refined  delicacy,  was  bom  about  1830.  She 
is  the  author  of  **  The  Story  of  Doom,and  Other  Poems  "  (1867) ;  of  "  Studies 
for  Stories" — a  volume  of  exquisite  prose  narrative,  remarkable  for  its  keen 
analysis  of  character;  and  of  "  Winstanley,"  "The  High  Tide,"  and  vari- 
ous songs,  ballads,  and  lyrics,  collected  and  republished  in  1867.  In  all  her 
poems  there  is  a  soft  subtle  beauty  and  tender  melancholy,  which  almost 
imperceptibly  wins  upon  the  reader ;  but  they  are  deficient,  we  think,  in 
strength — are  wanting  in  vigour  and  force  of  colour.] 


DIVIDED. 

I. 
N  empty  sky,  a  world  of  heather, 

Purple  of  foxglove,  yellow  of  broom  ; 
We  two  among  them  wading  together, 
Shaking  out  honey,  treading  perfume. 


AND    HEARrNG,    CATCH    CREATION'S   UNDERSONG.    — JEAN    INGELOW. 
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Crowds  of  bees  are  giddy  with  clover, 
Crowds  of  grasshoppers  skip  at  our  feet, 

Crowds  of  larks  at  their  matins  hang  over. 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  a  life  so  sweet. 
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Flusheth  the  rise  with  her  purple  fatour, 
Gloweth  the  cleft  with  her  golden  ring, 

'Twixt  the  two  brown  butterflies  waver, 
Lightly  settle  and  sleepily  swing. 
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We  two  walk  till  the  purple  dieth, 

And  short  dry  grass  under  foot  is  brown  ; 

But  one  little  streak  at  a  distance  lieth, 
Green  like  a  ribbon  to  prank*  the  down. 
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II. 
Over  the  grass  we  stepped  unto  it, 

And  God  he  knoweth  how  blithe  we  were  ! 
Never  a  voice  to  hid  us  eschew  it ; 

Hey  the  green  ribbon  that  showed  so  fair ! 
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Hey  the  green  ribbon  I  we  kneeled  beside  it — 
We  parted  the  grasses  dewy  and  sheen  j 

Drop  over  drop  there  filtered  and  shded 
A  tiny  bright  speck  that  trickled  between. 
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Tinkle,  tinkle,  sweetly  it  sung  to  us  ; 

Light  was  our  talk  as  of  faery  bells- 
Faery  wedding-bells  faintly  rung  to  us 

Down  in  their  fortunate  parallels. 
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*  '*  But  'tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems 

That  Nature /rrt«^  her  in,  attracts  my  soul." 

Shakespeare,  Twelfth  Nig/ii,  act  ii.,  scene  iv. 

THAT    DEEP  THINGS   ARE  TO   FEEI.."— INGELOW. 
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Hand  in  hand,  whUe  the  sun  peered  over, 
We  lapped  the  grass  on  that  youngling  spring ; 

Swept  back  its  rushes,  smoothed  its  clover, 
And  said,  "  Let  us  follow  it  westering." 

III. 
i.  dappled  sky,  a  world  of  meadows, 

Circling  above  us  the  black  rooks  fly 
•"orward,  backward ;  lo,  their  dark  shadows 

Flit  on  the  blossoming  tapestry^^ 


lit  on  the  beck,*  for  her  long  grass  parteth 
As  hair  from  a  maid*s  bright  eyes  blown  back ; 
nd,  lo,  the  sun  like  a  lover  darteth 
His  flattering  smile  on  her  wayward  track, 

ing  on !  we  sing  in  tlie  glorious  weather 

Till  one  steps  over  the  tiny  strand, 
lo  narrow,  in  sooth,  that  still  together 

On  either  brink  we  go  hand  in  hand, 


"^he  beck  grows  wider,  the  hands  must  sever. 
On  either  margin,  our  songs  all  done ; 
We  move  apart,  while  she  singeth  ever. 
Taking  the  course  of  the  stooping  sun. 

He  prays,  *♦  Come  over  " — I  may  not  follow  j 
I  cry,  **  Return  " — ^but  he  cannot  come  \ 

We  speak,  we  laugh,  but  with  voices  hollow  j 
Our  hands  are  hanging,  our  hearts  are  numb. 


*  Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck." 

Tennyson,  T/te  Miller's  Daughter. 


IP  YOUTH   WILL  WALK    THEREBY.    — JEAN    INGKLOW. 
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IV. 
A  breathing  sigh,  a  sigh  for  answer, 

A  little  talking  of  outward  things  ; 
The  careless  beck  is  a  merry  dancer, 

Keeping  sweet  time  to  the  air  she  sings. 
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A  little  pain  when  the  beck  grows  wider ; 

"  Cross  to  me  now — for  her  wavelets  swell : " 
**  I  may  not  cross" — and  the  voice  beside  her 

Faintly  reacheth,  though  heeded  well. 
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No  backward  path ;  ah !  no  returning ; 

No  second  crossing  that  ripple's  flow  : 
"  Come  to  me  now,  for  the  west  is  burning ; 

Come  ere  it  darkens;"—**  Ah,  no  1  ah,  no  ! " 
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Then  cries  of  pain,  and  arms  outreaching — 
The  beck  grows  wider  and  swift  and  deep  : 

Passionate  words  as  of  one  beseeching— 
The  loud  beck  dro>^Tis  them  j  we  walk,  and  weep. 
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V. 

A  yellow  moon  in  splendour  drooping, 
A  tired  queen  with  her  state  oppressed, 

Low  by  rushes  and  swordgrass  stooping, 
Lies  she  soft  on  the  waves  at  rest 
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The  desert  heavens  have  felt  her  sadness ; 

Her  earth  will  weep  her  some  dewy  tears ; 
The  wild  beck  ends  her  tune  of  gladness. 

And  goeth  stilly  as  soul  that  fears. 
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We  two  walk  on  in  our  grassy  places 
On  either  marge  of  the  moonlit  flood, 

With  the  moon's  own  sadness  in  our  faces,   . 
Where  joy  is  withered,  blossom  and  bud. 

STIDY  THE   DEAD,  AND  TO   THEIR   SPIRITS   BEND  ?  "—INGELOW. 
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A  shady  freshness,  chafers  whirring, 
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A  little  piping  of  leaf-hid  birds ; 
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A  flutter  of  wings,  a  fitful  stirring, 
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A  cloud  to  the  eastward  snowy  as  curds. 
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[••  Bare  grassy  slopes,  where  kids  are  tethered."] 

Bare  grassy  slopes,  where  kids  are  tethered ; 

Round  valleys  like  nests  all  ferny-lined ; 
Round  hills,  with  fluttering  tree-tops  feathered, 

Swell  high  in  their  freckled  robes  behind. 

u. 
o 

MY   TRUE   LIFE   FROM   WITHIN?" — JEAN   INGELOW. 
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A  rose41iish  tender,  a  thrill,  a  quiver. 
When  golden  gleams  to  the  tree-tops  glide ; 

A  flashing  edge  for  the  milk-white  river, 
The  beck,  a  river— with  still  sleek  tide. 
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Broad  and  white,  and  polished  as  silver. 
On  she  goes  under  fruit-laden  trees ; 

Sunk  in  lea&ige  cooeth  the  culver,* 
And  ^plaineth  of  love's  disloyalties. 
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Glitters  the  dew  and  shines  the  river, 
Up  comes  the  lily  and  dries  her  bell ; 

But  two  are  walking  apart  for  ever. 
And  wave  their  hands  for  a  mute  farewell 
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A  braver  swetl,  a  swifter  sliding ; 

The  river  hasteth,  her  banks  recede  : 
Wing-like  sails  on  her  bosom  gliding 

Bear  down  the  lily  and  drown  the  reed. 
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Stately  prows  are  rising  and  bowing 
(Shouts  of  mariners  winnow  the  aii^. 

And  level  sands  for  banks  endowing 
The  tiny  green  ribbon  that  showed  so  fair. 
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While,  0  my  heart !  as  white  sails  shiver. 

And  crowds  are  passing,  and  banks  stretch  wide. 

How  hard  to  follow,  with  lips  that  quiver. 
That  waving  speck  on  the  far-off  side ! 
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Farther — farther — I  see  it—know  it— 
My  eyes  brim  over,  it  melts  away : 

Only  my  heart  to  my  heart  shall  show  it, 
As  I  walk  desolate  day  by  day. 
*  A  species  of  pigeon. 

5 

AMONG   US,   AND   DOTH   ALL  THINGS   HOLIEST   SHAKE."— INGELOW. 
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And  yet  I  know  past  all  doubting,  truly — 
A  knowledge  greater  than  grief  can  dim — 

I  know,  as  he  loved,  he  will  love  me  duly — 
Yea,  better — e'en  better  than  I  love  him* 

And  as  I  walk  by  the  vast  calm  river, 

The  awfid  river  so  dread  to  see, 
I  say,  **  Thy  breadth  and  thy  depth  for  ever 

Are  bridged  by  his  thoughts  that  cross  to  me." 

[From  **  Poems,  by  Jean  Ingelow,"  published  by  Longmans.    The  fore- 
going poem  is  somewhat  similar  in  idea  to  Tennyson's  " Circumstance.**] 


Wokn  ^eate. 

[Thk  poems  of  Keats,  says  Leig^  Hunt,  will  be  the  sure  companions^  in 
field  and  grove,  of  all  who  love  "  to  escape  out  of  the  strife  of  common- 
places  into  the  haven  of  solitude  and  imagination.**  They  contain  poetry 
enough  to  set  up  a  dozen  ordinary  poets.  Like  Tarpeia,  they  are  almost 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  gems  and  gold  with  whkh  a  profuse  imagina- 
tion has  overcharged  them.  The  rich  lights  of  a  vivid  fancy  kindle  every 
page,  like  the  hues  of  sunset  floating  over  a  blooming  garden.  The  grand 
IMTocession  of  rapturous  song  is  majestic  and  luxuriant  as  the  triumphal 
march  of  an  Eastern  king.  So  &11  was  the  young  poet  in  heart  and  brain 
— so  full  of  fine  ideas,  noble  images,  and  tender  feelings — that  he  could  not 
check  their  flow.  His  genius  was  like  an  impetuous  river,  rolling  over 
golden  sands,  whidi  it  sweeps  downward  in  its  cuirent,  aloi^  with  rare 
blossoms,  and  glorious  foliage,  and  the  echoes  of  the  water-spirits.  Since 
Shakespeare,  no  poet  has  displayed  such  aa  extraordinary  weakh  of  imagi- 
nation. That  sudi  works  should  have  been  produced  by  a  young  surgeon's 
*  apprentice,  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  is  a  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  poetry. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  says  Lord  Houghton,  that  they  are  read  by  every 
accurate  student  It  is  natural  that  the  young  should  find  e^>edal  delight 
in  productions  which  take  so  much  of  their  insqpiration  from  the  exuberant 
vitality  of  the  author  and  the  world.  But  the  eternal  youth  of  antique 
beauty  does  not  confine  its  influences  to  any  portion  of  the  life  of  man. 
And  thus  the  admiration  of  the  writings  of  Keats  survives  the  hot  impulses 

SOUND  FOR  THE  SOULS..  ..SUM MONKD  THERE."— JEAN   INGELOW. 
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"  A  THING  OF   BEAUTY   IS   A   JOY   FOR   EVER  ;— (kBATS) 
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of  early  years ;  and  these  pages  often  remain  open  when  the  clamorous 
sublimities  of  Byron  and  Shelley  come  to  be  unwelcome  intruders  on  the 
calm  of  maturer  age. 

Keats  was  bom  in  London,  October  29, 1795 ;  was  educated  at  Enfield ;  and 
in  x8xo  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton.     He  afterwards  continued 
his  medical  studies  in  London ;  made  the  friendship  of  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt, 
Haydon,  Severn ;  published  "  Endymion"  in  1818 ;  fell  ill  through  poverty, 
disease,  and  intense  sensibility ;  gave  to  the  world  "  Lamia,"  "  Isabella, 
and  Other  Poems,"  in  iSao ;  and  visited  Italy  to  die,  February  27,  1821. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery  at  Rome,  and  honoured  with  an 
elegy  by  his  friend  Shelley— the  "  Adonais,"  which  was  worthy  of  its  theme.] 
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HYMN  TO  PAN. 
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[Supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus  of  shepherds  and  young  damsels  at  a 
rural  festival.] 
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I^^n  THOU,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles* 
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tyU     Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles. 

What  time  thou  wanderest  at  even-tide 
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Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
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Of  thine  enmoss^d  realms.     O  thou,  to  whom 
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Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
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Their  ripened  fruitage  ;  yellow-girted  bees 
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Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
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Their  fairest  blossomed  beans  and  poppied  com  ; 
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The  chuckling  linnet  f  its  five  young  unborn, 
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To  sing  for  thee ;  low-creeping  strawberries 
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Their  summer  coolness ;  pent-up  butterflies  J 
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*  The  turtle  doves.    So  Byron  :— 
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"  The  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtles:' 
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And  Shakspeare  :— 

i 

'*  Teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays." 

0 

t  The  peculiar  character  of  the  linnet's  song  is  well  described  by  Robert 
Nicoll:— 

"Thou  chartnest  by  the  sick  child's  window  long." 

1 1 

X  Pent-up — that  is,  in  the  cocoon  or  chrysalis. 

IT   WILL   NEVER   PASS   INTO   NOTHINGNESS."— KEATS. 
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Their  fre<;Uetl  wings ;  yea,  the  frHi -budding;  , 

year 
All  its  completions  * — be  quickly  near^ 
By  every  wind  that  n<Kls  the  mountain- pine, 
O  forester  divine  I 

Thou,  to  whom  every  faun  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service  ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  *;qiiatted  hare  while  in  hcdf- sleeping  fit  ■ 
Or  upward  rugged  precipices  Hit 

•  Read  it  as  a  word  of  four  syllables— fi?W'>/f-//-iW*j. 


AN   ENDLESS   FOUNTAIN  OP   IMMORTAL   DRINK. 
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To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw ; 
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Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 

fed 

Bewildered  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
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Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main, 
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And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells 

i 

For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells, 
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And,  being  hidden,  lai^  at  their  out-peeping ; 
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Or  to  delight  thee  with  fentastic  leaping, 
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The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
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With  silvery  oak-apples  and  fir-cones  brown ; — 
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By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring, 
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Hear  us,  O  sat3rr  king ! 
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0  Hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears. 
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While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peistt 
A  ram  goes  bleating  ^  Winder  of  the  li^, 
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When  snouted  wild-boars,  routing  tender  com, 
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Anger  our  huntsman  :  Breather  round  our  farms. 
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To  keep  off  mildews  and  all  weather  harms : 
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Strange  ministrant  of  undescrib^d  sourt^s, 
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That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds. 
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And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors : 
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Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
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Leading  to  universal  knowledge— see. 
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Great  son  of  Dryope, 
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The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vows, 
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With  leaves  about  their  brows ! 
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["This  choral  hymn"  (from  " Endymion **),  "addressed  to  the  sylvan 
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deity,  appears  to  us  full  of  beauty,  and  reminds  us,  in  many  places,  of  the 
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finest  strains  of  Sicilian  or  of  English  poetry."-— Z,^</  Tc^O'] 
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"glory   and   LOVELINESS   HAVE   PASSED   AWAY."— KEATS. 
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THE  BOWER  OF  ADONIS. 

< 
m 

[Endymion,  led  by  a  heavenly  guide  on  a  "  fairy  journey^"  enters  into  a 

i 

I 

bower  where  Adonb  lies  asleep-] 

H 
1 

I 

flPn|FT£R  a  thousand  mazes  ovei^one, 

J 

s 

|h|j|     At  last,  with  sudden  step,  he  came  upon 

0 

O 

A  chamber,  myrtle-walled,  embowered  high, 

s 

S 

Full  of  light,  incense,  tender  minstrelsy. 

0 

> 

2 

And  more  of  beautiful  and  strange  beside : 

M 

5S 

For  on  a  silken  couch  of  rosy  pride^ 

CO 

X 

In  midst  of  all,  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth 

§ 

o 

Of  fondest  beauty ;  fonder,  in  fair  sooth. 

CO 

1 

Than  sighs  could  fathom,  or  contentment  reach  : 

s 

•< 

And  coverlids,  gold-tinted  like  the  peach. 

Z 

fe 

Or  ripe  October's  faded  marigolds. 

I 

< 

Fell  sleek  about  him  ia  a  thousand  folds— 

% 

X 

H 

Not  hiding  up  an  Apollonian  curve 

Q 

< 

Of  neck  and  shoulder,  nor  the  tenting  s^ervt 

0 

Of  knee  from  knee,  nor  ankles  pointing  light ; 

K 

s 

But  rather,  giving  them  to  the  filled  sight 

S 

5 

Officiously.     Sideway  his  ftu^c  reposed 

s 

u 

On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  enclosed. 

0 

S 

By  tenderest  pressure,  a  faint  damask  month 

r 

> 

To  slumbery  pout ;  just  as  the  morning  south 

H 

H 

Disparts  a  dew-lipped  rose.     Above  his  head, 

U 

X 

Four  lily  stalks  did  their  white  honours  wed 

0 

< 

To  make  a  coronal ;  and  round  him  grew 

5 
X 

td 

All  tendrils  green,  of  every  bloom  and  hue. 

i 

Together  intertwined  and  trammelled  fresh : 

The  vine  of  glos^  sprout ;  the  ivy  mesh 

X 

Shading  its  Ethiop  berries ;  and  woodbine. 
Of  velvet  leaves  and  bugle-blooms  divine ; 
Convolvulus  in  streakM  vases  flush ; 
The  creeper,  mellowing  for  an  autumn  blush ; 

^ 

*'  LET  THE   FANCY  ROAM.      PLEA.SURE   NEVER   IS  AT   HOME.**— KEATS. 

J 
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And  virgin's  bower,  trailing  airily ; 

l 

With  others  of  the  sisterhood     Hard  by                     ^ 

S 

^ 

Stood  serene  Cupids  watching  silently. 

J 

X 

o 

One,  kneeling  to  a  lyre,  touched  the  strings. 

en 

1 

Muffling  to  death  the  pathos  with  his  wings. 

s 

And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  to  look 

£ 

At  the  youth's  slumber ;  while  another  took 

1 

A  willow  bough,  distilling  odorous  dew 

1 

o 

X 

And  shook  it  on  his  hair ;  another  flew 

g 

In  through  the  woven  roof,  and,  fluttering- wise, 

^ 

01 
H 

Rained  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eyes. 

"SB, 

< 

8 

[From  **  Endymion,"  book  ii.,— a  piece  of  rich,  luxurious  painting,  not 

X 
H 

o 

unworthy  of  Catallus.] 

CYBELE  AND  HER  LIONS. 

[Cybele,  or  Rhea,  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  a 

h 

goddess  of  the  earth.    Therefore,  the  lion  was  sacred  to  her,  both  because 

0U 

s 

he  is  the  strongest  and  noblest  of  earthly  animals,  and  because  the  countries 

s 

J 

in  which  the  divinity  was  worshipped  abounded  in  lions.     In  ancient  art 

. 

•J 

o 

she  is  ever  represented  either  in  a  chariot,  lion-drawn,  or  as  seated  on  a 

throne  guarded  by  lions  on  both  sides.*] 

s 

^ 

WMIORTH  from  a  rugged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below, 

X 

t 

H^HI     Came  mother  Cybele !  alone — alone — 

z 

5 

X 

In  sombre  chariot ;  dark  foldings  thrown 

About  her  majesty,  and  front  death-pale. 

< 

With  turrets  crowned.     Four  manM  lions  hale 

S 

1 

The  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  toothM  maws, 

0 

i 

Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws 

(d 

X 

*  The  reader  may  be  reminded  here  of  Mrs.  E.  B.   Browning's  fine 

S 

h 

lines  :— 

g 

Z 

"  Crowned  Cybele's  great  turret 

J^ 

Rocks  and  crumbles  on  her  head ; 
Roar  the  lions  of  her  chariot 
Toward  the  wilderness,  unfed." 

The  Dead  Pan. 

aT 
0 

THERE   ARE  FOUR   SEASONS   IN  THE   MIND  OF   MAN." — KEATS. 
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["  In  the  dusk  below,  came  mother  Cybele  i 


Uplifted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Covering  their  tawny  brushes.     Silent  sails 
This  shadowy  queen  athwart,  and  faints  away 
In  another  gloomy  arch. 

[From  "  Endymion,"  book  ii.— Lord  Jeffrey  justly  says  of  this  classical 
sketch,  that  its  "  picture  of  lions  might  excite  the  envy  of  Rubens,  or  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer."] 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

Y  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 
One  minute  past,  and  Lethe- wards  had  sunk : 


YK  KNOW  ON  EARTH,  AND  ALL  YK  NEED  TO  KNOW." 
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i 

J 


I-^^     ^      'Tis  not  through  envy  of  tby  happy 
lot, 
Fj^it  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, 
Til  at  thon,  light  wingH  Dryatl  of  the 
trees, 
Tn  some  melodioits  plot 
Of  beech  en  green,  and  shadows  nutrrbcrless, 
S ingest  of  snmrner  in  full-throated  ease. 


f.)h»  for  a  draught  of  yintage  that  hath  been 
Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delvM  earth, 

Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Pro  ventral  song,  and  sun- burnt  mirth! 


Where's  thb  face  one  would  meet  in  everv  place?" — keats. 
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Oh,  for  a  beaker,  full  of  the  warm  South, 

§ 

FuU  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene,* 

H 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

X 

And  purple-stained  mouth ; 

I 

f 

That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 

% 

3 

And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim- 

a 

1 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget, 

S 

3 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 

E 
% 

The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 

Q 

< 

o 

Where  palsy  shakes  a  few  sad,  last  gray  hairs; 

§ 

s 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre- thin,  and  dies ; 

g 

s 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 

I 

2 

D 

And  leaden-eyed  despahrs ; 

Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 

0 

^ 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

I 

Away !  away  1  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

o 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards,t 

i 

o 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

I 

u 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards. 

s 

2 

Already  Andth  thee  !  tender  is  the  night, 

I 

And  haply  the  Queen  Moon  is  on  her  throne, 

< 
X 

s 

Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  fays ; 

a. 
H 

But  here  there  is  no  light, 

0 

2 

3 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  vrith  the  breezes  blown 

a 

X 

Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

OS 

*  A  fountain  near  Mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  therefore 

> 

fumishbg  the  true  draught  for  a  poet. 

X 

H 

t  The  Theban  Bacchus  is  usually  represented  as  drawn  by,  or  as  riding. 

H 

< 

X 

the  panther  (or  leopard),  ass,  tiger,  or  lion. 

0 

^ 

"  Bacchus,  Bacchus  1  on  the  panther : 
He  swoons,  bound  with  his  own  vines." 

Mrs.  £.  B.  Browning. 
"  Bearded  like  the  pard,"  occurs  in  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It. 

MORE   HEALTHFUL  THAN   THE   LEAFINESS  OF   DALES  ?—(KEATS) 
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I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

•  12 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 

t 

< 

But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

i 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 

J 

o 

The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild  ; 

t 

06 

White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 

H 

< 

Fast-fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves  j 

< 
b. 

And  mid- May's  eldest  child. 

0 

s 

The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

X 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves.* 

< 
06 

2 

Darkling,  I  listen ;  and  for  many  a  time 

S 

O 
2 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 

fa 

3 

Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mus^d  rhyme, 

X 
H 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath : 

0 
2 

2 

s 

Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 

s 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 

uT 

< 

W^hile  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

< 

In  such  an  ecstasy ! 

0 

> 

(A 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain— 

s 

2 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

ae 
0 

< 

S 
•< 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird ! 

1 

o 

No  hungry  generation^  tread  thee  down ; 

0 

2 

The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

0 

n 

§ 
3 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 

•J 

0. 

Perhaps  the  self- same  song  that  found  a  path 

u 

i 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for 

0 

3 

home. 

X 

u 

s 

H 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 

< 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 

*  Compare  with  Tennyson : — 

**  The  lime  a  summer-house  of  murmurous  wings." 

< 

THE   READING  OF  AN   EVER-CHANGING  TALE."— KEATS. 
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Charmed  magic  casements,*  opening  on  the  foam 

% 

s 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Z 

z 

5 

Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

f 

Q 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 

w 

s 

s 
1 

Adieu  !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 

> 

s 

s 

>• 

As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  el£ 

g 

Adieu  !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 

< 

< 

Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 

06 

J5 

Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 

as 

In  the  next  valley-glades  : 

Z 

(A 

X 
H 

Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 

^ 

Fled  is  th^t  music  ?    Do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

D 

[From  the  "  Miscellaneous  Poems.**] 
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LAST  WORDS, 

Z 

0 

z 

< 

X 

jV^'Sl RIGHT   Star!    would  I  were  steadfast  as 

td 
OS 

td 

5 

Mill            thou  art— 

h 

Z 

u 

0 

Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  night. 

X 

And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart. 

^ 

^ 

< 

> 

Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  Eremite, 

J 

z 
< 
s 

z 

The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 

td 
H 
ti. 

Of  pure  ablutions  round  earth's  human  shores. 

g 

i 

Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 

< 

M 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors  i — 

< 

X 

H 

< 

*  "  This  beats  Claude's  '  Enchanted  Castle/  and  the  story  of  King  Beder 
in  the  *  Arabian  Nights.'    You  do  not  know  what  the  house  is,  or  where, 
nor  who  the  bird.    Perhaps  a  king  himself.     But  you  see  the  window  open 
on  the  perilous  sea,  and  hear  the  voice  from  out  the  trees  in  which  it  is 
nested,  sending  its  warble  over  the  foam.    The  whole  is  at  once  vague  and 
particular,  full  of  mysterious  life.    You  see  nobody,  though  something  is 
heard ;  and  you  know  not  what  of  beauty  or  wickedness  is  to  come  over 
that  steA.*'— Leigh  Hunt. 

u 
td 
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h 
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z 
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TO  SOOTHE  THE  CARES   AND   LIFT   THE  THOUGHTS  OP   MAN."— KEATS. 
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No — ^yet  still  stead&st,  still  unchangeaUe, 
.  Pillowed  upon  my  fair  love's  npening  breast, 
To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 
Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest ; 
Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 
And  so  live  ever — or  dse  swoon  to  death. 

[From  "  Letters  and  Remains  ot  John  Keats."  In  this  exquisite  sonnet 
the  genius  of  Keats  found  its  last  expression  upon  earth.  Truly,  the  poet 
(as  F.  T.  PaTgrav«  says)  deserved  the  title  *' marvellous  boy"  *  in  a  much 
higher  sense  than  Chatterton.  *'  if  the  fulfilment  may  ever  safely  be  pro- 
phesied from  the  promise,  England  appears  lo  have  lost  in  him  one  whose 
gifts  in  poetry  have  rarely  been  surpassed.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Wordsworth,  had  their  lives  been  closed  at  twenty-five,  would  (so  far  as  we 
know)  have  left  poems  of  less  excellence  and  hope  than  the  youth  who, 
from  the  petty  school  and  the  London  s)wrgery„  passed  at  once  to  a  place 
with  them  of '  high  coUatera)  glory.^*^! 


I  ^Eltb.  JFxrhn  ;KlebU. 

[John  Keblb,  the  poet  of  **  The  Christian  Year,"  was  bom  at  Fiaivford, 
in  Gloucestershire,  in  1793.*  His  genius  commanded  recognition  at  a  very 
early  age.  He  was  only  fifteen  when  he  gained  high  university  distinction 
u  at  Oxford,  where,  we  may  remark*,  he  was  eminently  fortunate  in  his  friend- 
ships ;  his  intellect  being  stimulated  and  his  heart  awakened  by  the  con- 
verse and  society  of  the  late  Justice  Coleridge,  Dr.  Arnold,  Coplestone, 
Whately,  Pusey,  and  Newman — all  of  whom  have  since  made  their  marie 
in  our  English  history  and  literature.  In  1810  he  obtained  double  first- 
class  honours,  was  soon  afterwards  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel  College, 
and  appointed  to  an  examinership  in  the  Degree  Schools.  In  1815  he  was 
ordained  deacon ;  in  1816,  priest ;  when  he  became  his  father^s  curate,  and 
for  about  twenty  years  discharged  the  duties  of  his  post  at  Fsurford  with 
simple  earnestness  and  unaffected  piety.  *'  The  Christian  Year" — **  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  which  will  keep  his  name  fresh  in  men's  memory 
when  all  else  that  he  has  done  shall  be  forgotten  "-^was  puUished  in  1837. 
In  1833  its  author,  already  famous,  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford.  In  1835,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  quitted  Fairford ;  married 
Miss  Qiarlotte  Clarke ;  and  accepted  the  vicarage  of  Hursley,  in  Hamp- 

*  "  The  marvellous  boy,  who  perished  in  his  pride." 

Wordsworth. 


*LIPE,    A   winter's   morn   TO   A   BRIGHT   ENDLESS  YEAR.    — KEBLE. 
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"why  should  wb  paint  and  pbar  to  live  alonr, — (kbblr) 
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LESSONS  OF  SPRING.                               24I 

shire.    Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  blameless  life,  ministering  daily 
until  interrupted  by  the  failing  health  of  Mrs.  Keble  and  himself.    He 
gradually  decayed,  and  after  a  few  days'  illness  passed  away  to  his  rest  on 
the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  1866. 

Besides  "  The  Christian  Year,"  Mr.  Keble  published  "  Lyra  Innocentium  ;** 
'*  Thoughts  in  Verse  on  the  Ways  of  Providence  towards  Little  Children ; " 
a  "  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson;"  and  an  edition  of  Hooker^s  Works. 

The  special  characteristics  of  his  poetry,  says  Professor  Shairp,  seem  to 
be — First  J  a  tone  of  religious  feeling,  fresh,  deep,  and  tender,  beyond  what 

day;  secondly,  great  intensity  and  tenderness  of  home  affection;  thirdly, 
a  ^y  and  delicate  reserve,  which  loved  quiet  paths  and  shunned  publicity ; 
fourthly,  a  pure  love  of  nature,  and  a  spiritual  eye  to  read  nature's  sym- 
bolism.] 

g 

LESSONS  OF  SPRING. 

% 

iffSBIESSONS  sweet  of  spring  returning, 

\ 

BBH        Welcome  to  the  thoughtful  heart ! 

Vi 

2 

May  I  call  ye  sense  or  learning, 

2 

g 

Tnstinct  pure,  or  Heaven-taught  art  ? 

^ 

K 

Be  your  title  what  it  may, 

D 
0 

K 
^ 

Sweet  the  lengthening  April  day. 

2 

S 

While  with  you  the  soul  is  free, 

< 

H 

Ranging  wild  o'er  hill  and  lea. 

S 

Soft  as  Memnon's  harp  at  morning. 

» 

X 

To  the  inward  ear  devout. 

t 

Touched  by  light,  with  heavenly  warning 

< 
CO 

X 

Your  transporting  chords  ring  out. 

PS 

H 

Every  leaf  in  every  npok, 

X 

Every  wave  in  every  brook, 

f 

Chanting  with  a  solemn  voice. 
Minds  us  of  our  better  choice. 

Needs  no  show  of  mountain  hoary, 
Winding  shore  or  deepening  glen, 

.SINCE  ALL   ALONE   (SO  HEAVEN   HAS  WILLED)   WE   DIE?" — KEBLE. 

L 

1 

(2) 


18 
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ijr': '' "             Where  the  landscape  in  its  glory 
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1  ^'^'\r                    Teaches  truth  to  wandering  men  : 
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{  i                 (Jive  true  hearts  but  earth  and  sky, 
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'V>                    And  some  flowers  to  bloom  and  die, — 
^  ^                   Homely  5i:enes  and  simple  views 

1 

Lowly  thoughts  may  best  infuse. 
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See  the  soft  green  willows  springing 

i 

< 

X 
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Where  the  waters  gently  pass, 

•< 

X 

Every  way  her  free  arms  flinging 

B 

0*er  the  moist  and  reedy  grass. 

s 

< 

Long  ere  winter  blasts  are  fled, 

S3 

='* 

See  her  tipped  with  vernal  red. 

0 

And  her  kindly  flower  displayed 

• 

Ere  her  leaf  can  cast  a  shade. 

KNOWS    HALF  THE   REASONS  WHY   WE  SMILE   AND  SIGH."— KEBLE. 
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"the  child-like  faith,  that  asks  not  sight. 
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Though  the  rudest  hand  assail  her. 

Patiently  she  droops  awhile; 
But  when  showers  and  breezes  hail  her, 

2 
X 
O 

Wears  again  her  willing  smile. 
Thus  I  learn  Contentment's  power 

1 

< 

1 

From  the  slighted  willow  bower, 
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Ready  to  give  thanks,  and  live 
On  the  least  that  Heaven  may  give. 
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If,  the  quiet  brooklet  leaving. 
Up  the  stony  vale  I  wind, 

Haply  half  in  fancy  grieving 
For  the  shades  I  leave  behind. 
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By  the  dusty  wayside  drear. 
Nightingales  with  joyous  cheer 
Sing,  my  sadness  to  reprove, 
Gladlier  than  in  cultured  grove. 
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Where  the  thickest  boughs  are  twining 
Of  the  greenest,  darkest  tree. 

Here  they  plunge,  the  light  declining — 
All  may  hear,  but  none  may  see. 

Fearless  of  the  passing  hoof. 

Hardly  will  they  fleet  aloof; 

So  they  live  in  modest  ways, 

yrust  entire,  and  ceaseless  praise. 
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[From  "  The  Christian  Year"  (First  Sunday  after  Epiphany),  edit.  io8th, 
J.  Parker  and  Co,  1867.] 
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BELIEVES,    BECAUSE   IT   LOVES,    ARIGHT."— KEBLE. 
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REV.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 
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[Canon  Kingslby  is,  emphatically,  a  many-sided  writer.  He  has  gained 
a  well-deserved  and  permanent  reputation  as  an  historian,  a  reviewer  and 
essayist,  a  preacher,  a  writer  of  fiction,  a  naturalist,  and  a  poet  The 
.  mere  list  of  his  works  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  variety  of  his  gifts, 
and  all,  in  every  page,  exhibit  hb  high  and  generous  aspirations,  his  sym- 
pathy with  his  fellows,  his  active  manly  charity,  his  contempt  of  the  false 
and  unreal,  his  keen  feeling  for  nature,  his  dramatic  vigour,  and  power 
of  picturesque  and  animated  expression.  There  is  a  healthy  tone  in  all  his 
books,  and  their  perusal  acts  like  a  tonic  and  restorative  upon  enfeebled 
minds.  In  his  hatred  of  namby-pambyism  and  dilletantism  he  sometimes 
rushes  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  recognize  in  him  a 
man  of  true  genius,  of  genuine  earnestness,  and  wide  and  healthy  sym- 
pathies. As  a  poet,  though  his  range  is  not  very  wide,  the  melodies  of  his 
lyre  breathe  a  true  music,  and  often  win  their  way  to  our  heart  of  hearts 
by  their  unaffected  pathos. 

Charles  Kingsley  was  bom  at  Holmes  Vicarage,  near  Dartmoor,  in 
1819;  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession  at  King's  College,  London, 
and  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge ;  entered  the  Church,  and  received,  first 
the  curacy,  and  afterwards  the  rectory  of  Eversley ;  is  Chaplain  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen;  and  a  Canon  of  St  Paul's.  He  at  one  time  held  the 
Professorship  of  Modem  History  in  Cambridge  University. 

His  principal  works  are : — **  The  Saint's  Tragedy,"  a  poem  (1848) ; 
"Alton  Locke,"  a  tale  of  modem  life  (1850) ;  "Yeast,  a  Problem,"  (1851) ; 
"Phaethon:  or  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers"  (i8sa);  "Hjrpatia, 
or  New  Friends  with  an  Old  Face,"  a  philosophical  and  historical  romance 
(1853);  "Alexandria  and  her  Schools"  (1854);  "Westward  Ho!"  (1855): 
"Glaucus,  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore"  (1855):  "Two  Years  Ago,"  a 
novel  (1857);  "Andromeda,  and  Other  Poems"  (1858);  "Miscellanies" 
(1859) ;  "The  Roman  and  the  Teuton,"  a  series  of  historical  lectures  (1864) ; 
"  Hereward,  the  Last  of  the  English"  (i866) ;  "The  Water  of  Life,"  and 
other  sermons  (1867) :  "  The  Ancient  R^me,"  historical  lectures  (x868) ; 
"  At  Last "  (1871) :  and  various  volumes  of  discourses.] 


THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  SEA-NYMPHS. 

[INWARD  they  came  in  their  joy,  and  around  them  the 
lamps  of  the  sea-nymphs, 
Myriad  fiery  globes,  swam  panting  and  heaving ;  and 
rainbows 

'the  thundering  walls  of  the  surges." — KINGSLEY. 
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"oh,  green  is  the  colour  of  faith  and  truth,— (kingsley) 
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Crimson  and  azure  and  emerald,  were  broken  in  star-showers ; 

(A 

lighting 
Far  through  the  wine-dark  depths  of  the  crystal,  the  gardens 

of  Nereus, 
Coral  and  sea-fan  and  tangle,  the  blooms  and  the  palms  of  the 

g 

ocean. 

I 

T 

Onward  they  came  in  their  joy,  more  white  than  the  foam 

M 

s 

Q 
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which  they  scattered. 
Laughing  and  singing  and  tossing  and  twining,  while  eager, 
the  Tritons 

u 
0 

Id 

Z 

Blinded  with  kisses  their  eyes,  unreproved,  and  above  them  in 

worship 
Hovered  the  terns,  and  tlie  sea-gulls  swept  past  them  on  silvery 

> 

Q 

D 

3 

(A 

Q 

< 

pinions, 
Echoing  softly  thdr  laughter;  around  them  the  wantoning 

dolphins 
Sighed  as  they  plunged,  full  of  love ;  and  the  great  sea-horses 

which  bore  them 
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0 
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Curved  up  their  crests  in  their  pride  to  the  delicate  arms  of  the 

? 

D 

2 

maidens, 
Pawing  the  spray  into  gems,  till  a  fiery  rain-fall,  unharming, 
Sparkled  and  gleamed  on  the  limbs  of  the  nymphs,  and  the 

coils  of  the  mermen. 
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Onward  they  went  in  their  joy,  bathed  round  with  the  fiery 

coolness, 
Needing    nor    sun    nor    moon,    self-lighted,    immortal:    but 

others, 
Pitifiil,  floated  in  silence  apart ;  in  their  bosoms  the  sea-boys. 
Slain  by  the  wrath  of  the  seas,  swept  down  by  the  anger  of 

Nereus ; 
Hapless,  whom  never  again  on  strand  or  on  quay  shall  their 

mothers 
Welcome  with  garlands  an^  vows  to  the  temple,  but  wearily 

pining. 
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AND   ROSE  THE  COLOUR   OF   LOVE   AND  YOUTH."— C.    KINGSLEY. 
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"  A  woman's   soul,    most   soft,   yet   strong." — KINGSLEY. 
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Gaze  over  island  and  bay  for  the  sails  of  the  sunken;  they 

heedless 

Sleep  in  soft  bosoms  for  ever,  and  dream  of  the  surge  and  the 

f 

sea-maids. 
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i 
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[From  "Andromeda."] 
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SAPPHO. 
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BSSBIHE  lay  among  the  myrtles  on  the  cliff; 

0 

>J 

IB5SI     Above  her  glared  the  moon ;  beneath,  the  sea. 

> 

Upon  the  white  horizon  Athos'  peak 
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Weltered  in  burning  haze ;  all  airs  were  dead  ; 

1 

< 

The  cicale*  slept  among  the  tamarisk's  hair ; 
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The  birds  sat  dumb  and  drooping.    Far  below 
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;   The  lazy  sea-weed  glistened  in  the  sun ; 

^ 
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The  lazy  sea-fowl  dried  their  steaming  wings ; 

% 

2 

The  lazy  swell  crept  whispering  up  the  ledge, 

2 
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And  sank  again.     Great  Pan  was  laid  to  rest ; 

> 

And  Mother  Earth  watched  by  him  as  he  slept. 
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V) 

And  hushed  her  m)rriad  children  for  awhile. 

M 

1 

She  lay  among  the  myrtles  on  the  cUff, 
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s? 

And  sighed  for  sleep,  for  sleep  that  would  not 

i 

hear. 

t; 
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But  left  her  tossing  still ;  for  night  and  day 

X 

A  mighty  hunger  yearned  within  her  heart. 
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Till  all  her  veins  ran  fever ;  and  her  cheek. 

\A 

d 

Her  long,  thin  hands,  and  ivory-channelled  feet, 

Were  v^rasted  with  the  wasting  of  her  soul. 
Then  peevishly  she  flung  her  on  her  face. 
And  hid  her  eyeballs  from  the  blinding  glare. 
And  fingered  at  the  grass,  and  tried  to  cool 

*  The  (Italian)  grasshopper. 

A 

**  HELPFUL  CARE,    A   MOTHER*S   PERFECT  SWAY." — KINGSLEY. 

-  1 
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"wisdom,  self-sacrifice,  daring,  and  love,— (C.  kingsley) 
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Her  crisp  hot  lips  against  the  crisp  hot  sward  : 

And  then  she  raised  her  head,  and  upward  cast 

Wild  looks  from  homeless  eyes,  whose  liquid  light 

Id 

Gleamed  out  between  deep  folds  of  blue-black  hair, 
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As  gleam  twin  lakes  between  the  purple  peaks 
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Of  deep  Parnassus,  at  the  mournful  moon. 
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Beside  her  lay  her  lyre.     She  snatched  the  shell, 
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And  waked  wild  music  from  its  silver  strings ; 

\A 

Then  tossed  it  sadly  by.—"  Ah,  hush !"  she  cries. 

2, 

CO 

•            "  Dead  offspring  of  the  tortoise  and  the  mine ! 
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Why  mock  my  discords  with  thy  harmonies  ? 

SB 
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Although  a  thrice- Olympian  lot  be  thine. 
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Only  to  echo  back  in  every  tone 
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The  words  of  nobler  natures  than  thine  own." 
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[From  "Andromeda,  and  Other  Poems,"  Parker,  edit.  1862.] 
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THE  SANDS  OF  DEE. 
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*  ^^  MARY,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home. 
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tSHI            And  call  the  cattle  home. 
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And  caH  the  cattle  home 

2 

< 

Across  the  sands  of  Dee ;" 

> 

0 

A, 

The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  with  foam, 

a. 

U3 

< 

And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand, 
And  o*er  and  o*er  the  sand. 
And  round  and  round  the  sand. 
As  far  as  eyes  could  see. 
The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land : 
And  never  home  came  she. 

1 

z 

haste  to  the  battle-field,  stoop  from  above."— kingsley. 

'      "      ■  ■■ "        1 
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"  TRUE   HEARTS  WILL   LEAP  UP  AT  THE  TRUMPET  OF  GOD, 
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"  Oh !  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair — 

A  tress  of  golden  hair, 

A  drowned  maiden's  hair. 

0 

Above  the  nets  at  sea? 
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.J 

Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 

0 
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Among  the  stakes  on  Dee." 
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They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam. 
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The  cruel  crawling  foam,* 

2 

The  cruel  hungry  foam,t                                   • 
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To  her  grave  beside  the  sea : 

a 

But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 

o 

3 

Across  the  sands  of  Dee. 
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[From  "  Andromeda,  and  Other  Poems/'  edit  1862.] 
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..A  FAREWELL. 
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IRn  Y  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you ; 
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SB 
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Ipjgj        ^0  ^^  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  gray ; 

CO 
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Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave  you 

5 

For  every  day. 

g 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever ; 

t 

^ 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long : 

a 

t 

And  so  make  Life,  Death,  and  that  vast  For-ever 

* 

< 

One  grand,  sweet  song. 
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■J 
•J 

[From  "Andromeda,  and  Other  Poems,"  edit  1863.] 

5 

*  "  With  what  an  hungry  life  the  ocean  deep 
Lappeth  for  ever  the  white-breasted  sands  1 " 

Alexander  Smith. 
t  These  expressions  are  quoted  by  Ruskin  in  his  "  Modern  Painters," 
vol.  ill,  part  iv.,  as  an  instance  of  what  he  calls  the  pathetic  fallacy  in 
modem  poetry.    And  yet,  to  any  one  who  has  seen  the  in-rush  of  the  tide 
of  a  great  estuary,  the  foam  does^  of  a  truth,  seem  hungry  and  cruel— in 
search  of  victims. 

g 

AND  THOSE  WHO  CAN  SUFFER,   CAN   DARE."— C.    KINGSLEY. 
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"  BUT  THERE  ARE  SOME  WHOSE   LOVE   IS   HIGH, 
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•    ;Ec.  E..  Mmion, 
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[This  lady  is  perhaps  best  knovm  as  L.  £.  L.,  the  initials  under  which 
she  published  her  earliest  poems  in  T/te  Literary  Gazette.    Her  larger 
works  are  "  The  Improvisatrice,"  "  The  Golden  Violet,"  and  "  The  Trou- 
badour," and  some  ably-written  novels,  of  which  "Ethel  Churchill"  and 
"Romance  and  Reality"  are  the  best.     She  was  bom  at  Hans  Place, 
Chelsea,  in  1802 ;  and  in  1838  married  Mr.  George  Maclean,  Governor  of 
Cape  Coast  Casde,    She  landed  at  Cape  Coast  in  August,  and  on  the  i6th 
of  October  was  found  lying  dead  in  her  room,  with  a  bottle  in  her  hand 
containing  prussic  acid.    It  is  suf^Msed  she  took  an  overdose  to  relieve  the 

characterized  by  feeling,  freedom,  and  vigour,  but  pervadod  by  a  tone  of 
melancholy  which  sometimes  grows  imwholesome,] 
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THE  COVENANTERS. 

A 
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IRniNE  home  is  but  a  blackened  heap 
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IBBJ        In  the  midst  of  a  lonesome  wild, 

ea 

"""~""     And  the  owl  and  the  bat  may  their  night- 

5 

watch  keep 

S 

Where  human  faces  smiled. 

g 

I  rocked  the  cradle  of  seven  feir  sons, 

i 

» 

And  I  worked  for  their  infancy ; 

s 

2 

But,  when  like  a  child  in  mine  own  old  age. 

i 
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1 

There  are  none  to  work  for  me. 

< 

Never !    I  will  not  know  another  home. 

Z 

•< 

Ten  summers  have  passed  on,  with  their  bhie  skies, 

Green  leaves,  and  sin^ng-birds,  and  sun-kissed  fruit. 

Since  here  I  first  took  up  my  last  abode ; 

And  here  my  bones  shall  rest     You  say  it  is 

A  home  for  beasts,  and  not  for  human  kind, 

ENTIRE  AND  SOLE   IDOLATRY.**— L.    E.    LANDON. 

....                                                                     , 
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'*  WHERE   IS  THE  SORROW  BUT  APPEARS— (l.    E.    LANDON) 
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This  bleak  shed  and  bare  rock ;  and  that  the  vale 

Below  is  beautiful     I  know  the  time 

^ 

When  it  looked  very  beautiful  to  me  !     * 

as    - 

i 

Do  you  see  that  bare  spot,  where  one  old  oak 

1 

< 

Stands  black  and  leafless,  as  if  scorched  by  fire, 
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While  round  it  the  ground  seems  as  if  a  curse 
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Were  laid  upon  the  soil  ?    Once  by  that  tree, 

J 

Then  covered  with  its  leaves  and  acorn  crop. 
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A  little  cottage  stood :  *twas  very  small, 
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But  had  an  air  of  health  and  peace.     The  roof 
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1 

Was  every  morning  vocal  with  the  song 
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Of  the  rejoicing  swallows,  whose  warm  nest 
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Was  built  in  safety  underneath  the  thatch ; 

2 
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A  honeysuckle  on  the  sunny  side 

SJ 
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Hung  round  its  lattices  its  fragrant  trumpets. 

? 

2 

Around  was  a  small  garden :  fruit  and  herbs 

•< 

S 

Were  there  in  comely  plenty;  and  some  flowers. 

S5 

Heath  from  the  mountains,  and  the  wilding  bush 

X 

5 

Gemmed  wit^  red  roses,  and  white  apple-blossoms. 
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? 

Were  food  for  the  two  hives,  whence  all  day  long 

a 

S 

There  came  a  music  like  the  pleasant  sound 

s 

S 

Of  lulling  waters.     And  at  even-tide 

s 

\4 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  around 

Z 

Bright  eyes,  and  fJ3w:es  lighted  up  with  health. 

X 

And  youth,  and  happiness :  these  were  my  children. 
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That  cottage  was  mine  home 
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s 

There  came  a  shadow  o'er  the  land,  and  men 
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!9 
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2 
< 

Were  hunted  by  their  fellow-men  like  beasts. 

And  the  sweet  feelings  of  humanity 
Were  utterly  forgotten ;  the  white  head. 
Darkened  with  blood  and  dust,  was  often  laid 
Upon  the  murdered  infant,  for  the  sword 

Of  pride  and  cruelty  was  sent  to  slay 

IN   LOVE*S   LONG  CATALOGUE  OF  TEARS."— L.    E.    LANDON. 
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"  DECEIT   IS  THIS  WORLD's   PASSPORT :   WHO  WOULD    DARE, 
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["  And  white  apple-blossoms,  were  food  lor  the  two  hives."| 

< 

2 

X 

< 

Those  who  in  age  would  not  forego  the  faith 

X 

They  had  grown  up  in,     I  was  one  of  these : 

3 

How  could  I  close  the  Bible  I  had  read 

Cd 

X 

Beside  my  dying  mother,  which  had  given 

To  me  and  mine  such  comfort  ?    But  the  hand 

Of  the  oppressor  smote  us.     There  were  shrieks, 

HOWEVER   PURE  THE   BREAST,    TO   LAY   IT   BARE? "— LANDON. 

_      . 
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And  naked  swords,  and  faces  dark  as  guilt, 

A  rush  of  feet,  a  bursting  forth  of  flame, 

i 

o 

Curses,  and  crashing  boards,  and  infant  words 

as 

< 

> 

Praying  for  mercy,  and  then  childish  screams 

■J 

M 

X 

Of  fear  and  pain.     There  were  these  the  last  night 

i 

as 

The  white  walls  of  my  cottage  stood ;  they  bound 

J. 

1 

And  flung  me  down  beside  the  oak,  to  watch 

< 

How  the  red  fire  gathered,  like  that  of  helL 

o 

< 

H 

X 
H 

X 
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["  They  bound  and  flung  me  down  beside  the  oak.'O 

o 

? 

s 

There  sprang  one  to  the  lattice,  and  leant  forth, 

•< 

s 

g 

Gasping  for  the  fresh  air, — my  own  fair  girl  1 

2 

£2 

My  only  one !    The  vision  haunts  me  still : 

k, 
O 

§ 

The  white  arms  raised  to  heaven,  and  the  long  hair, 

s 

s" 

Bright  as  the  light  beside  it,  stiff  on  the  head 

t 

Upright,  from  terror.     In  th*  accursM  glare 
We  knew  each  other ;  and  I  heard  a  cry 
Half  tenderness,  half  agony, — a  crash, — 
The  roof  fell  in— I  saw  my  child  no  more ! 

PART   IN   DEEP  GRIEF,   VET  THAT   GRIEF  NOT  OUR  OWN." — LANDON. 
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A  cloud  closed  round  me,  a  deep  thunder-cloud, 

Half  darkness  and  half  fire.     At  length  sense  came, 

With  a  remembering,  like  that  which  a  dream  i. 

Leaves,  of  vague  horrors ;  but  the  heavy  chain,  g 

The  loathsome  straw  which  was  mine  only  bed,  ^ 

The  sickly  hght  through  the  dim  bars,  the  damp, 

The  silence,  were  realities ;  and  then 

g  I  lay  on  the  cold  stones,  and  wept  aloud, 

5                  And  prayed  the  fever  to  return  again,  S 

And  bring  death  with  it     Yet  did  I  escape. — 
Again  I  drank  the  fresh  blue  air  of  heaven. 
And  felt  the  sunshine  laugh  upon  my  brow ; 
I  thought  then  I  would  seek  my  desolate  home. 
And  die  where  it  had  been.     I  reached  the  place  : 
The  ground  was  bare  and  scorched,  and  in  the  midst 
Was  a  black  heap  of  ashes.     Franticly 
I  groped  amid  them,  ever  and  anon 
Meeting  some  human  fragment,  skulls  and  bones 
Shapeless  and  cinders,  till  I  drew  a  curl,  .^ 

A  long  and  beautiful  curl  of  sunny  hair,  ^ 

Stainless  and  golden,  as  but  just  then  severed,  £ 

A  love-gift  from  the  head : — ^I  knew  the  hair — 
It  was  my  daughter's !    There  I  stood,  and  howled 
Curses  upon  that  night    There  came  a  voice, 
There  came  a  gentle  step ; — even  on  that  heap 
Of  blood  and  ashes  did  I  kneel,  and  pour 
To  the  great  God  my  gratitude  I    That  curl 
Was  wet  with  tears  of  happiness ;  that  step, 
That  voice,  were  sweet  familiar  ones, — one  child, 
My  eldest  son,  was  sent  me  from  the  grave ! 
That  night  he  had  escaped ! 

We  left  the  desolate  valley,  and  we  went 
Together  to  the  mountains  and  the  woods, 

A  WORLD  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  THAN  THIS." — L.  E.  LANDON. 
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And  there  inhabited  in  love  and  peace, 
Till  a  strong  spirit  came  upon  men's  hearty 
And  roused  them  to  avenge  their  many  wrongs. 
Yet  stood  they  not  in  battle,  and  the  arm 
Of  the  oppressor  was  at  first  too  mighty. 
Albeit  I  have  lived  to  see  their  bonds 
Rent  like  burnt  flax,  yet  much  of  blood  was  s)3ilt 
Or  ever  the  deliverance  was  accomplished. 
We  fled  in  the  dark  night.     At  length  the  moon 
Rose  on  the  midnight, — when  I  saw  the  face 
Of  my  last  child  was  ghastly  white,  and  set 
In  the  death-agony,  and  from  his  side 
The  life-blood  came  like  tears ;  and  then  I  prayed 
That  he  would  rest,  and  let  me  staunch  the  wound. 
He  motioned  me  to  fly,  and  then  lay  down 
Upon  the  rock,  and  died  !    This  is  his  grave, 
His  home  and  mine.     Ask  ye  now  why  I  dwell 
\  Upon  the  rock,  and  loathe  the  vale  beneath  ? 

[From  the  "Sketches  from  History."— The  "  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant" was  an  instrument  directed  against  the  introduction  of  Popery  and  Pre- 
lacy into  Scotland,  ratified  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  July  15, 1644.  Its  ad- 
herents, after  the  Restoration,  maintained  its  principles  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  II. — ^which  sought  to  restore  to  Scotland  its  Episcopal  Church 
— and  for  twenty  years  suffered  the  severest  persecution.  Though  Iheir  prin- 
ciples were  wholly  opposed  to  the  great  cause  of  religious  toleration,  yet,  by 
their  gallant  resistance  to  the  ar  tntrary  meastu-es  of  the  Stuarts,  they  indirectly 
favoured  its  advance,  and  contributed  in  no  unimportant  degree  to  the  Re- 
volution of  1688.  Their  sufferings  and  their  heroism  have  been  the  theme 
of  many  able  pens.  "  These  people,"  says  Lord  Macaulay,  "  in  defiance  of 
the  law,  persisted  in  meeting  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion. 
Driven  from  the  towns,  they  assembled  on  heaths  and  mountains.  Attacked 
by  the  civil  power,  they,  without  scruple,  repelled  force  by  force.  At  every 
conventicle  they  mustered  in  arms.  They  repeatedly  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  They  were  easily  defeated,  and  mercilessly  punished ;  but  neither 
defeat  nor  ptmishment  could  subdue  their  spirit.  Htmted  down  like  wild 
beasts,  tortured  till  their  bones  were  beaten  flat,  imprisoned  by  hundreds, 
hanged  by  scores,  exposed  at  one  time  to  the  license  of  soldiers  from  Eng- 
land, abandoned  at  another  time  to  the  mercy  of  troops  of  marauders  from 
the  Highlands,  they  still  stood  at  bay  in  a  mood  so  savage  that  the  boldest 
and  mightiest  oppressor  could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of  their  despair."] 

WE   FEEI.   THE   TEARS,    BUT   CANNOT   TRACE   THEIR    SOURCE." — LANDON. 
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I 

THE  VIOLET. 

p 

raffllOLETS  !— deep  blue  violets !  * 

1 

ti 

pflB     April's  loveliest  coronets  1 

I 

There  are  no  flowers  grow  in  the  vale, 

2 
c 

Kissed  by  the  dew,  wooed  by  the  gale, — 

>- 

X 

None  by  the  dew  of  the  twilight  wet. 

So  sweet  as  the  deep  blue  violet ! 

Z 

I  do  remember  how  sweet  a  breath 

0 

2 

Came  with  the  azure  light  of  a  wreath 

< 

X 

That  hung  round  the  wild  harp's  golden  chords. 

< 

Which  rang  to  my  dark-eyed  lover's  words. 

u. 

K 

I  have  seen  that  dear  harp  rolled 

1x1 

C 

< 

2 

With  gems  of  the  East  and  bands  of  gold  ; 

% 

^ 

But  it  never  was  sweeter  than  when  set 

S 

> 

With  leaves  of  the  deep-blue  violet  1 

a. 

2 

And  when  the  grave  shall  open  for  me, — 

M 

X 

I  care  not  how  soon  that  time  may  be, — 

0 
S 

OS 

Never  a  rose  shall  grow  on  that  tomb, 

t 

It  breathes  too  much  of  hope  and  of  bloom; 

OS 

But  there  be  that  flower's  meek  r^pret, 

OS 

The  bending  and  deep  blue  violet  1 

X 

[From  "The  Improvisatrice,  and  Other  Poems."] 

•< 
0 

*  "  Long  as  there  are  violets. 

0 

X 

They  shall  have  a  place  in  story." 

U 

> 
H 

cs 

s 

Wordsworth. 

K 

(d 
OS 
< 

< 
X 

that  it  ls  fallen  from  its  first  estate?" — L.  E.  landon. 
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WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


T 


[Owing  to  certain  defects  of  character  and  temperament,  the  fame  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor  will  never  be  m  proportion  to  his  genius.  He 
thought  deeply,  reasoned  closely ;  had  a  powerful  imagination,  and  a  singu- 
lar insight  into  the  weaker  part  of  our  hiunan  nature ;  wrote  a  nervous  and 
classical  style,  remarkable  for  happy  turns  of  expression,  and  brightened  by 
imagery  always  as  graceful  as  it  was  appropriate.  Yet  his  moody  egotism, 
which  continually  committed  him  to  the  assertion  of  the  most  offensive 
crotchets,  and  his  absofcite  want  of  £uth  in  man's  loftier  aims  smd  aspira- 
tions, have  irretrievably  marred  his  best  works,  limited  his  popularity,  and 
crippled  his  influence. 

He  was  bom  at  Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire,  on  the  30th  of  January  1775 ; 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  in  x8o8,  joined  the  Span- 
iards in  their  resistance  to  the  Frendi ;  took  up  his  residence  at  Florence  in 
1815 ;  returned  to  En£^d,  and  setded  at  Bath ;  and  dosed  his  long,  active, 
and  somewhat  stormy  career,  on  the  X7th  of  September  1864. 

We  enumerate  his  principal  works :  "  Gebir,"  an  epic  poem ;  "  Count 
Julian,"  a  tragedy;  "Imaginary  Conversations,"  a  series  of  dialogues 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  between  various  illustrious  personages ;  "  The 
Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree ;"  and  *'  Dry  Sticks,  fagoted  by  Walter  Savage 
Landor."    His  minor  poems  are  very  numerous.] 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  FREEDOM. 

E  are  what  suns,  and  winds,  and  waters  make  us ; 
The  mountains  are  our  sponsors,  and  the  rills 
Fashion  and  win  their  nursling  with  their  smiles. 
But  where  the  land  is  dim  from  tyranny, 
Their  tiny  pleasures  occupy  the  place 
Of  glories  and  of  duties ;  as  the  feet 
Of  fabled  faeries,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
Trip  o*er  the  grass  where  wrestlers  strove  by  day. 
Then  Justice,  called  the  Eternal  One  above. 
Is  more  inconstant  than  the  buoyant  form 
That  sprung  into  existence  from  the  froth 
Of  ever- varying  ocean ;  what  is  best 
Then  becomes  worse;  what  loveliest,  most  deformed. 


AND  SOME  THAT  STRAY   BEFORE  THEY  DROP  AND  DIE." — LANDOR. 
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The  heart  is  hardest  in  the  softest  climes: 

The  passions  flourish,  the  affections  die. 

0  thou  vast  tablet  of  these  awful  truths, 

z 

j 
J 

That  fillest  all  the  space  between  the  seas. 

« 

Spreading  from  Venice's  deserted  courts 

I 
Z 

To  the  Tarentine  and  Hydruntine  mole. 

< 
i 

r 

What  lifts  thee  up?    What  shakes  thee?    'Tis  the 

,1 

1 

breath 

< 

Of  God.     Awake,  ye  nations !  spring  to  life  t 

S 

Let  the  last  work  of  His  right  hand  appear 

X 

> 
< 

Fresh  with  His  image — Man.     Thou  recreant  slave 

^ 

a 

At 
g 

That  sittest  afar  off,  and  helpest  not ; 

0  thou  degenerate  Albion !  with  what  shame 

(A 

3 

§ 

Do  I  survey  thee,  pushing  forth  the  sponge 

< 

At  thy  spear's  length,  in  mockery  at  the  thirst 

Of  holy  Freedom  in  his  agony, 

§ 

o 

And  prompt  and  keen  to  pierce  the  wounded  side ! 

M 

u 

Must  Italy  then  wholly  rot  away 

< 

> 
O 

Amid  her  slime,  before  she  germinate 

s 

H 

Into  fresh  vigour,  into  form  again? 

H 

S2 

What  thunder  burst  upon  mine  ear  ?  some  isle 

£3 

1 

Hath  surely  risen  from  the  gulfs  profound. 

M 

2 

Eager  to  suck  the  sunshine  from  the  breast 

04 

5 

S5 

Of  beauteous  Nature,  and  to  catch  the  gale 

2 

From  golden  Hermus  and  Malena's  brow. 

^ 

1 

A  greater  thing  than  isle,  than  continent. 

X 

> 

Z 

Than  earth  itself,  than  ocean-circling  earth, 

§ 

3 

Hath  risen  there;  regenerate  Man  hath  risen. 

< 

Generous  old  bard  of  Chios!  not  that  Jove 
Deprived  thee,  in  thy  latter  dajrs,  of  sight, 
Would  I  complain,  but  that  no  higher  theme 
Than  a  disdainful  youth,  a  lawless  king, 
A  pestilence,  a  pyre,  awoke  thy  song, 
When,  on  the  Chian  coast,  one  javelin's  throw 

SEES   NEAR  THINGS   INDISTINCTLY,    FAR  THINGS  WELl..'*— LANDOR. 

(»)  19 
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From  where  thy  tombstone,  where  thy  cradle  stood, 

OS 

Twice  twenty  self-devoted  Greeks  assailed 

1 

g 

j5 

The  naval  host  of  Asia, — at  one  blow, 

< 

5 

Scattered  it  into  air and  Greece  was  free 

J 

td 

And,  ere  these  glories  beamed,  thy  day  had  closed. 

> 

Let  all  that  Elis  ever  saw  give  way. 

» 

« 
u 

All  that  Olympian  Jove  e*er  smiled  upon : 

0 

b 

The  Marathonian  columns  never  told 

OS 

t 

1 

A  tale  more  glorious,  never  Salamis, — 

< 

*W 

Nor,  faithful  in  the  centie  of  the  false,  ' 

0 

1 

Platea, — nor  Anthela,  from  whose  mount 

5 

o 

Benignant  Ceres  wards  the  blessed  laws, 

Q 

< 

OS 

And  sees  the  Amphictyon  dip  his  weary  foot 

^ 

In  the  warm  streamlet  of  the  strait  below. 

Goddess !  although  thy  brow  was  never  reared 

X 

0) 

2 

Among  the  powers  that  guarded  or  assailed 

2 

Perfidious  Bion,  parricidal  Thebes, 

g 

i 

Or  other  walls  whose  war-belt  e'er  inclosed 

< 

A. 
0 

Man's  congregated  crimes  and  vengeful  pain. 

eo 

Yet  hast  thou  touched  the  extreme  of  grief  and  joy; 

X 

OS 

Q 

2 

Grief  upon  Enna's  mead  and  Hell's  ascent. 

z 

< 

A  solitary  mother;  joy  beyond — 

O 

Far  beyond — that  thy  woe,  in  this  thy  fane : 

ffa 
0 

n 

The  tears  were  human,  but  the  bliss  divine. 

S 

I,  in  the  land  of  strangers,  and  depressed 

2 

2 

•< 

With  sad  and  certain  presage  for  my  own, 

1 

fe 

Exult  at  Hope's  fresh  day-spring,  though  afar, 

> 

1 

There  where  my  youth  was  not  unexercised 

M 

b. 

By  chiefs  in  willing  war  and  faithful  song: 

52 

Shades  as  they  were,  they  were  not  empty  shades. 

X 

•   Whose  bodies  haunt  our  world  and  blear  our  sun ; 

1 

Obstruction  worse  than  swamp  and  shapeless  sands. 

- 

Peace,  praise,  eternal  gladness  to  the  souls 

That,  rising  from  the  seas  into  the  heavens, 

BECOMES  THE  GLOOMIEST."— WALTER   SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

i 
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Have  ransomed  first  their  country  with  their  blood ! 

O  thou  immortal  Spartan  !  at  whose  name 

The  marble  table  sounds  beneath  my  palms, — 

Leonidas  !  even  thou  wilt  not  disdain 

To  mingle  names,  august  as  these,  with  thine ; 

Nor  thou,  twin  star  of  glory,*  thou  whose  rays 

Streamed  over  Corinth  on  the  double  sea, 

Achaian  and  Saronic ;  whom  the  sons 

Of  Syracuse,  when  Death  removed  thy  light, 

*  Timoleon,  the  patriot  ruler  of  Corinth. 

DRY    UP  THE   SPRINGS   OR   CHANGE   THE   COURSE   OF   TEARS." — LANDOR. 
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Wept  more  than  slavery  ever  made  them  weep, 

1 

But  shed  (if  gratitude  is  sweet)  sweet  tears 

§ 

2 

< 

The  hand  that  then  poured  €«hes  o'er  their  heads 

< 

i 

> 

Was  loosened  from  its  desperate  chain  by  thee. 

fid 

[From  "  The  Hellenics,"  xv.] 

Q 
Q 

5 
i 

1 

SIXTEEN. 

S 

JBnHlN  Clementina's  artless  mien 

h 

IP.HI        Lucilla  asks  me  what  I  see  ? 

g 

1 

And,  are  the  roses  of  sixteen 

u 

Enough  for  me  ? 

3 

5 

Lucilla  asks,  if  that  be  all. 

M 

> 

Have  I  not  culled  as  sweet  before? 

^ 

Oh  yes,  Lucilla !  and  their  fall 

i 

I  still  deplore. 

g 

< 

I  now  behold  another  scene. 

0 

s 

Where  pleasure  beams  with  heaven's  own 

< 

CO 

§ 

light; 

More  pure,  more  constant,  more  serene, 

■< 

And  not  less  bright 

i 

•< 

Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  loves  repose. 

i 

H 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  force  can  sever; 

X 

S 

And  Modesty,  who,  when  she  goes, 

g 

9 

Is  gone  for  ever. 

s 

H 

1 

[From  Landor's  "  Collected  Works."] 

5 

what  are  we  who  should  call  it  so?"— w.  s.  landor. 
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1 

'Wokn  ©tb00n  T^jochhttxt 

z 

0 

OS 

a 
1 

[John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Sir  Walter 

>• 

T 

H 

Scott,— bom  in  1794,  died  in  1854,— was  for  many  years  the  editor  of  the 

^1 

X 

Quarterly  Review.    As  a  critic  he  was  distinguished  by  his  acuteness  of 

X 

St 

analysis,  and  by  the  trenchant  vigour  of  his  satire.     As  a  novelist,  and  the 

b 

5 

author  of  "  Valerius,"  "  Adam  Blair,"  '*  Reginald  Dalton,"  and  "  Matthew 

I 

z 

< 

Wald,"  he  showed  a  remarkable  power  in  depicting  the  deeper  passions  of 

h 

human  nature,  and  in  tracing  the  declension  of  a  lofty  mind  from  sin  to  sin. 

S 
as 

M 

X 

His  style  was  clear  and  forcible ;  his  command  of  pathos  and  humour  extra- 

h 

H 

ordinary.    He  painted  with  all  the  power,  and,  let  us  add,  all  the  gloom  of 

cd 

3 

< 

the  finest  of  their  kind  ;  and  many  of  his  original  poems  show  that  he  could 

X 

H 

have  handled  **  the  lyre,"  had  he  so  willed,  with  a  surprising  mastery  of 

H 

touch.     He  was  clear  and  original  in  conception ;  masculine  and  skilful  in 

5t 

execution.     "  His  pictures,"  says  a  critic,  '*  have  all  the  distinctness  of  an 

I 

X 

autumn  landscape,  outlined  on  the  horizon  by  an  unclouded  morning  sua."] 

U 
CO 

0 

HI 

s 

NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA.* 

i 

.J 

z 
0 

1 

ISBjHE  mighty  sun  had  just  gone  down 

z 

< 

^ 

HHI         Into  the  chambers  of  the  deep ; 

C 

< 

X 

The  ocean  birds  had  upward  flown, 

z 

< 

OS 
o 

Each  in  his  cave  to  sleep ; 

fc 

And  silent  was  the  island  shore, 

(A 

M 

And  breathless  all  the  broad  red  sea, 

X 
0 

And  motionless  beside  the  door 

O 
td 

One  solitary  tree. 

X 

X 

One  only  tree,  one  ancient  palm, 

0 

Z 

Whose  shadow  sleeps  the  door  beside, 

1 

S 

Partook  the  universal  calm. 

S 
0 

When  Buonaparte  died. 

Id 

H 

An  ancient  man,  a  stately  man, 

Came  forth  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 

*  lliis  poem  originally  appeared  in  BlackwoocTs  Magazine  for  July, 
xSsi. 

Z 

0 

thy  throne  had  still  been   thine,   or   never    been." — BYRON. 

1 
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His  silent  thoughts  I  could  not  scan. 

CQ 

His  tears  I  needs  must  see. 

\ 

3 

A  trembling  hand  had  partly  covered 

T 

The  old  man's  weeping  countenance, 

> 

1 

Yet  something  o'er  his  sorrow  hovered 

t 

u. 

That  spake  of  War  and  France; 

X 
0 

X 

Something  that  spake  of  other  days, 

S 

o 

When  trumpets  pierced  the  kindling  air. 

h. 

And  the  keen  eye  could  firmly  gaze 

2 

> 

Through  battle's  crimson  glare. 

< 

5 

Said  I,  "Perchance  this  faded  hand. 

2 

5 

When  Life  beat  high  and  Hope  was  young. 

s 
> 

z 

By  Lodi's  wave* — on  Syria's  sand, — 

s 

The  bolt  of  death  hath  flung. 

Z 
S 

0 

Young  Buonaparte's  battle-cry 

5 

Perchance  hath  kindled  this  old  cheek  j 

i 

< 

It  is  no  shame  that  he  should  sigh, — 

^ 

it 

His  heart  is  like  to  break ! 

£ 

3 

He  hath  been  with  him  young  and  old ; 

8 

as 
o 

He  climbed  with  him  the  Alpine  snow  ; 

i 

He  heard  the  cannon  when  they  rolled 

i 

s 

is 

Along  the  river  Po. 

> 

is" 

His  soul  was  as  a  sword,  to  leap 

I 

•< 
S 

At  his  accustomed  leader's  word  ; 

z 

is 

< 

I  love  to  see  the  old  man  weep, — 

He  knew  no  other  lord. 

\ 

i 

As  if  it  were  but  yesternight. 

1 

§ 

This  man  remembers  dark  Eylau  ;t 

0 

z 

i 

X 

o 

*  Referring  to  the  great  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Lorti,  where  Napoleon 
ilefeated  a  superior  force  of  Austrians,  May  10,  1796. 

t  The  battle  of  Eylau,  in  Prussia,  where,  on  February  7  and  8,  1807,  the 
French,  imder  Napoleon,  defeated  the  Russians,  after  a  most  sanguinary 
struggle.  The  victors  k>st  15,000  men ;  the  Russians,  in  killed  alone, 
20,000. 

I 

< 
s 

1 

but  govern    not  thy  pettiest   passion." — LORD   BYRON. 
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His  dreams  are  of  the  Eagle's  flight, 

Victorious  long  ago. 
The  raemoiies  of  elder  time 

Are  all  as  shadows  mito  him  ; 
Fresh  stands  the  picture  of  his  prime, — 

The  later  trace  is  dim. 

THE  VOICE  OF   VICTORY   TO   THEE   THE   BREATH   OF    LIFE." — BYRON. 
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I  entered,  and  I  saw  him  lie 

Within  the  chamber,  all  alone  ; 

2 

I  drew  near  very  solemnly 

X 

E 

To  dead  Napoleon. 

i 

1 

He  was  not  shrouded  in  a  shroud, — 

6 

Z 

He  lay  not  like  the  vulgar  dead,— 

I 

s 

Yet  all  of  haughty,  stem,  and  proud 

s 

From  his  pale  brow  was  fled. 

Q 
X 

i 

He  had  put  harness  on  to  die. 

2 

h 

The  eagle  star  shone  on  his  breast. 

s 

s 

His  sword  lay  bare  his  pillow  nigh, — 

^ 

The  sword  he  liked  the  best. 

•J 

0 

But  calm — most  calm— was  all  his  face. 

M 

A  solemn  smile  was  on  his  lips. 

s 
< 

X 

M 

His  eyes  were  closed  in  pensive  grace — 

X 
h 

A  most  serene  eclipse ! 

s 

I- 

Ye  would  have  said  some  sainted  sprite 

i2 

f 

Had  left  its  passionless  abode, — 

< 

X 

Some  man,  whose  prayer  at  mom  and  night 

Q 

X 

2 

Had  daily  risen  to  God. 

1 

et 

What  thoughts  had  calmed  his  dying  breast 

H 

> 

(For  calm  he  died)  cannot  be  known  : 

I 

Nor  would  I  wound  a  warrior's  rest, — 

X 

V) 

Farewell,  Napoleon ! 

> 

Ci 

No  sculptured  pile  our  hands  shall  rear ; 

< 

X 

Thy  simple  sod  the  stream  shall  lave. 

i 

X 

The  native  holly's  leaf  severe 

Shall  grace  and  guard  thy  grave. 

X 

6 

The  Eagle,  stooping  from  the  sky, 

i 

r* 

Shall  fold  his  wing  and  rest  him  here. 
And  sunwards  gaze  with  glowing  eye 
From  Buonaparte's  bier. 

["  These  majestically  solemn  lines  alone  would  have  for  ever  stamped 
their  author  a  poet  of  a  high  order."— Z7r.  D.  M.  Moir.} 

"  THOU,    MORTALITY,    ART  JUST  TO   ALL  THAT   PASS   AWAY."— BYRON. 
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^ 

J 

'M.m.  JSliJbert  J^Btton. 

[The  Hon.  Edward  Robert  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  only  son  of  Lord  Lytton, 

^ 

was  bom  on  the  8th  of  November  1831.     He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and 

f 

M 

afterwards  completed  his  curriculum  at  Bonn.     He  entered  the  diplomatic 

,1 

i 

h' 

T 

His  first  work,  "  Clytemnestra,"  produced  imder  the  f*om  de  plume  d 

^ 

K 

"  Owen  Meredith,'*  appeared  in  1855.    Then  came  *'  The  Wanderer ;  or,  a 

" 

£ 

Collection  of  Ptoems,**  in  1839  >  "Lucille,"  a  novel  in  verse,  x86o;  "The 

h. 

Kingof  Amasis,"  1863;  and  "Chronicles  and  Characters,"  in  x868.     His 

< 
X 

o 

characteristics  are,  a  remarkable  fluency  of  versification,  much  grace  and 

1 

< 

richness  of  fancy,  and  a  cultivated  taste.] 

z, 

H 

X 
H 

h 
0 

THE  DAUPHIN. 

X 

t 

(A 

[Louis  XVIL,  son  of  Louis  XVL  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  died  in  prison, 

t 

i 

June  8,  1795.] 

i 

H 

X 
H 

WB  PALACE  here,  a  People  there, 

< 

X 
h 

is 

^■^     Face  to  face  i'  the  rainy  air  : 

z 

i 

For  the  rain  is  raining  heavily, 

X 

< 

And  the  sick  day  shutting  a  bloodshot  eye. 

I 

The  People,  nowhere  a  while  ago. 

H 

s 

Now  here,  now  there,  now  everywhere. 

£ 

And,  of  all  in  the  Palace,  none  doth  know 

g 

Where  the  People  may  be,  ere  is  done 

0 

K 

H 

Z 

Thb  last  of  two  disastrous  days. 

Now  waning  fast,  with  watery  rays. 

S 

Quick,  Fancy !  ere  its  light  be  gone. 

i 

s 

From  out  of  the  many  'tis  darkening  on 

< 

n 

0 

Save  me  a  single  fece.     This  one. 

h    ' 

Broidered  of  satin,  as  best  beats. 
Is  the  gilded  chair  where  the  urchin  sits. 
Whose  grandsires  all  earth^s  greatest  were 
In  grandeur,  when  the  grand  were  great. 

WHO   UNSCARED  GOBS  FORTH  TO  THE  STRIFE; 

,   ,        .                     —                      ■    1 
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For  the  chUdhood  of  this  child  is  heir 

To  monarchy's  old  age. 

z 

The  late 

Sunbeam,  now  sinking  in  his  hair 

Z 
O 

(Weary  of  strife  with  a  rainy  sky) 

& 

a 

i 

Faintly,  solemnly  lingers  there 

f 

1 

With  a  sorrowful  glory,  soon  to  die  : 

.1 

T 

As  all  things  must,  some  day,  whene'er 

Z 

< 

< 

s 

Time  disavows  them :  Time  knows  why. 

l\ 

H 
K 

O'er  kingdoms  twain  thou  wert  born  to  reign. 

u 

< 

5 

Bourbon  child  of  the  Hapsburg  mother ! 

z 

S 

k 

Life's  fairest  one  :  and  earth's,  the  other : 

s 

France  and  youth.    Of  all  the  train 

g 

? 

Of  those  the  wondering  world  admires. 

:i 

5 
S3 

06 

Lords  and  ladies,  knights  and  squires, 

2 

Long-robed  senators  severe, 

< 

Royal  duke,  and  princely  peer. 

X 

> 

— They  whose  heads  be  Heads  of  France 

.J 

z 

To  whom,  with  a  sullen  countenance. 

S 

Hungry  hundreds  crook  the  knee. 

z 

% 

« 

None  but  boweth  the  head  to  thee. 

s 

^ 

Little  child  !    Whose  face  is  one 

i 

0 

Z 

Of  a  group  that  all  are  gone. 

> 

1 

5 

For,  since  thou,  O  child,  didst  flee. 

< 

s 

s 

Who  knows  where  ?  from  human  sight. 

■< 

Never  child,  king-born,  like  thee, 

X 

X 

Hath  been  born  to  absolute  right : 

o 

s 

Sons  of  kings  no  more  can  be 

2 

< 

Guaranteed,  as  thou  wert  then. 
Of  the  servitude  of  men. 

Hearest  thou  the  sounds  outside  ? 

Hearest  thou  the  sounds  within  ? 

OF  THE   LIFE  OF  HER   BRAVEST  AND   BEST." — HON.  ROBERT    LYTTON. 
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In  the  neighbouring  chamber,  Pride 

i 

Stoc^  in  colloquy  with  Fear : 

z 

^ 

Mounter's  *  lojral  cares  begin  : 

\ 

« 

Prudence  plucks  at  Iiafayette  : 

J 

Orleans  t  with  sulky  stride 

as 

s 

Is  philosophizing  yet : 

i 

* 

ChartresJ  has  Louis  by  the  ear : 

I 

X 

Necker  rubs  a  ruminant  chin. 

0 

H 

D 

Outside  in  the  twilight  drear 

< 

ea 
z 

Swells  the  ominous  surly  din. 

o 
as 
u 

H 

See !  the  child  is  playing  now 

< 
0 

X 

With  his  sister's  silky  tresses : 

z 

< 

s 

To  whose  infantine  white  brow 

fe 

2 

Lips  as  white  a  mother  presses. 

0 

Are  not  children  safe  from  harm» 

s 

X 

X 
0 

Circled  by  a  mother's  arm  ? 

I 

§ 

X 

In  the  chair  where  sits  the  child 

J5 

z 

SmiUng,  long  since  sat  and  smiled  • 

< 
0 

< 

> 

Him  men  named  the  "Grande  Monarque/' 

< 

z 

CO 

Ah,  the  light  is  fading  dark  ! 

Q 

Through  the  palace  windows  wide 

§ 
o 

What  is  still  so  dim  descried 

JIfl 

In  the  pale  persistent  rain  ? 

< 
z 

Is  the  deluge  backr  again  ? 

2 

X 

J 

And  what  wrecked  world's  groaning  ark 

% 

'z 

< 

There  emits  its  monstrous  train 

> 

b) 

s 
o 

To  newipeople  earth  with  pain  ? 

> 

*  President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

t  Fathef  of  the  Ehic  de  Chartres. 

%  Philippe,  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  the  Due  d'Orleans,  so  well 

Icnown  as  Philippe  L'Egalit^. 

man's  the  deed  is,   the  consequence  god's."— ROBERT   LYTTON. 
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Men  or  beasts?    What  are  they?    Mark! 

t 

Seest  thou  ?  hear'st  thou,  little  child  ? 

>4 

s 

Haggard  faces :  women  wild : 

i 

Men  red-handed,  blood-defiled : 

s 

Heroism,  and  hope,  and  hate. 

i 

f 

Hunger,  horror,  wrath,  and  crime. 

J 

§ 

Mingling  in  the  march  of  fate — 

§ 

S 

Life's  grotesque  with  love's  sublime  : 

s 

X 

Ragged  creatures  grim  and  stark. 

o 

e 

(0 

Smiling  as  they  never  smiled 

X 

Till  this  moment :  jaw  of  shark 

\ 

Gaping  at  a  drowning  ship : 

> 

5 

Eye  of  tiger  :  lion's  grip : 

X 

S 

Stormy  starvelings,  smutched  and  soiled. 

% 

§ 

Thick  through  garden,  court,  and  park, 

H 

0< 

Round  that  palace,  terrace-piled, 

i 

Teeming,  tossing,  trampling Hark  ! 

M 

X 

First  a  growl,  and  then  a  howl. 

H 

H 

A 

Voice  of  a  vast  tormented  soul. 

< 
X 

S 

And  then  a  shrill  heart-breaking  bark, 

g 

g 

And  now  an  immense  murtherous  roar, 

I 

2 
< 

Nearer,  drearer,  more  and  more, — 

d 

O 

The  famished  wild  beast's  roar  for  bread ! 

0 

Suddenly  the  child's  hand  ceased 

1 

Its  sport  among  the  tiny  tresses 

X 

Of  the  little  golden  head 

P*. 

Backward  bent  to  its  caresses ; 

All  those  tumbled  curls  released  ; 

O 

X 

While  the  pouting  child-lips  said. 

S 

< 

H 

<*  Mother,  I  am  hungry  !  '* 

> 
M 
X 

Cry 
Of  the  poor  man's  child,  supprest 
In  a  people's  starving  breast 

H 

GOOD  AS  GREAT  AS  THE  GAIN  OF  A  TRUTH."— ROBERT   LYTTON. 
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For  so  many  wicked  years  ! 
Cry,  no  law  could  longer  smother 
In  the  lawless,  lifeless  past  I 
By  what  strange  revenge  of  chance 
Didst  thou  thus  ascend  so  high  ? 
From  what  depths  of  woe  up-cast, 
As  to  smite  the  heart  of  a  mother. 
Heard  in  the  unwilling  ears 
Of  a  listening  Queen  of  France, 
From  a  Dauphin's  lips  at  last? 

[From  "Chronicles  and  Characters."— The  young  Dauphin's  fate  was 
very  pitiful.  "  He  was  taken  from  his  mother  while  she  yet  lived,  and 
given  to  one  Simon,  by  trade  a  cordwainer,  on  service  then  about  the 
Temple-Prison,  to  bring  him  up  in  principles  of  Sansculottism.  Simon 
taught  him  to  drink,  to  swear,  to  sing  the  Carmagnole  [a  revolutionary 
song].  Simon  is  now  gone  to  the  Municipality  ;  and  the  poor  boy,  hidden 
in  a  tower  of  the  Temple,  from  which  in  his  fright  and  bewilderment,  and 
early  decrepitude,  he  wishes  not  to  stir  out,  lies  perishing,  '  his  shirt  not 
changed  for  six  months ; '  amid  squalor  and  darkness,  lamentably, — so  as 
none  but  poor  factory  children  and  the  like  are  wont  to  perish,  and  not  be 
lamented  ! " — Carlyle,  French  Revolntion^  ii.  330.J 


^oxb  Nation. 

[Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwek  is  the  third  son  of  the  late 
General  Bulwer,  and  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Richard  Warburton  Lytton,  of  Knebworth,  Herts.  He  was  bom  in  May 
1805 ;  educated  by  hb  muiher,  a  woman  of  great  gifts,  and  afterwards  in 
private  schools ;  and  removed  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1822,  where 
1^  he  won  the  prize  medal  for  the  best  English  poem,  graduated  as  B.A.  in 
18:%,  and  as  M.A.  in  1835.  He  essayed  authorship  at  an  early  age,  but 
his  first  work  which  attracted  attention  was  his  "  Pelham,  or  the  Adven- 
tures of  a  Gentleman, **  published  in  1827.  This  brilliant  novel  has  been 
followed  by  a  series  of  tales  and  romances,  all  more  or  less  successful,  all 
exhibiting  great  gifts  of  invention  and  fancy,  considerable  learning,  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  certain  phases  of  society,  and  the  later  breathing 
a  very  pure  and  genial  spirit  Our  space  precludes  us  from  quoting  their 
titles  or  discussing  their  merits,  but  we  may  refer  to  "  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,"  **  Zanoni,"  "  The  Caxtons,"  and  "  My  Novel,"  as  worthy  of 

"  man,  say  the  sacks,  hath  a  fickle  mind." — LORD  lytton. 
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ranking  irith  the  best  works  of  fiction  in  the  English  language,  and  as  likely 
to  hand  down  their  author's  fame  to  our  "  latest  posterity." 

Mr.  Bulwer  entered  Parliament  in  1831,  and  acquired  distinction  as  a 
brilliant  and  effective  debater.  On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1843,  he 
succeeded  to  the  Knebworth  estates^  and  assumed  her  maiden  name  of 
Lytton.  He  had  previously  been  honoured  with  a  baronetcy  (1838).  In 
1858  he  joined  Lord  Derby's  ministry  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 
and  in  July  1866  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Biuron  Lytton. 

Hb  poetical  works,  which  have  been  revised  and  collected  in  one  volume, 
are— "Milton,"  "Eva,"  "The Ill-Omened Marriage,'*  "TheNewTimon," 
the  epic  Qi  "  King  Arthur"  (in  twelve  books),  and  numerous  minor  pieces. 
In  1866  he  published  a  collection  of  legends,  in  imitation  of  the  classic 
metres,  entitled  "  The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus."  He  has  also  translated  the 
"Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller"  (1844);  and  is  the  author  of  several 
I  dramas— "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  (1838);  "Richelieu"  (1839);  "The  Sea- 
Captain"  (1839) ;  "Money"  (1840) ;  and  "NotsoBad  as  We  Seem"  (1851). 

Respecting  his  merits  as  a  poet,  critics  are  hopelessly  divided.  We  sus- 
pect  he  will  be  allowed  a  higher  rank  among  "  the  sons  of  song"  by  pos- 
terity than  his  contemporaries  are  willing  to  allow  him.] 


^ 


THE  OLD  AGE  OF  MILTON. 

[Milton's  last  years  were  spent  in  a  house  in  Artillery  Walk,  leading  to 
Bunhill  Fields, — then  an  open  and  pleasant  part  of  London.] 

TS  gay  farewell  to  hospitable  eaves, 
The  swallow  twittered  in  the  autumn  heaven ; 
Dumb  on  the  crisp  earth  fell  the  yellowing  leaves, 
Or,  in  small  eddies,  fitfully  were  driven 
Down  the  bleak  waste  of  the  remorseless  air. 
Out,  from  the  widening  gaps  in  dreary  boughs, 
Alone  the  laurel  smiled — as  freshly  fair 
As  its  own  chaplet  on  immortal  brows. 
When  Fame,  indifferent  to  the  changeful  sun, 
Sees  waning  races  wither,  and  lives  on. — 
An  old  man  sat  before  that  deathless  tree 
Which  bloomed  his  humble  dwelhng-place  beside ; 
The  last  pale  rose  which  lured  the  lingering  bee 
To  the  low  porch  it  scantly  blossomed  o'er, 
Nipped  by  the  frost-air,  had  that  morning  died. 

THIS    UPWARD    PATH    INTO   THE    REALM    OF  SNOW." — LORD    LVT'I  ON. 
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The  clock,  &int-heard  beyond  the  gaping  tloor, 
Low  as  a  death-watch,  clicked  the  moments'  knell  ^ 
And  through  the  narrow  opening  you  might  see 
Uncertain  footprints  on  the  sanded  floor 
(Uncertain  footprints  which  of  blindness  tell) ; 
The  rude  oak-board,  the  mom's  untasted  £sire ; 
The  scattered  volumes  and  the  pillowed  chair, 
In  which,  worn  out  with  toil  and  travel  past, 
Life,  the  poor  wanderer,  finds  repose  at  last. 


MILTON. 

Tlie  old  man  felt  the  fresh  air  o*er  him  blowing, 
Waving  thin  locks  from  musing  temples  pale ; 
Felt  the  quick  sun  through  doud  and  azure  going. 
And  the  light  dance  of  leaves  upon  the  gale, 
In  that  mysterious  symbol-change  of  earth 
Which  looks  like  death,  though  but  restoring  birth. 
Seasons  return ;  for  him  shall  not  return 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn.* 
W^hatever  garb  the  mighty  mother  wore. 
Nature  to  him  was  changeless  evermore. — 

*  "  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  apiM^ach  of  even  or  mom. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  iii. 


HOPES  THAT   WENT   FORTH  TO  CONQUER  WORLDS  SHOULD   HOLD!" — LYTTON. 
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List;  not  a  sigh!— though  fairn  on  evil  days, 

With  darkness  compassed  round*— those  sightless  eyes 

2 

Need  not  the  sun ;  nightly  he  sees  the  rays, 

2 

> 

Nightly  he  walks  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 

t 

J 

High,  pale,  still,  voiceless,  motionless,  alone. 

s 

i 

Death-like  in  calm  as  monumental  stone, 

1 

< 

Lifting  his  looks  into  the  farthest  skies. 

He  sat :  and  as  when  some  tempestuous  day 

i 

2 

Dies  in  the  hush  of  the  majestic  eve, 

I 

So  on  his  brow— where  grief  has  passed  away — 

^ 

fe 

3 

Reigns  that  dread  stillness  grief  alone  can  give. 

X 

s 

Q 

5 

<A 

5 

H 
O 

[From  "  Milton,"  Part  iv.— "  We  regard  this  poem  as  one  of  great  beauty. 
Difficult  as  was  the  subject,  the  author's  treatment  of  it  has  been  eminently 
successful,  while  the  melody  and  exquisite  •construction  of  the  verse  are  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  it  conyeys."—iB iackmkHFs  Magazine.) 
"  Neither  in  the  fancy  nor  the  form  of  this  '  graceful  poem,*  **  says  TAe  Quar- 
terly Review,  "  is  there  aught  for  the  ripeness  of  age,  with  all  its  gathered 
cultivation,  refinement,  and  experience,  to  blush  at  or  disovm.    The  cen- 
tral figure,  one  of  the  grandest  in  our  literary  annals,  is  sketched  with  a 
loving  reverence ;  the  thread  of  romance  is  justifiably  amplified,  but  not 
strained  beyond  the  limits  of  the  probable,  wWlst  the  accessories  are  all  in 
perfect  keeping  and  subordination.    The  result  of  the  whole  is  a  noble  pic- 
ture of  the  bard  of  Comus,  in  his  youth,  manhood,  and  age."] 
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THE   DESIRE  OF   FAME. 

f 

s 

< 

Written  at  the  age  of  Thirty. 

a 

< 
0 

R9|  DO  confess  that  I  have  wished  to  give 

0 

s 

HH        My  land  the  gift  of  no  ignoble  n&me, 

< 

H 

And  in  that  holier  air  have  sought  to  live, 
Sunned  with  the  hope  of  Fame. 

•  "  Though  fall'n  on  evil  days, 
In  darkness,  and  with  danger  compassed  round." 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  viii. 

AS   MAY   LEAVES  TO  THE   BREEZE." — LORD   LYTTON. 
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*' OH,  STRONG   AS    THE   EAGLE,— OH,  MILD    AS  THE   DOVE,— (lORO   LYTTON) 
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Do  I  lament  that  I  have  seen  the  bays 

Denied  my  own,  not  worthier  brows  above, — 

Foes  quick  to  scoff,  and  friends  afraid  to  praise,— 
More  active  hate  than  love? 

1 

z 

H 
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Do  I  lament  that  roseate  youth  had  flown 
In  the  hard  labour  grudged  its  niggard  meed. 

And  cull  fron)  far  and  juster  lands  alone 
Few  flowers  from  many  a  seed? 

M 

X 
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b. 
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No !  for  whoever  with  an  earnest  soul. 

Strives  for  some  end  from  this  low  world  afar^ 

Still  upward  travels,  though  he  miss  the  goal, 
And  strays— but  towards  a  star. 

u 
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Better  than  Fame  is  still  the  wish  for  Fame, 
The  constant  training  for  a  glorious  strife  ; 

The  athlete  nurtured  for  the  Olympian  game 
Gains  strength  at  least  for  life. 
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The  wish  for  Fame  is  faith  in  holy  things 
That  soothe  the  life,  and  shall  outlive  the  tomb, — 

A  reverent  listening  for  some  angel  wings 
That  cower  above  the  gloom. 
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To  gladden  the  earth  with  beauty,  or  men's  lives 
To  serve  with  action,  or  their  souls  with  truth,— 

These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  hope  survives 
The  ignobler  bursts  of  youth. 

0* 

0 

X 
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fit. 
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No,  I  lament  not,  though  these  leaves  may  fall 
From  the  seared  branches  on  the  desert  plain. 

Mocked  by  the  idle  winds  that  wafl ;  and  all 
Life's  bloom,  its  last,  is  vain  ! 

bT 

i 

< 

HOW   LIKE   AND   HOW   UNLIKE,    O  DEATH   AND  O   LOVE  ! " — LORD   LVTTON. 

1 
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If  vain  for  others,  not  in  vain  for  me, — 
Who  builds  an  altar,  let  him  worship  there; 

What  needs  the  crowd?  though  love  the  shrine  may  be. 
Not  hallowed  less  the  prayer. 

Enow  if  haply,  in  the  after  da3rs, 

When  by  the  altar  sleeps  the  funeral  stone, 
When  gone  the  mists  our  human  passions  raise, 
_  And  Truth  is  seen  alone : 

0  S" 
When  causeless  Hate  can  wound  its  prey  no  more,  § 

1  And  fawns  its  late  repentance  o'er  the  dead, 
o              If  gentle  footsteps  from  some  kindlier  shore 

Pause  by  the  narrow  bed. 

Or  if  you  children,  whose  young  sounds  of  glee 

Float  to  mine  ear  the  evening  gales  along, 
Recall  some  echo,  in  their  years  to  be. 

Of  not  all-perished  song ! 

Q 

^  Taking  some  spark  to  glad  the  earth,  or  light 

The  student  lamp,  from  now  neglected  fires,— 
And  one  sad  memory  in  the  sons  requite 
What — I  forgive  the  sires. 

[These  lines  may  be  compared  with  Byron's  verses,  written  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  thirty-sixth  birdi-day.    They  resemble  them  in  tone  and  metri-         h 
cal  form.]  o 


THE  POPE  AND  THE   BEGGAR. 

**  The  desires  the  chains,  the  deeds  the  wings." 

SAW  a  soul  beside  the  clay  it  wore, 
When  reigned  that  clay  the  Hierarch  Sire  of  Rome ; 
A  hundred  priests  stood  ranged  the  bier  before. 
Within  St.  Peter's  dome. 

NEW  LIFE  IS   BORN,    RE-BAPTIZED   IN    THE  PAST." — LORD   LYTTON. 
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And  all  was  incense,  solemn  dirge,  and  prayer. 

And  still  the  soul  stood  sullen  in  the  clay : 
"  O  soul,  why  to  thy  heavenly  native  air 
1^  Dost  thou  not  soar  away?" 

h 

Y  And  the  soul  answered,  with  a  ghastly  frown, 

"  In  what  life  loved,  death  finds  its  weal  or  woe;  | 

Slave  to  the  clay's  desires,  they  drag  me  down  J 

To  the  clay's  rot  below!" 

It  spoke,  and  where  Rome's  purple  ones  reposed 
They  lowered  the  corpse ;  and  downwards  from  the  sun 

Both  soul  and  body  sunk — and  darkness  closed 
Over  that  two-fold  one  I 


Without  the  church,  unburied  on  the  ground, 

There  lay  in  rags  a  beggar  newly  dead ; 
Above  the  dust  no  holy  priest  was  found. 

No  pious  prayer  was  said ! 

But  round  the  corpse  unnumbered  lovely  things, 
Hovering  unseen  by  the  proud  passers-by. 

Formed,  upward,  upward,  upward,  with  bright  wings, 
A  ladder  to  the  sky ! 

**  And  what  are  ye,  O  beautiful?"     "  We  are," 

Answered  the  cherubim,  **  his  deeds ! " 
Then  his  soul,  sparkling  sudden  as  a  star. 

Flashed  from  his  mortal  weeds, 

And  lightly  passing,  tier  on  tier,  along 
The  gradual  pinions,  vanished  like  a  smile ! 

Just  then,  swept  by  the  solemn-visaged  throng 
From  the  apostle's  pile. 

'  IN   THE   ETERNAL  SHALL  WE  SEIZE  THE   FLEETING    NOW?" — I.YTTON. 
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'*  Knew  ye  this  beggar?"  **  Knew!  a  wretch  who  died 
Under  the  curse  of  our  good  Pope,  now  gone  !" 

"  Loved  ye  that  Pope  ?"  **  He  was  our  Church's  pride, 
And  Rome*s  njost  holy  son  !  ** 

Then  did  I  muse,  such  are  men's  judgments ;  blind 
In  scorn  or  love !     In  what  unguessed-of  things, 

Desires  or  deeds — do  rags  and  purple  find 
llie  fetters  or  the  wings ! 

[From  *'  Corn- Flowers,"  book  ii.] 


THE  HOLLOW  OAK. 

OLLOW  is  the  oak  beside  the  sunny  waters  drooping; 
Hither  came,   when   I  was  young,    happy  children 
trooping ; 
Dream  I  now,  or  hear  I  now — far,  their  mellow  whooping  ! 

Gay  below  the  cowslip  bank,  see  the  billow  dances, 
There  I  lay  beguiling  time — when  I  lived  romances; 
Dropping  pebbles  in  the  wave, 'fancies  into  fancies; — 

Farther,  where  the  river  glides  by  the  wooded  cover. 
Where  the  merlin  singeth  low,  with  the  hawk  above  her. 
Came  a  foot  and  shone  a  smile— woe  is  me,  the  lover ! 

Leaflets  on  the  hollow  oak  still  as  greenly  quiver. 

Musical  amid  the  reeds  murmurs  on  the  river; 

But  the  footsteps  and  the  smile? — woe  is  me  for  ever ! 

[From  "  Corn^Flowers,"  book  ii.,  in  "  Collected  Poetical  Works.**] 


BUT  WHO  SHALL  FIND  THE   PALACE  OF  THE  SOUL?" — I.OKD   LYTTON. 
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"a  dkkpkr  childhood  first  away  must  wipe— (g.  macdonald) 
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©eorge  X^ac^utulb. 
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[This  thoughtful  poet  and  eloquent  writer  is  the  author  of  numerous 

J. 

works,  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  their  subtle  fancy  and  poetic  spirit,  their 

Q 

i 

tenderness,  lofty  tone,  and  beautiful  expression,  than  for  their  character- 

U 

istic  originality.     He  has  already  enriched  our  literature  with,  in  poetry, 

S! 

o 

"The  Disciple,"  and  "Within  and  Without;"  in  fiction,  with  "  Phan- 

t 

g 

tastes,**  "The  Portent,"  "David  Elginbrod,"  "  Adela  Cathcart,"  "Alec 

A. 

< 
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Forbes  of  Howglen,*'  "  Guild  Court,"  **  Annals  of  a  Quiet  NeighbouHiood ; " 

X 

H 

and  "Wilfrid  Cumbermede;"  and  in  theology,  with  his  "Unspoken  Ber- 

5 

X 
h 

H 
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ing  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers. 

g 

h 

"  No  lover  of  poetry,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Athenetum^  "will  be  insen- 

(A 

fe 

sible  to  the  high  and  generous  feeling,  the  true  love  of  nature,  and  the  fancy. 

0« 

< 

fresh  and  delicate,  which  Mr.  MacDonald  displays.    There  is  much  to  re- 

§ 

s 

mind  us  of  Wordsworth.    There  is  the  same  happy  blending  of  the  influences 

< 

o 

of  nature  with  the  truths  of  human  life — the  same  keen  perception  both  of 

^ 

H 

X 

the  correspondences  and  the  differences  between  the  two.   Mr.  MacDonald's 

M 

H 

strains,  if  less  majestic,  are  more  tender.    We  catch  from  the  flute,  as  it 

H 
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were  in  a  sweet  echo,  th^  melody  first  heard  from  the  organ." 

0 

g 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  bom  in  1824.] 
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muji  UTUMN  clouds  are  Hying,  flying. 
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^M^        0*er  the  waste  of  blue ; 
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Summer  flowers  are  dying,  dying, 
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Late  so  lovely  new. 

I 
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Labouring  wains  are  slowly  rolling 

I 
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Home  with  winter  grain  ; 

I 

Holy  bells  are  slowly  tolling 

t 
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Over  buried  men. 
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S 

Goldener  light  sets  noon  a-sleeping 
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Like  an  afternoon ; 

0< 

Colder  airs  come  stealing,  creeping, 
After  sun  and  moon  ; 

3 
0 

THE  CONSCIOUSNESS   WHICH  WAS  OUR   MANHOOD's   PAIN." — MACDONALD. 

1 
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And  the  leaves,  all  tired  of  blowing 
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Clond-li'ke  o'er  the  sun, 
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Change  to  sunset-colours,  knowing 
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That  their  day  is  done. 
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Autunifi's  suu  IS  sinking,  sinking 

Into  winter's  night ; 
A 11  d  0  u  rh  earts  are  th  inking^  th  i  nkmg 

- 

Of  the  cold  and  blight : 

FLOWING,    AND  FREE,    AND  SURE."— MACDONAI.D. 
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Our  life's  sun  is  slowly  going 
Down  the  hill  of  might ; 

And  no  doud  shines  rosy-glowing 
On  the  slope  of  night 

But  the  vanished  corn  is  lying 

In  rich  golden  glooms. 
In  the  churchyard,  all  the  sighing 

Is  above  the  tombs. 
SiJring  will  come,  slow  lingering. 

Opening  buds  of  faith : 
Man  goes  forth  to  meet  his  Spring 

Throug^i  the  door  of  death. 


Welcome  then,  with  love  more  lowly, 

Evening  lines  of  gray ; 
Welcome  footfalls  moving  slowly 

Towards  the  coming  day. 
And  if  thought,  back-looking,  lingers 

On  youth's  withering, 
Tis  to  mark  that  Autumn's  fingers 

Paint  in  hues  of  Spring, 

[From  "  The  Disciple,  and  Other  Poems,"  edit.  1867.] 


SIR  LARK  AND  KING  SUN :  A  PARABLE. 

OOD  morrow,  my  lord !  "  in  the  sky  alone, 
Sang  the  lark  as  the  sun  ascended  his  throne. 
**  Shine  on  me,  my  lord ;  I  only  am  come, 
Of  all  your  servants,  to  welcome  you  home. 
I  have  flown  right  up,  a  whole  hour,  I  swear, 
To  catch  the  first  shine  of  your  golden  hair." 


BREAKS  COMMON   LIFE  ASUNDER.    —-GEORGE   MACDONALD. 
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GEORGE  MACDONALD. 


t"  To  catch  the  first  shine  of  yourjfolden  hair."] 

"  Must  I  thank  you  then,"  said  the  king,  **  Sir  Lark, 
For  flying  so  high  and  hating  the  dark  ? 
You  ask  a  full  cup  for  half  a  thirst : 
Half  was  love  of  me,  and  half  love  to  be  first. 


SHOWS    PRINTS   OF   SAVING    FRET,    BOTH    OLD    AND    NEW. 


MACDONAI-D. 
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**HE  WHOSE   HEART   IS   FULL  OF  GRACE 

9 

< 

i 

s 

SIX  LARK  AND  KING  SUN:  A  PARABLE.           2%\ 

There's  many  a  bird  makes  no  such  haste, 

'S' 

But  waits  till  I  come :  that's  as  much  to  my  taste." 

3 

< 

i 

And  King  Sun  hid  his  head  in  a  turban  of  doud. 

And  Sir  Lark  stopped  singing,  quite  vexed  and  cowed  ; 

J 

s 

But  he  flew  up  higher,  and  thought^  "  Anon 

H 

S 

o 

X 

The  wrath  of  the  king  will  be  over  and  gone ; 

o 

z 

And  his  crown,  shining  out  of  its  cloudy  fold. 

K 

T 

Will  change  my  brown  feathers  to  a  glory  of  gold." 

< 

1 

So  he  flew— with  the  strength  of  a  lark  he  flew ; 

1^ 

Q 

Q 

< 

But,  as  he  rose,  the  cloud  rose  too ; 

Z 

< 

o 

z 

And  not  one  gleam  of  llie  golden  hair 

•J 

i 

Came  through  the  depths  of  the  misty  air ; 

% 

X 

Till,  weary  with  flying,  with  sighing  sor^ 

Z 

i 

The  strong  sun-seeker  could  do  no  more. 

I 

< 

Q 

u 

Q 

His  wings  had  had  no  chrism  of  gold ; 

o 

And  his  feathers  lelt  withered  and  worn  and  old  ; 

OS 

S 

He  faltered,  and  sank,  and  dropped  like  a  ^one. 

X 

m 

And  there  on  his  nest,  where  he  left  her,  ak>n» 

i 

Sat  his  little  wife  on  her  little  eggs, 

S 

z 

Keeping  them  warm  with  wings  and  legs. 

S 

2 

s 

D 
X 

Did  I  say  alone  ?    Ah,  no  such  thing ! 

o 

X 

z 

Full  in  her  face  was  shining  the  king. 

^ 

< 
z 

"  Welcome,  Sir  Lark !    You  look  tired,"  said  he  ; 

6 

u 

**  Upis  not  always  the  best  way  to  me. 

z 
z 

o 

s 

While  you  have  been  singing  so  high  and  away. 

gS 

z 

I've  been  shining  to  your  little  wife  dl  day.*^ 

z 

z 

He  had  set  his  crown  all  abotit  the  nest, 

z 
.  •< 

X 

And  out  of  the  midst  shotie  her  little  brown  breast : 

H 

And  so  glorious  was  she  in  russet  gold. 

That  for  wonder  and  awe  Sir  Lark  grew  cold. 

TO   BROTHERS,   SISTERS,  ROUND  ABOUT, 

1 
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"  IF  WRONG  YOU   DO,  IN  SUMMER  AMONG  THE  FLOWERS,— (mACKAY) 

282                           DR,  CHARLES  MACKAV. 

He  popped  his  head  under  her  wing,  and  lay 

As  still  as  a  stone,  till  King  Sun  was  away. 

> 

< 

[The  foregoing  extracts  are  firom  **  The  Disciple,  and  Other  Poems,"  pub- 

>■* 

< 

'i 

lished  in  1867.] 

< 

s 

S 

1 

i 

< 

g 

j 

B>r.  ^'harlee  X^arkajj. 

.f 

s 
> 

•< 

[Charles  Mackay,  a  lyrist  of  no  common  power,  and  a  poet  of  con- 

^ 

siderable  fertility  of  fancy  and  a  wide  and  varied  range  of  mttsical  expres- 

H 

sion,  was  bom  at  Perth  in  18x4.    He  published  a  small  volume  of  poems  in 

Q 

o 
z 

1834,  which  led  to  his  engagement  on  the  Mominf^  Chronicle,  then  a  news- 

to 

^ 

paper  of  great  influence  and  popularity.     In  1840  appeared  his  **  Hope  of 

P 

i 

the  World,"  followed  by  the  airy  and  graceful  Rosicrucian  romance  of  "  The 

< 
2 

g 

Salamandrine"  in  1843.     From  1844  to  1847  Dr.  Mackay  (he  received  the 

t 

distinction  of  LL.D.  From  the  University  of  Glasgow)  edited  the  Glasgow 

< 

5 

Argus;  after  which,  returning  to  London,  he  contributed  leading  articles 

5? 

s 

to  the  Illustrated  London  News  Ibr  a  period  of  years.    He  has  also  acted 

Q 

s 

as  special  correspondent  for  the  Times.    His  principal  works,  in  addition 

§ 

H 

to  those  sdready  mentioned,  are: — "Legends  of  the    Isles,  and  Other 

PS 

> 

Poems"  (1845);  "Voices  from  the  Mountains"  (1846);  "Town  Lyrics" 

S 

2, 

(1847);  "Egeria"  (1850):  "The  Lump  of  Gold"  (1855);  "Under  Green 

2 

i 

Leaves"  (1857);  "A  Man's  Heart"  (i860);  "Studies  from  the  Antique" 

(A 

(1864) ;  and  the  prose  works  of  "The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries"  (1840) ; 

H 

X 

s 

as 

< 

Q 

and  "  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions."] 

(A 

I 

< 

LOUISE  ON  THE  DOOR-STEP. 

> 

9 
O 

> 

JPRWALF-PAST  three  in  the  morning, 

X 

0 

bBj        And  no  one  in  the  street 

^ 

0 

But  me,  on  the  sheltering  door-step 

S 

b. 

Resting  my  weary  feet ; 
Watching  the  rain-drops  patter 

And  dance  where  the  puddles  run, 
As  bright  in  the  flaring  gaslight 

As  dew-drops  in  the  sun. 

0 

YOU    MUST   ATONE   IN   WINTER   AMONG   THE  SHOWERS."— MACKAY. 
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"what  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise,— (mackay) 

LOUISE  ON  THE  DOOR-STEP.                      2S3 

There's  a  light  upon  the  pavement — 

It  shines  like  a  magic  glass, 

And  there  are  faces  in  it 

That  look  at  me  and  pass. 

.. 

Faces— ah  !  well  remembered 

>I 

as 

In  the  happy  long  ago, 

< 

Z, 

When  my  garb  was  as  light  as  lilies, 

•< 

< 

And  my  thoughts  as  pure  as  snow. 

< 

Faces !  ah,  yes !  I  see  them — 

I 

g 

One,  two,  and  three — and  four — 

u 
u 

p 

H 

X 

That  come  in  the  gust  of  tempests. 

D 

0 

And  go  on  the  winds  that  bore. 

CO 

z 
< 

Changeful  and  evanescent. 

> 

Z 

They  shine  *mid  storm  and  rain, 

H 

Till  the  terror  of  their  beauty 

Z 

•< 

Q 

Z 
< 

Lies  deep  upon  my  brain. 

fe 

0 

z 

One  of  them  frowns ; — ^7  know  him. 

1 

a. 

i 

With  his  thin  long  snow-white  hair, — 

s 

d 

Cursing  his  wretched  daughter 

S 

s 

That  drove  him  to  despair. 

8 

And  the  other  with  wakening  pity 

S 

3 

1 

In  her  large  tear-streaming  eyes. 

S 

s 

Seems  as  she  yearned  towards  me, 

>• 

And  whispered  "  Paradise." 

a 

5 

They  pass, — they  melt  in  the  ripples. 

M 

Q 

And  I  shut  mine  eyes,  that  burn. 
To  escape  another  vision 

That  follows  where'er  I  turn — 
The  face  of  a  false  deceiver 

That  lives  and  lies ;  ah,  me  ! 
Though  I  see  it  in  the  pavement. 

Mocking  my  misery ! 

< 

AND  ceased   their  SCORN    FOR  ONE  ANOTHI-R  !"— MACKAY. 
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A   NEW   LIGHT   HATH   DAWNED  ON   THE   DARKNESS  OF  YORE,— (mACKAY) 

284  DR.  CHARLES  MACKAV. 

They  are  gone  ! — ^all  three ! — quite  vanished ! 
^  Let  nothing  call  them  back  I 

For  I*ve  had  enough  of  phantoms, 

And  my  heart  is  on  the  rack  ! 
God  help  me  in  my  sorrow ; 

And  therey — in  the  i^et,  cold  stone, 
Smiling  in  heavenly  beauty, 

I  see  my  lost,  mine  own  1 

There,  on  the  glimmering  pavement, 

With  eyes  as  blue  as  morn. 
Floats  by  the  fair-haired  darling. 

Too  soon  from  my  bosom  torn. 
She  clasps  her  tiny  fingers — 

She  calls  me  sweet  and  mild, 
«  And  sajrs  that  my  God  forgives  me 

For  the  sake  of  my  little  child. 

I  will  go  to  her  grave  to-morrow, 

And  pray  that  I  may  die, 
And  I  hope  that  my  God  will  take  me 

Ere  the  days  of  youth  go  by. 
For  I  am  old  in  anguish, 

And  long  to  be  at  rest. 
With  my  little  babe  beside  me. 

And  the  daisies  on  my  breast. 

(Prom  "Town  Lyrics,"  edit.  1867.] 


SISYPHUS. 

|VER  and  evermore 

Upon  the  steep  life-shore 
Of  Death's  dark  main, 


AND   MEN  SHALL   BE  SLAVES  AND   OPPRESSORS   NO   MORE.'*— DR.    MACKAY, 
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SISYPHUS.                                          285 

Bare  to  the  bitter  skies, 
His  mournful  task  be  plies 
In  vain^  in  vain  ! 

u 
< 
S 

J 

X 

< 

X 
V 

T 

> 

6 

Sometimes  he  looks  to  Heaven, 
And  asks  to  be  forgiven 

The  grievous  pain. 
The  stars  look  sadly  down. 
The  cold  sun  seems  to  frown— 

In  vain,  in  vain  ! 

I 

< 

s 

J 

1 

X 

i 

H 

> 

Q 
X 

u 
> 

But  kindly  Mother  Earth, 
Remembering  his  birth. 

Doth  not  disdain 
To  sympathize  with  him, 
So  worn  of  heart  and  limb ; 

In  vain^  in  vain  ! 

2 

i 

0 

id 
X 
H 

< 
z 

< 
M 

Z 

0 
2 
< 

2 

0 

Is  not  his  fate  her  own  ? 
The  rolling  toilsome  stone 

Rolled  back  again  ? 
Are  not  her  children's  woes 
The  very  same  he  knows? — 

2n  vaiUf  in  vain  ! 

2 

< 

X 

§ 

0 

2 

H 

> 

i 
i 

St 

CQ 

Do  not  all  earth  and  sea 
Repeat  eternally 

Th'  unvarying  strain  ? 
The  old  and  sad  lament 
With  human  voices  blent, 

X 
H 
H 
Z 
0 
u 

Id 

I 

< 

X 

< 

In  vainy  in  vain  1 

Through  the  green  forest  arch 

The  wild  winds  in  their  march 

Sigh  and  complain ; 

WISE  WILL   VE   BE   IF  YE   LEARN   WHAT   THEY  TEACH  !  " — DR.    MACKAY. 
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DR.  CHARLES  MAC  KAY. 

The  torrent  on  the 

^ 

^■^ftdHi^^^- 

hill 

^B 

■Hh- 

Moans  to  the  mid- 
night chill, 

^^fflH 

^^^Bi^/~~        'i^il^Sjfi  ^r 

In  vaifiy  in  vain! 

if  JF  ^mblrlrwH 

R^Ci^'' ' '  jlw^l^HfiHP^' 

The  hoarse,  mono- 

J^^^^S^^^HP 

tonous  waves 

^^ilH^l 

Hht^^bUB^^ 

Attune    from     all 

^HHH 

^B^  ^^^if^^^v: 

their  caves, 

ijBcHi^Mdn 

Through  storm  and 

rain, 
The       melancholy 

^M 

^^H^K: 

cr>', 
To  listening  earth 

■    J 

^^^^HHP^ 

and  sky. 

). ' ''    '■ 

^^^^^^^te- 

Invainyinvain! 

-; 

^'^^H^' 

Love    mourns    its 

*S  ,  ^^^_^ 

^j^P^^H[^; 

early  dead ; 

':^^g|^B|| 

bH^w '^l^^^p^ 

Hope  its  allusions 

^f^l^H 

^^Hi  (  'jPiUHw^' 

fled, 

&■ 

ffl^^^H              JUn^db^'^ 

Or  rudely  slain; 
And   Wealth    and 

-^^S^^^Sfe 

i£a^                     iWHH^?^ 

Power  prolong 

^Hl 

Bta^Lu^'  IjHKmW''!^ 

The  same,  th'  eter- 
nal song. 

^Hj^H^^ 

In  vainy  in  vain! 

1 

Mb 

Toil,  Sisyphus,  toU 

on! 
Thou*rt  many,  tho* 

but  one ! 

^^mBm 

MRmSRQ^" 

Toil    heart    and 

[•'  The  torrent  or 

1  the  hill  moans  to  the  midnight  chilL"] 

brain ! 

AND  GLIMPSES   OF  GLORY   ILLUMINE  THE  WORLD." — MACKAY. 
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T//E  NOTHINGNESS  OF  LIFE.                       287 

One— but  the  type  of  all 

8 

RoUing  the  dreadful  ball 

"i 

I 

2 

< 
M 

t 

< 
a. 

§ 

in 
? 

/n  vatftf  in  vain  ! 

2 

[From  **  Studies  from  the  Antique,"  edit,  »a64.] 

< 

< 
J- 

b. 
P 

3 

^htobtftt  iEltixixxi. 

9 

i 

(A 

o 
<; 

a. 

< 

H 
N 

< 

s 

Q 

'  [This  successful  translator  and  graceful  writer  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in 
18x6,  and  educated  at  the  High  School.     He  practised  as  a  solicitor  in  his 
native  city  until  his  removal  to  Loudon  in  1846.    His  first  literary  essays 
were  made  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  **  Ben  Gualtier ; "  and  conjointly 
with  Professor  Aytoun  he  produced  the  "  Book  of  Ballads,"  and  the  *'  Poems 
and  Ballads  of  Goeth?"  (^858).     He  has  also  translated  "King  Ren^s 
Daughter,"  from  the  Danish  of  flenrik  Hartz;  and  the  dramas  of  "Cor- 
regio  "  and  **  Aladdin  "  from  Oehlenschlager ;  the  "  Odes  "  and  **  Satires  " 
of  Horace,  the  "Vita  Nuova"  of  Dante,  the  "Faust"  of  Goethe,  and 
the  poems  of  Catullus.    As  a  translator,  he  is  singularly  felicitous ;  render- 
ing both  the  form  and  spirit  of  his  original  with  equal  grace  and  accuracy.] 

X 

i 

> 

H 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  GOETHE, 

X 

h 

[Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.     Bom  1749 ;  died  1833.] 

H 

£ 

Id 

n 

"o 

I. 

THE  NOTHINGNESS  OF  LIFE. 

.J 

Hj^  ROUND  our  spirit's  dreams,  our  noblest,  best, 

0 
Q 

(A 

z 

D 

pwS     Some  base  alloy  for  ever  clings  and  grows; 

> 

0 

Once  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  possessed, 

s 
^ 

We  call  a  better  wealth  but  lying  shows. 

t 

X 

The  glorious  feelings,  those  that  most  we  prized, 

S 

E 

That  made  indeed  our  very  life  of  life. 

2 

Q 

In  the  world's  turmoil  and  ignoble  strife 
Are  seared  and  paralyzed. 

z 

< 

AND  WHAT    HATH    PASSED   AWAY   BECOMES   REALITY."— MARTIN's  GOETHE. 

,.. ,_      .                              ,  , .            1 
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"  AY,    BUT  THE   WORLD  !   THE   HEART   AND  SOUL  OF   MAN, — (gOETHE' 

U 

288                                 THEODORE  MARTIN. 

If  Fancy,  for  a  season  flushed  with  hope, 

Through  boundless  ether  soars  with  wing  unchecked, 

X 

s 

(A 

A  little  space  for  her  is  ample  scope, 

3 

When  in  Time*s  quicksands  joy  to  joy  lies  wrecked. 

(A 

< 

Anon  great  care  creeps  into  our  nether  heart, 

I 

s 
J. 

And  there  of  secret  sorrows  breeds  great  store; 

f 

0 

•< 

UneasiJy  she  sits,  and  mopes  apart, 

Q 

X 

Marring  our  joy  and  peace ;  and  evermore 

< 

a 

< 

Fresh  masks  she  dons,  to  work  us  bitter  dole ; 

CO 

2 

Turn  where  we  will,  she  haunts  our  life. 

% 

1 

As  house  and  land,  as  child  and  wife, 

i 

s 

As  fire  and  flood,  as  knife  and  poisoned  bowl. 

S  1 

2 

I  am  not  like  the  gods»  too  well  I  feel ! 

£  i 

No  X    Like  the  worm  that  writhes  in  dust  aw.  7> 

H 
U 
> 

Which,  as  it  feeds  on  dust,  the  passer  by 

1 

Stamps  into  nothkigness  beneath  his  heel^ 

M 

>• 

% 

For  what  but  dust,  mere  dust,  is  all 

> 

0 

Which,  piled  in  endless  shelf  and  press, 

W 

X 

e 

From  floor  to  roof,  contracts  this  lofty  wall  * 

s 

bT 

The  tiash,  all  frippery  and  emptiness, 

% 

Which  here  in  this  moth-swarming  hole 

Q 
2 

Cramps,  cabins,  and  confines  my  soul  ? 

z 

i 

How  shall  I  e'er  discover  here 

> 

BQ 

The  light  and  love  for  which  I  yearn  ? 

^ 

X 

S 

Is  all  my  poring  year  by  year 

< 
X 

■< 

On  books  by  thousands,  but  to  learn 

IS 

(fl 

That  mortals  have  been  wretched  everywhere, 

< 

And  only  one  been  happy  here  and  there  ? 

s 

< 

< 
X 

[From   "Faust,"  a  metaphysical  and  lyrical  drama,  founded  on  the 

C4 

1 

popular  legend  which  also  suggested  Christopher  Marlowe's   "Doctor 

a 

X 

Faustus,"  and  Philip  James  Bailey's  "  Festus."J 

< 

SOMETHING   OF  THESE   MAY   BE   LEARNED   BY  ALL."— MARTIN's  GOETHE. 
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A  SPRING  LANDSCAPE.  289 

II. 
A  SPRING  LANDSCAPE. 
BREED  from  the  ice  are  river  and  hill 

By  the  quickening  glance  of  the  gracious  spring ; 
Green  with  promise  are  valley  and  hill. 
Old  Winter,  palsied  and  shivering, 
Back  has  crept  to  his  mountains  bleak, 
And  sends  from  them,  as  he  flies  appalled, 
Showers  of  impotent  hail,  to  streak 

Jj  The  fields  that  are  green  as  emerald. 

|3  But  the  sun  no  shimmer  of  whiteness  brooks ; 

The  earth  is  through  all  her  pores  alive, 
Budding  and  bursting,  and  all  things  strive 
To  enliven  with  colours  their  winterly  looks ; 
And  the  landscape,  though  bare  of  flowers,  makes  cheer 
With  people  dressed  out  in  their  holiday  gear. 

s  Turn  round,  and  from  this  height  look  down 

Over  the  vineyards  upon  the  town. 
A  motley  medley  is  making  its  way 
Out  from  the  murky  wide- mouthed  gate. 
Blithely  they  bask  in  the  sun  to-day. 
The  Saviour's  Rising  they  celebrate, 
For  they  have  risen  themselves,  I  ween ; 
From  the  close,  damp  rooms  of  their  hovels  mean. 
From  the  bands  of  business,  and  labour,  and  care. 
From  the  gables  and  roofs  that  oppress  them  there, 
From  the  stifling  closAiess  of  street  and  lane. 
From  the  churches'  gloom-inspiring  night. 
They  all  have  emerged  into  the  light. 
But,  see  how  they  are  spreading  amain 
Across  the  gardens  and  fields,  and  how 
The  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  note, 
Is  all  alive  with  shallop  and  boat. 

YET   CANNOT   USE  EVEN  WHAT   WITHIN   IT    LIBS."— MARTIN's  GOETHE. 
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And  look,  the  last  departing  now, 

Laden  so  deeply  it  scarce  can  float. 

"5 

Far  up  on  the  hills  as  the  pathways  run, 

OS 

< 

Gay  dresses  are  glistening  in  the  sun. 

< 

s 

T 

Hark  now  the  din  of  the  village !     Here 

I 

u 

Is  the  people's  true  heaven.     With  hearty  glee 

^ 

< 

eg 

Little  and  great,  how  they  shout  and  cheer  1 

06 

< 

:5 

[From  "  Faust."    The  reader  may  compare  this  with  the  prose  version  of 
Mr.  Hayward,  and  the  poetical  version  of  Lord  Leveson  Gower] 

i 

2 
< 

III. 
THE  FISHER. 

i 

< 
a 

h 

ISSfflHE  water  plashed,  the  water  played, 

2 

(d 

1 

HM            a  fisher  sat  thereby. 

< 

0 

And  marked,  as  to  and  fro  it  swayed, 

X 

His  float  with  dreamy  eye ; 

< 

55 

AS 

s 

And  as  he  sits  and  watches  there, 

X 

U 

He  sees  the  floods  unclose. 

H 

X* 

< 
(A 

And  from  the  parting  waves  a  fair 

< 

X 

Mermaiden  slowly  rose. 

2 

She  sang  to  him  with  witching  wile, — 

2 

**  My  brood  why  wilt  thou  snare, 

5 

z 

With  human  craft  and  human  guile. 

2 

H 

X 

To  die  in  scorching  air  ? 

2 

Ah !  didst  thou  know  how  happy  we. 

S 

I: 

Who  dwell  in  waters  clear. 

i 

< 

Thou  wouldst  come  down  at  once  to  me. 

s 

H 

2 

CQ 
< 

And  rest  for  ever  here. 

0 

"  The  sun  and  ladye-moon  they  lave 

is 

Their  tresses  in  the  main. 

s 

X 

And,  breathing  freshness  from  the  wave, 
Come  doubly  bright  again. 

Q 
2 

•< 
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The  deep  blue  sky,  so  moist  and  clear, 

o 

Hath  it  for  thee  no  lure? 

0 

t 

Dost  thine  own  face  not  woo  thee  down 

"z 

3" 

Unto  our  waters  pure  ?" 

< 

The  water  rushed  and  bubbled  by — 

J 

> 

It  lapped  his  naked  feet ; 

H 

2 

He  thrilled  as  though  he  felt  the  touch 

U 

2 

£ 

Of  maiden  kisses  sweet. 

S 

K 

She  spoke  to  him,  she  sang  to  him — 

Q 
OS 

Q 
OS 

Resistless  was  her  strain — 

< 

n 

o 

b, 

Half-drawn,  he  sank  beneath  the  wave. 

td 
X 
H 

s 

And  ne'er  was  seen  again. 

g 

U 

h 
O 

M 
2 

[From  "  Ballads  of  Goethe."] 

i 

S 

■J 
a. 

< 
x 

IV. 
MIGNON'S  SONG.* 

s 

to 

2 

K^^SBNOWEST  thou  the  land  where  the  pale  citron  blows 

u 

X 

BkW     And  the  gold  orange  through  dark  foliage  glows? 

< 

s 

A  soft  wind  flutters  from  the  deep  blue  sky. 

b! 

(A 

u 

The  myrtle  blooms,  and  towers  the  laurel  high. 

2 
> 

> 

Knowest  thou  it  well  ? 

Q 
0. 

S5 

*                                             Oh  there,  with  thee! 

S 

O 

Oh  that  I  might,  my  own  beloved  one,  flee! 

u 

X 

H 
U 
2 

Knowest  thou  the  house?    On  pillars  rest  its  beams, 

< 
X 
u 

Bright  is  its  hall,  in  light  one  chamber  gleams, 

> 
0 

And  marble  statues  stand  and  look  on  me — 

i 

S 

What  have  they  done,  thou  hapless  child,  to  thee? 

0. 

S 
> 

o 

Knowest  thou  it  well  ? 

0 

s 

> 

Oh  there,  with  thee! 

i 

Oh  that  I  might,  my  loved  protector,  flee  ! 

*  This  has  been  set  to  a  fine  melody  by  Beethoven. 

' 

TO   AFTER-TIMES   BEARS   RAPTURES   EVER   NEW." — MARTIN's  GOETHE. 
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Knowest  thou  the  track  that  o'er  the  mountain  goes, 

! 

Where  the  mule  threads  its  way  through  mist  and  snows, 

Z 

Where  dwelt  in  caves  the  dragon's  ancient  brood, 

< 

D 

Topples  the  crag,  and  o'er  it  roars  the  flood. 

J 

S 

Knowest  thou  it  well? 

Q 

Z 

H 

Oh  come  with  me! 

< 

1 

There  lies  our  road— O  father,  let  us  flee! 

< 

< 
0 

[From  "  Ballads  of  Goethe."    The  first  lines  have  been  imitated  by 

.J 

< 

Byron : — 

s 

ca 

*'  Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  orange  and  myrtle 

X 

Arc  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime?"  &c. 

% 

Pi 

Bride  of  Ahydos. 

£ 

Mignon's  Song  is  introduced  in  Goethe's  romance  of  "  Wilhelm  Mcbter," 

S 

bk.  iil,  c.  1.     We  subjoin  Mr.  Carlyle's  translation  of  it  :— 

s 

< 

"  Know'st  thou  the  land  where  citron-apples  bloom. 

CO 

1: 

And  oranges  like  gold  in  leafy  gloom, 

\ 

a 

A  gentle  wind  from  deep  blue  heaven  blows, 

00 

2 

M 

The  myrtle  thick,  and  high  the  laurel  grows  ? 

I 

a 

Know'st  thou  it  then? 

% 

S 

'Tisthere!  'tis  there! 

5j 

a. 

0  my  true  loved  one,  thou  with  me  must  go  1 

tt 

"  Know'st  thou  the  house,  its  porch  with  pillars  tall. 

O 

S 

The  rooms  do  glitter,  glitters  bright  the  hall, 

X 
< 

And  marble  statues  stand,  and  look  each  one : 

o!: 

X 

o 

What's  this,  poor  child,  to  thee  they've  done  ? 

b) 

§ 

Know'st  thou  it  then  ? 

2 

S 

•Tis  there  !  'tis  there  !                           • 

V 

O  my  protector,  thou  with  me  must  go  ! 

"  Know'st  thou  the  hill,  the  bridge  that  hangs  on  cloud? 

< 

> 

The  mules  in  mist  grope  o'er  the  torrent  loud, 

^ 

S 

In  caves  lie  coiled  the  dragon's  ancient  brood. 

U* 

s 

The  crag  leaps  down  and  over  it  the  flood : 

Know'st  thou  it  then  ? 

'Tis  there  !  'tis  there ! 

s 

Our  way  runs;  0  my  father,  wilt  thou  go?" 

S 
0 

"  Wilhelm  heard  the  sound  of  music  before  his  door.     He  opened  it ; 

z 

< 

< 

Mignon  came  in,  and  sang  him  the  song  we  have  just  given  above. 

> 

U 

"  The  music  and  general  expression  of  it  pleased  our  friend  extremely. 

s 

o 

though  he  could  not  understand  all  the  words.     He  made  her  once  more 

U 

Z 

repeat  the  stanzas  and  explain  them;  he  wrote  them  down,  and  translated 

S 

them  into  his  native  lan^age.     But  the  originality  of  its  turns  he  could 

YON  SURGING  THRONG,   OH,   VEIL   IT  FROM    MY  VIEW  1 
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imitate  only  from  afar ;  its  childlike  innocence  of  expression  vanished  from 
it  in  the  process  of  reducing  its  broken  phraseology  to  uniformity,  and  com- 
bining its  disjointed  parts.  The  charm  of  the  tune,  moreover,  was  entirely 
incomparable. 

"  She  began  every  verse  in  a  stately  and  solemn  manner,  as  if  she  wished 
to  draw  attention  towards  something  wonderful,  as  if  she  had  something 
weighty  to  communicate.  In  the  third  line  her  tones  became  deeper  and 
gloomier ;  the  '  know'st  thou  it  then  ?'  was  uttered  with  a  show  of  mystery 
and  eager  circumspectness ;  in  the  '  *tis  there  !  'tis  there  ! '  lay  a  boundless 
longing ;  and  her  *  with  me  must  go  ! '  she  modified  at  each  repetition,  so 
that  now  it  appeared  to  entreat  and  implore,  now  to  impel  and  persuade 

"  On  finishing  her  song  for  the  second  time,  she  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
looked  keenly  at  Wilhelm,  and  asked  him,  *  Know'st  thou  the  land?*  '  It 
must  mean  Italy,'  said  Wilhelm;  'where  didst  thou  get  the  little  song?' 
*  Italy  1 '  said  Mignon,  with  an  earnest  air :  '  if  thou  go  to  Italy,  take  me 
along  with  thee ;  for  I  am  too  cold  here  !'  '  Hast  thou  been  there  already, 
little  dear?'  said  Wilhelm.  But  the  child  was  silent,  and  nothing  more 
could  be  got  out  o{her:*—JVilAe/m  MeisUr's  Apprenticeship,  bk.  iii.,  c.  i.] 


[Massev  Is  one  of  the  people's  poets.  He  was  bom  at  Tring,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, on  the  28th  of  May  1828,  of  poor  and  humble  parents,  and  his 
early  years  were  spent  in  a  silk-mill  and  a  straw-plait  factory.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  National  School,  and  soon  acquired  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  drinking  deep  of  "  the 
Pierian  spring."  In  1843  ^^  repaired  to  London,  gaining  his  livelihood  as 
an  errand-boy,  and  afterwards  as  a  tradesman,  until  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  trust  to  his  pen  for  support.  His  "Voices  of  Freedom"  were 
published  in  1849 ;  "  The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel,  and  other  Poems,"  in 
1855;  "Craigcrook  CajJtle"  in  1856;  and  "Havelock's  March"  in  1861. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  prose  work  on  "  Shakspeare's  Sonnets ; "  and, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  issued  another  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  A  Tale  of 
Eternity"  (1870).  His  poems  are  remarkable  for  their  fluency,  vividness  of 
expression,  tenderness,  fire,  and  opulence  of  imagery.] 


NOT  LOST,   BUT  GONE  BEFORE." 

N  this  dim  world  of  clouding  cares, 
We  rarely  know,  tUl  wildered  eyes 
See  white  wings  lessening  up  the  skies. 

The  angels  with  us  unawares. 
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And  thou  hast  stolen  a  jewel,  Death  ! 
Shall  light  thy  dark  up  like  a  star, 
A  Beacon  kindling  from  afar 

Our  light  of  love  and  fainting  faith. 

T 

Q 

Z 

i 

Tlirough  tears  it  gleams  perpetually. 

And  glitters  through  the  thickest  glooms. 
Till  the  eternal  morning  comes 

To  light  us  o'er  the  Jasper  Sea. 

Z, 

H 

3 

H 
X 
H 
b. 
O 

D 
O 

With  our  best  branch  in  tenderest  leaf, 

We've  strewn  the  way  our  Lord  doth  come ; 
And,  ready  for  the  harvest-home, 

His  Reapers  bind  our  ripest  sheaf. 

h 

S 

o 

H 
K 

D 
f- 

D 

U 

H 
X 

h 

£ 

Our  beautiful  Bird  of  light  hath  fled  : 
Awhile  she  sat  with  folded  wings, 
Sang  round  us  a  few  hoverings. 

Then  straightway  into  glory  sped. 

X 
h 

H 

Q 

Z 

£ 

(A 

i 

< 

3 

< 

And  white- winged  angels  nurture  her; 

With  heaven's  white  radiance  robed  and  crowned, 

And  all  Love's  purple  glory  round, 
She  summers  on  the  Hills  of  Myrrh. 

z 

< 

z 

< 

X 

1 

D 

o 

0 

< 
H 

Through  childhood's  morning-land,  serene 
She  walked  betwixt  us  twain,  like  Love ; 
While,  in  a  robe  of  light  above. 

Her  better  angel  walked  unseen, 

1 

Q 
O 

Till  Life's  highway  grew  bleak  and  wild  ; 
Then,  lest  her  starry  garments  trail 
In  mire,  heart  bleed,  and  courage  fail. 

The  angel's  arms  caught  up  the  child. 

g 

FROM   ONE  BRIEF  LIFE  ETERNAL  SUFFERING." — MASSEV. 

-         • 
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Her  wave  of  life  hath  backward  rolled 

To  the  Great  Ocean;  on  whose  shore 

We  wander  up  and  down,  to  store 
Some  treasures  of  the  times  of  old: 

i 

And  aye  we  seek  and  hunger  on 
For  precious  pearls  and  relics  rare, 
Strewn  on  the  sands  for  us  to  wear 

J 

< 
Z 

u 

X 
H 

At  heart,  for  love  of  her  tliat's  gone. 

X 
Z. 

O 
X 

< 

Oh  weep  no  more !  there  yet  is  balm 
In  Gilead  !     Love  doth  ever  shed 

u 

o 

< 

D 
X 

Rich  healing  where  it  nestles— spread 
O'er  desert  pillows,  some  green  palm. 

Q 
O 
O 

U 

'4i 

Q 

< 

i 
s 

o 

Strange  glory  streams  through  Life's  wild  rents, 
And  through  the  open  door  of  Death 
We  see  the  heaven  that  beckoneth 

1 

To  the  Beloved  going  hence. 

o 

God's  ichor  fills  the  hearts  that  bleed ; 

H 

g 

H 

1 

The  best  fruit  loads  the  broken  bough; 
And  in  the  wounds  our  sufferings  plough. 
Immortal  Love  sows  sovereign  seed. 

1 

X 

•2 

I 

fFrom  "  The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel."] 

z 

z 

< 

s 

< 

p 

ENGLAND  GOES  TO  BATTLE. 

Q 
< 

s   . 

npMOW,  glory  to  our  England, 
iBbS        As  she  rises,  calm  and  grand, 

With  the  ancient  spirit  in  her  eyes, — 
The  good  sword  in  her  hand  ! 

THE  vanishing   UPSTROKES  SO   INVISIBLY   FINE  1  "— MASSEV. 
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Our  royal  right  on  battle-ground 

3 

o 

Was  aye  to  bear  the  brunt : 

1 

X 

Ho !  brave  heart,  for  one  passionate  bound. 

s 

S 

And  take  thy  place  in  front ! 

h 

Now,  glory  to  our  England, 

0 

As  she  rises,  calm  and  grand, 

I 

0 

With  the  ancient  spirit  in  her  eyes,— 

td 

Q 

< 

The  good  sword  in  her  hand  ! 

X 

Who  would  not  fight  for  England  ? 

2 

X 

Who  would  not  fling  a  life 

fe 

r  the  ring,  to  meet  a  tyrant's  gage. 

a 

< 

And  glory  in  the  strife  ? 

I 

X 

Her  stem  is  thorny,  but  doth  burst 

8 

g 

A  glorious  Rose  a-top ! 

S 

5 

And  shall  our  dear  Rose  wither?     First 

OS 

Q 

2 

We'll  drain  life's  dearest  drop  ! 

< 

Who  would  not  fight  for  England  ? 

s 
0 

X 

S 

Who  would  not  fling  a  life 

X 

I'  the  ring,  to  meet  a  tyrant's  gage. 

s 

z 

< 

And  glory  in  the  strife  ? 

X 

> 
< 
X 

To  battle  goes  our  England, 

< 

o 

X 

All  as  gallant  and  as  gay 

g 

a. 

As  lover  to  the  altar,  on 

H 
^ 

A  merry  marriage-day. 

H 
X 

s 

A  weary  night  she  stood  to  watch 

g 

fr- 

The  battle-dawn  up-rolled ; 

z 
< 

s 

3 

And  her  spirit  leaps  within,  to  match 

i 

o 

The  noble  deeds  of  old. 

s 

> 
X 

To  battle  goes  our  England, 

5 

All  as  gallant  and  as  gay 
As  lover  to  the  altar,  on 
A  merry  marriage-day. 

BELOW,    ARE  ALSO   WORTHIEST   ABOVE.   —GERALD   MASSEY. 
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Now,  fair  befall  our  England, 

< 

On  her  proud  and  perilous  road  : 

s 

1 

And  woe  and  wail  to  those  who  make 

< 

s 

Her  footprints  red  with  blood. 

3 

i 

Up  with  our  red-cross  banner— roll 

■< 

as 

H 

> 

A  thunder-peal  of  drums  ! 

J 

m 
Q 

Fight  on  there,  every  valiant  soul, 

1 

Q 

And,  courage  !  England  comes ! 

06 

Now,  fair  befall  our  Englaftd, 

% 

s 

On  her  proud  and  perilous  road  : 

5 

O 

And  woe  and  wail  to  those  who  make 

i 

< 
K 

Her  footprints  red  with  blood  ! 

< 

3 

Now,  victory  to  our  England ! 

a 
> 

■J 
o 

And  where'er  she  lifts  her  hand 

t 

In  Freedom's  fight,  to  rescue  Right, 

H 

:^ 

God  bless  the  dear  old  land  ! 

< 

And  when  the  storm  has  passed  away. 

0 

< 
S 

In  glpry  and  in  calm 

(4 

May  she  sit  down  i'  the  green  0'  the  day, 

d 
u 

m 

And  sing  her  peaceful  psalm  ! 

2 

I 

Now,  victory  to  our  England  ! 

< 

s 

z 

Q 

And  where'er  she  lifts  her  hand 

a: 

3 

o 

In  Freedom's  fight,  to  rescue  Right, 

I 

(0 

God  bless  the  dear  old  land ! 

n 

[This  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Russia,  1854-55.] 

(A 

% 

g 

S 

» 

THE  KINGLIEST  KINGS. 

I 

>> 
0 

S 

|P|y||0  !  ye  who  in  the  noble  work 

2 

z 
1 ^ • 1 

I.B.1I         ^v^  scorn,  as  flames  draw  air. 
And  in  the  way  where  lions  lurk, 
God's  image  bravely  bear ; 

2 


HER   DEWS   ALONG  THE  PATHWAY  WE   MUST  TREAD." — MASSBY. 
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Ho  !  trouble-tried  and  torture-torn, 

The  Kingliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

Life's  glory,  like  the  bow  in  heaven. 

? 

Still  springeth  from  the  cloud ; 

i 

< 

And  soul  ne'er  soared  the  starry  Seven, 

< 

s 

Q 

But  pain's  fire-chariot  rode. 

s 

.J 

They've  battled  best  who've  boldest  borne, 

>-> 
< 

I 

The  Kingliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

J 

g 
^ 

The  martyr's  fire-crown  on  the  brow 

X 

s 

Doth  into  glory  bum ; 

2 

o 

And  tears  that  from  Love's  torn  heart  flow, 

0 
.J 

< 

To  pearls  of  spirit  turn. 

0 

Our  dearest  hopes  in  pangs  are  bom, 

S 

o 

The  Kingliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

o 

As  beauty  in  Death's  cerement  shrouds, 

H 
X 
h 

2 

And  stars  bejewel  night, 

0 

o 

God's  splendours  live  in  dim  heart-clouds,  - 

0 

2 

g 

And  suffering  worketh  might. 

2 

n 

The  mirkest  hour  is  mother  0'  mom. 

H 

The  Kingliest  Kings  are  crowned  \^4th  thom. 

1 

5 

D 
O 

•< 

[From  "  Craigcrook  Castle,  and  Other  Poems."] 

< 
X 

H 

% 

X 
u 

BUT   IT   SHALL  BE   FULFILLED   ABOVE." — GERALD   MASSEY. 
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< 

®.  ^El.  XHmr. 

0 

s 

J 

z 

3 

[Of  Moir,  once  well  known  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood  under  the 

< 

> 

5 
n 

synonym  of  Delta  (A),  Professoi  Wilson  says :  "  He  has  produced  many 

z 

t 

original  pieces  which  will  possess  a  permanent  place  in  the  poetry  of  Scot- 

Q 

> 

land.     Delicacy  and  grace  characterize  his  happiest  compositions ;  some 

> 

s 

of  them  are  beautiful  in  a  cheerful  spirit  that  has  only  to  look  on  nature  to 

^ 

5 

be  happy,  and  others  breathe  the  simplest  and  purest  pathos.    His  scenery. 

> 

^ 

whether  sea-coast  or  inland,  is  always  truly  Scottish;  and  at   times  his 

X 

X 

pen  drops  touches  of  light  on  minute  objects,  that  till  then  had  slumbered 

> 

1- 

4; 

in  the  shade,  but  now  *  shine  well  where  they  stand'  or  lie,  as  component 

s 

s 

and  characteristic  parts  of  our  Lowland  landscapes." 

§ 

David  Macbeth  Moir  was  bom  at  Musselburgh,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1798. 

h 

In  his  native  town  he  practised  for  many  years  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  so 

X 
h 

h 

highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-townsmen  that,  on  his  death  in  1851,  they 

.J 

■< 
X 

erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.     His  finest  compositions  appeared  in 

> 

0 

§ 

works,  in  two  volumes  in  1852.     He  was  also  the  author  of  "  The  Auto- 

h 

biography  of  Mansie  Waugh,"  a  humorous  tale  of  Scottish  life,  and  of 

•*  Sketches  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  Last  Half-Century. "J 

CQ 
1 

3 

h 

Q 
Z 

CASA  WAPPY. 

s 

Q 
U 

[Casa  Wappy  was  the  pet  name  of  an  infant  son  of  the  poet,  snatched 

s 

0 

X 

away  suddenly  after  a  very  brief  illness.] 

5 

BPRND  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home, 

S 

h 

S 

^^                Our  fond,  dear  boy— 

X 
H 

3 

The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come. 

« 

Where  life  is  joy  ? 

< 

g 

<< 

Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth. 

Z 
< 

OS 

Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth ; 

« 

£ 

Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  death, 

fid 

Casa  Wappy ! 

(4 

Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell. 

0 

^ 

As  closed  thine  eye ; 

2§ 

Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell 

>■ 

When  thou  didst  die ; 

WE  CHASE  THE  AIRY   BUBBLES  OF  THE   BRAIN  ; 

1 
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Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee, 
Sighs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
Of  our  unfathomed  agony, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

s 

o 

£  Thou  wert  a  vision  of  delight, 

H  To  bless  us  given ; 

Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaven  : 

So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 

Even  less  thine  own  self  than  a  part 

Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Thy  bright,  brief  day  knew  no  decline  ; 
i  'Twas  cloudless  joy  ; 

Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine, 

Beloved  boy ! 
This  mom  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay, 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay. 
And  ere  a  third  shone,  clay  was  clay, 
Casa  Wappy! 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride. 

Earth's  undefiled ; 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst  not  died, 

Our  dear,  sweet  child  ! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  time  would  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Do  what  I  may,  go  where  I  will. 
Thou  meet'st  my  sight ; 

There  dost  thou  glide  before  me  still — 
A  form  of  light ! 

TO  .FIT   us   FOR  A    DREAD  ETERNITY." — MOIR. 
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I  feel  thy  breath  upon  my  cheek — 
I  see  thee  smile,  I  hear  thee  speak — 
Till,  oh  !  my  heart  is  like  to  break, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Methinks  thou  smil*st  before  me  now, 

With  glance  of  stealth  ; 
The  hair  thrown  back  from  thy  full  brow, 

In  buoyant  health ; 
I  see  thine  eyes'  deep  violet  light, 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  camationed  bright, 
Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  and  white, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall, 

Thy  bat,  thy  bow, 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet,  club  and  ball ; 
I  But  where  art  thou  ? 

A  comer  holds  thine  empty  chair. 
Thy  playthings  idly  scattered  there 
But  speak  to  us  of  dire  despair, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Even  to  the  last  thy  every  word — 

To  glad,  to  grieve — 

Was  sweet  as  sweetest  song  of  bird. 

On  summer's  eve ; 
s 
g  In  outward  beauty  undecayed. 

Death  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade. 

And  like  the  rainbow  thou  didst  fade, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

We  mourn  for  thee  when  blind  blank  night 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  mom's  first  light 

Reddens  the  hills ; 

glowed,    like   a    dream   of   bright   romance." — MOIR. 
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The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 

All,  to  the  wallflower  and  wild  pea. 

Are  changed — ^we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 

e£ 

Casa  Wappy ! 

0 

s 

1 

And  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

J 

Of  casual  mirth, 

< 

Q 

T 

It  doth  not  own,  whatever  may  seem. 

Id 
U 

An  inward  birth : 

< 

u 

A. 

We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair ; 

z 

Z 

We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer ! 

< 

< 

All  day  we  miss  thee,  everywhere. 

Casa  Wappy ! 

< 

< 

X 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go, 

< 

0 

b. 

o 

In  life's  spring  bloom, 

X 

H 

i 

< 

Down  to  the  appointed  house  below. 

g 

The  silent  tomb. 

£ 

(A 

But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree. 

0 

iA 

The  cuckoo  and  the  "busy  bee," 

(d 

H 

06 

Return— but  with  them  bring  not  thee, 

X 

< 
Z 

Casa  Wappy ! 

X 

'Tis  so  ;  but  can  it  be  (while  flowers 

1 

Revive  again) 

s 

Man's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  ours 

3 

s 

For  aye  remain  ? 

< 

s 

Oh !  can  it  be,  that  o'er  the  grave 

s 

The  grass,  renewed,  should  early  wave, 

> 

Yet  God  forget  our  child  to  save  ? 

0 

CO 

Casa  Wappy ! 

H 

It  cannot  be ;  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die, 

Life  were  a  mockery,  thought  were  woe, 

And  truth  a  lie ; 

TO   RLSE   UNSULLIED   FROM   SUCH   A   STREAM?" — MOIR. 
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Heaven  ^ere  a  coinage  of  the  brain. 

§ 

Religion  frenzy,  virtue  vain, 

s 

t 

And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 

0 

s 

m 

X 

Casa  Wappy ! 

J 

Then  be  to  us,  O  dear,  lost  child, 

t 

o 

With  beam  of  love, 

< 

A  star,  death's  uncongenial  wild 

H 

% 

td 

Smiling  above ; 

9 

h 

Soon,  soon  thy  little  feet  have  trod 

0 

S 

a 

The  skyward  path,  the  seraph's  road. 

0 

a 

2 

fc 

That  led  thee  back  from  man  to  God, 

X 
0 

2 

Casa  Wappy ! 

< 

H 

Yet  'tis  sweet  balm  to  our  despair, 

H 

S 

H 

Fond,  fairest  boy, 

t 

>•* 

< 

That  heaven  is  God's,  and  thou  art  tliere 

Z 

■< 

With  him  in  joy  : 

< 

There  past  is  death  in  all  its  woes. 

s 

1 

There  beauty's  stream  for  ever  flows. 

% 

C 

And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows. 

(fl 

z 

< 

Casa  Wappy ! 

X 

>• 

Farewell,  then— for  a  while,  farewell — 

z 

(0 

g 

2 

Pride  of  my  heart ! 

k 
g 

8 

J5 

It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell 

s 

H 

Thus  torn  apart : 

M 

Time's  shadows,  like  the  shuttle,  flee : 

X 
H 

■< 

And,  dark  howe'er  life's  night  may  be, 

1 

to 

Beyond  the  grave  111  meet  with  thee, 

•J 

1 

Casa  Wappy ! 

& 
X 
H 

[From  Dr.  Moir's  "  Miscellaneous  Poetical  Works."] 

HALF  LOST   IN  YEARS,    THE   FRAGMENT  OF  A   DREAM." — MOIR. 
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[James  Montgomery  was  bom  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  November  4, 
1 771.  He  was  educated  at  the  Moravian  school  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds, 
and  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  grocer ;  but  having  a  strong  predilection 
for  a  literary  life,  he  visited  London,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  publisher 
for  his  poems.  Failing  in  this,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  newspaper  office  at 
Sheffield,  where,  after  a  few  years,  he  established  the  Sheffield  Iris,  a 
weekly  journal,  which  he  conducted  with  equal  energy  and  ability  up  to 
the  year  1825.  He  then  retired  on  a  moderate  competence  honourably 
won  by  a  life  of  labour,  and  on  a  pension  of  ;C2oo  conferred  by  Government, 
to  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  lettered  ease  and  the  society  of  admiring  friends. 
He  died  in  1854,  aged  eighty-three.  His  principal  works  are :— "  The 
Wanderer  in  Switzerland "  (x8o6) ;  "The  West  Indies"  (1808);  "The 
World  before  the  Flood"  {1813);  "  Greenland"  (1819) ;  and  "Th«  Pelican 
Island"  (1821). 

"  All  Mr.  Montgomery's  poems,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  "  are  stamped 
with  the  character  of  the  man.  Most  of  them  are  breathings  of  his  own 
devout  spirit,  either  delighted  or  awed  by  a  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness 
and  mercy  towards  itself,  or  tremblingly  alive,  not  in  mere  sensibility  to 
human  virtues  and  joys,  crimes  and  sorrows,  for  that  often  belongs  to  the 
diseased  and  depraved,  but  in  solemn,  moral,  and  religious  thought,  to  all 
of  good  or  evil  befalling  his  brethren  of  mankind.  '  A  sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  the  ground,*  a  flower  of  the  field  cannot  wither  immediately  before  his 
eyes,  without  awakening  in  his  heart  such  thoughts  as  we  may  believe 
Cod  intended  should  be  awakened  even  by  such  thoughts  as  these ;  for 
the  fall  of  a  sparrow  is  a  Scriptural  illustration  of  his  providence,  and  his 
hand  formed  the  lily,  whose  array  is  more  royal  than  was  that  of  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory. "J 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

ONG  lay  the  ocean-paths  from  man  concealed ; 
Light  came  from  heaven,— the  magnet  was  revealed, 
A  surer  star  to  guide  the  seaman's  eye 
Than  the  pale  glory  of  the  northern  sky ; 
Alike  ordained  to  shine  by  night  and  day. 
Through  calm  and  tempest,  with  unsetting  ray ; 
Where'er  the  mountains  rise,  the  billows  roll, 
Still  with  strong  impulse  turning  to  the  pole, 

WHERE  SIN   HATH   TRACKED  TEN  THOUSAND  WAYS." — MONTGOMERY. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA.  3^5 

True  as  the  sun  is  to  the  morning  true, 
Though  light  as  film,  and  trembling  as  the  dew. 

Then  man  no  longer  plied  with  timid  oar, 
And  failing  heart,  along  the  windward  shore ; 
Broad  to  the  sky  he  turned  his  fearless  sail. 
Defied  the  adverse,  wooed  the  favouring  gale ; 
Bared  to  the  storm  his  adamantine  breast, 

s  Or  soft  on  ocean's  lap  lay  down  to  rest ; 

While  free,  as  clouds  the  liquid  ether  sweep,  'i,i 

His  white-winged  vessels  coursed  the  unbounded  deep ; 
From  clime  to  clime  the  wanderer  loved  to  roam, 
The  waves  his  heritage,  the  world  his  home. 

Then  first  Columbus,  with  the  mighty  hand 
Of  grasping  genius,  weighed  the  sea  and  land ; 
The  floods  overbalanced : — where  the  tide  of  light. 
Day  after  day,  rolled  down  the  gulf  of  night. 
There  seemed  one  waste  of  waters.     Long  in  vain 
His  spirit  brooded  o'er  the  Atlantic  main ; 
When  sudden  as  creation  burst  from  nought. 
Sprang  a  new  world  through  his  stupendous  thought, 

g  Light,  order,  beauty ! — While  his  mind  explored 

The  unveiling  mystery,  his  heart  adored ; 
Where'er  sublime  imagination  trod. 
He  heard  the  voice,  he  saw  the  face  of  God 
Far  from  the  western  cliffs  he  cast  his  eye 
O'er  the  wide  ocean  stretching  to  the  sky : 

i  In  calm  magnificence  the  sun  declined. 

And  left  a  paradise  of  clouds  behind : 
Proud  at  his  feet,  with  pomp  of  pearl  and  gold, 
The  billows  in  a  sea  of  glory  rolled. 

"  Ah  !  on  this  sea  of  glory  might  I  sail. 
Track  the  bright  sun,  and  pierce  the  eternal  veil 
That  hides  those  lands,  beneath  Hesperian  skies. 
Where  daylight  sojourns  till  our  morrow  rise  ! " 

UTTERED  OR   UNEXPRESSED." — MONTGOMERY. 

~ia)  22 
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Thoughtful  he  wandered  on  the  beach  alone ; 

X 

u 
s 
o 

Mild  o'er  the  deep  the  vesper  planet  shone. 
The  eye  of  evening,  brightening  through  the  west 
Till  the  sweet  moment  when  it  shut  to  rest : 

> 

X 
U 

0 

c 

**  Whither,  O  golden  Venus!  art  thou  fled? 

0 

a. 
1 

Not  in  the  ocean-chambers  lies  thy  bed ; 

S 
1 

1 

0 

S 

td 

X 

Round  the  dim  world  thy  glittering  chariot  drawn 
Pursues  the  twilight,  or  precedes  the  dawn  ; 
Thy  beauty  noon  and  midnight  never  see. 
The  morn  and  eve  divide  the  year  with  thee.** 

Q 

Soft  fell  the  shades,  till  Cynthia's  slender  bow 

2 
< 

2 

Crested  the  furthest  wave,  then  sunk  below : 

1;^ 

1 

-1 
b 
b 

< 

0 

**  Tell  me,  resplendent  guardian  of  the  night, 
Circling  the  sphere  in  thy  perennial  flight. 
What  secret  path  of  heaven  thy  smiles  adorn, 
What  nameless  sea  reflects  thy  gleaming  horn?" 
Now  earth  and  ocean  vanished,  all  serene 

X 

0 

(d 

X 

H 

< 

< 

2 

H 

£ 

s 

8 
1 

The  starry  firmament  alone  was  seen; 

Through  the  slow,  silent  hours,  he  watched  the  host 

Of  midnight  suns  in  western  darkness  lost, 

Till  Night  himself,  oi^  shadowy  pinions  borne. 

Fled  o'er  the  mighty  waters,  and  the  morn 

Danced  on  the  mountains.     "  Lights  of  heaven  ! "  he 

H 

»f 

•J 
< 
h 

2 

A. 

£ 

**  Lead  on ; — I  go  to  win  a  glorious  bride :         [cried, 

u 

X 

Q 
M 

D 
H 

Si 

> 

Fearless  o'er  galfe  unknown  I  urge  my  way, 
Where  peril  prowls,  and  shipwreck  lurks  for  prey: 
Hope  swells  my  sail ; — in  spirit  I  behold 
That  maiden  world,  twin-sister  of  the  old. 

! 

0 

2 
U 
X 

By  nature  nursed  beyond  the  jealous  sea. 
Denied  to  ages,  but  betrothed  to  me." 

X 

The  winds  were  prosperous,  and  the  billows  bore 
The  brave  adventurer  to  the  promised  shore ; 
Far  in  the  west,  arrayed  in  purple  light. 
Dawned  the  new  world  on  his  enraptured  sight  : 

THE  christian's   NATIVE   AIR."— MONTGOMERY. 
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Not  Adam,  loosened  from  the  encumbering  earth, 
Waked  by  the  breath  of  God  to  instant  birth, 
With  si^'eeter,  wilder  wonder  gazed  around. 
When  life  within  and  light  without  he  found ; 
When,  all  creation  rushing  o'er  his  soul. 
He  seemed  to  live  and  breathe  throughout  the  whole. 
So  felt  Columbus,  when,  divinely  fair, 
At  the  last  look  of  resolute  despair, 
The  Hesperian  isles,  from  distance  dimly  blue. 
With  gradual  beauty  opened  on  his  view. 
In  that  proud  moment,  his  transported  mind 
The  moniing  and  the  evening  worlds  combined, 
And  made  the  sea,  that  sundered  them  before, 
A  bond  of  peace,  uniting  shore  to  shore. 
Vain,  visionary  hope!  rapacious  Spain 
Followed  her  hero's  triumph  o'er  the  main ; 
Her  hardy  sons,  in  fields  of  battle  tried. 
Where  Moor  and  Christian  desperately  died, — 
A  rabid  race,  fanatically  bold. 
And  steeled  to  cruelty  by  lust  of  gold, — 
Traversed  the  waves,  the  unknown  world  explored. 
The  cross  their  standard,  but  their  faith  the  sword : 
Their  steps  were  graves ;  o'er  prostrate  realms  they  trod ; 
They  worshipped  Mammon  while  they  vowed  to  God. 

[From  "The  West  Indies,"  part  i.] 


AND  WALK   IN   HOLINESS  BELOW  TO   HOLINESS   ABOVE." — ^JAMES   MONGOMERV. 
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THE  COMMON  LOT. 

S  IfRQ^^^*  ^"  ^^  flight  of  ages  past, 

2  mRU        There  lived  a  man : — And  who  was  he  ? 

Mortal !  howe*er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
Y  That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown  : 

His  name  hath  perished  from  the  earth ; 
This  truth  survives  alone  : — 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 

Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 
His  bliss  and  woe, — ^a  smile,  a  tear! 

Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 

The  changing  spirit's  rise  and  fall ; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 

For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffered — but  his  pangs  are  o'er ; 

Enjoyed — but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends — ^his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 

And  foes — ^his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved — but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
,     Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb ; 
Oh  !  she  was  fair ! — ^but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

THE  WORDS  OF  WISDOM   FALL."— MONTGOMERY. 
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"  STRANGERS  AND   PILGRIMS   HERE   BELOW,— (MONTGOMERY) 
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He  saw — whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encountered — all  that  troubles  thee ; 

He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 

>: 

"5^ 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

s 

s 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 

z 
0 
S 

o 

s 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

J 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light. 

f 

To  him  exist  in  vain. 

(A 

< 

The  cloud  and  sunbeams  o'er  his  eye 

X 
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That  once  their  shade  and  glory  threw. 

X 

•J) 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 

c 

X 
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No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

z 
< 
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The  annals  of  the  human  race. 

< 

S5 

Their  ruins  since  the  world  began. 

< 

u 

Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 

"^ 

Than  this,  —There  lived  a  man ! 
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[From  Montgomery's  "Miscellaneous  Poems."] 
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WE  TO   A   LAND  OF   PROMISE  GO." — JAMES   MONTGOMERY. 
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*  LIKE  ECHO,   SENDING  BACK   SWEET   MUSIC,    FRAUGHT — (MOORE) 


310  THOMAS  MOORE. 


[The  characteristics  of  Moore's  poetry  have  been  described  by  William 
Hazlitt  in  terms  not  less  brilliant  than  accurate. 

His  verse,  he  says,  is  like  a  shower  of  beauty ;  a  dance  of  images ;  a 
stream  of  music ;  or  like  the  spray  of  the  waterfaU,  tinged  by  the  morning  5 
beam  with  rosy  light.  The  peculiar  distinction  of  his  style  is  this  continu-  ^ 
ous  and  incessant  flow  of  voluptuous  thoughts  and  shining  allusions.  He 
ought  to  write  with  a  crystal  pen  on  silver  paper.  His  subject  is  set  off  by 
a  da2zling  veil  of  poetic  diction,  like  a  wreath  of  flowers  gemmed  with 
innumerous  dew-drops,  that  weep,  tremble,  and  glitter  in  liquid  softness  and 
pearly  light,  while  the  song  of  birds  ravishes  the  ear,  and  languid  odours 
breathe  around,  and  Aurora  opens  Heaven's  smiling  portals,  peris  and 
nymphs  peep  through  the  golden  glades,  and  an  angel's  wing  glances  over 
the  glossy  scene.  In  Milton  we  meet  with  many  prosaic  lines,  either  be- 
cause the  subject  does  not  require  raising,  or  because  they  are  necessary 
to  connect  the  story,  or  serve  as  a  relief  to  other  passages ;  there  is  not 
such  a  thing  to  be  found  in  all  Mr.  Moore's  writings.  His  volumes  pre- 
sent us  with  **  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets,"  but  we  cannot  add, 
"  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns."  § 

Still  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  in  some  of  his  minor  poems  Moore  p 
has  opened  the  very  springs  of  pathos,  and  that  in  his  music  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  pathetic  cadence  which  moves  to  tears.  His  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  is 
an  Oriental  beauty,  loaded  with  ornament,  and  flashing  with  jewellery ; 
but  many  of  his  "Irish  Melodies"  are  like  the  maidens  of  his  own  green 
isle — artlessly  beautiful,  with  a  strange  power  over  the  heart  His  satires, 
moreover,  are  inspired  by  the  most  exquisite  wit — the  shafts  discharged 
from  his  bow  are  all  tipped  with  diamonds.  % 

His  life  was  undistinguished  by  notable  events.  Bom  at  Dublin,  May  ^ 
28,  1779,  of  respectable  parents,  he  received  a  careful  education ;  began  to 
rhyme  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  read  and  write ;  in  1793  was  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  in  1799  proceeded  to  London,  studied  law,  and 
translated  Anacreon.  In  1802  he  issued  a  volume  of  amatory  poems,  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Thomas  Little,  of  which  he  had  the  grace  in  later  life 
to  be  ashamed.  He  was  plunged  into  some  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
a  deputy  whom  he  had  appointed  to  discharge  his  duties  in  an  official  situa- 
tion at  Bermuda ;  they  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  his  facile  and  fertile  genius, 
and  in  1806  he  published  a  collection  of  "  Odes  and  Epistles,"  whose  melli- 
fluous versification  and  happy  descriptive  power  immediately  gained  the 
public  ear.  Embracing  Whig  politics,  he  issued  a  succession  of  light,  airy, 
and  sparkling  satires,  such  as  English  literature  had  never  before  seen,  and 
such  as  no  foreign  literature  sui  generis  excels.  In  1806  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  "  Irish  Melodies,"  the  work  on  which,  we  think,  his  fame 
will  principally  depend.  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  an  Oriental  romance  of  dazzling 
gorgeousness,  which  literally  wearies  the  reader  by  its  very  excess  of 
sweetness,  appeared  in  1817.     Then  came  '*  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris ;" 

WITH  TWICE  TH'  aerial  SWEETNESS   IT   HAD   BROUGHT!" — MOORE. 
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*'o  reason!  who  shall  say  what  spells  renew, — (moore) 

THJS  DEA  TH  OF  HA  FED.                            3 1 1 

*'  Rhymes  on  the  Road,**  the  result  of  a  Continental  tour;  "The  Loves  of 

the  Angels  ;"  "The  Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ;"  and  the  prouc  tale  of 

"The  Epicurean."     He  was  also  the  author  of  Lives  of  Sheridan  and 

Byron,  of  a  History  of  Ireland,  and  of  numerous  other  works  both  in 

prose  and  poetry ;  for  though  fond  of  society — in  which  his  wit,  his  manners. 

w" 

and  his  musical  talent  eminently  fitted  him  to  shine — ^he  was  an  industrious 

ti 

labourer;  and  if  his  biographer  must  regret  his  adulation  of  rank  and 

(si 

g 

fashion,  he  must  also  do  justice  to  his  integrity  and  indefatigable  energy. 

i 

I 

3 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  overshadowed  with  mental  disease,  and 

f 

the  wit  and  poet  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  imbecility  from  which  death 

J 

s 

X 

was  a  happy  release.     He  expired  on  the  26th  of  February  1852.] 
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THE  DEATH  OF   HAFED. 
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[P^SIUT  vainly  hundreds,  thousands  bleed. 
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HBjI     Still  hundreds,  thousands  more  succeed ! — 

D 
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Countless,  as  towards  some  flame  at  night, 

g 

The  north's  dark  insects  wing  their  flight. 

H 
h 

And  quench  or  perish  in  its  light; 

< 

To  this  terrific  spot  they  pour. 

</3 

Till,  bridged  with  Moslem  bodies  o'er. 

j« 

It  bears  aloft  their  slippery  tread. 
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S 

And  o'er  the  d)ring  and  the  dead — 

< 
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Tremendous  causeway ! — on  they  pass. 

■^ 

Then,  hapless  Gebirs,  then,  alas ! 

U) 

.J 
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What  hope  was  left  for  you  ?— for  you, 

C 
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Whose  yet  warm  pile  of  sacrifice 

CQ 
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Is  smoking  in  their  vengeful  eyes ; 

j: 

S£ 

Whose  swords  how  keen,  how  fierce  they  knew, 

X 

X 
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And  bum  with  shame  to  find  how  few. 

1 

Crushed  down  by  that  vast  multitude. 

Some  found  their  graves  where  first  they  stood ; 

While  some  with  harder  struggle  died. 

And  still  fought  on  by  Hafed's  side. 

Who,  fronting  to  the  foe,  trod  back 

Towards  the  high  towers  his  gory  track ; 

WHEN    LEAST   WE  LOOK    FOR   IT,   THY   BROKEN   CLEW!" — MOORE. 
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And,  as  a  lion,  swept  away 

By  sudden  swell  of  Jordan's  pride. 

From  the  wild  cCvcrt  where  he  lay, 

Long  battles  with  th*  overwhelming  tide. 

J 

So  fought  he  back  with  fierce  delay, 

i 

And  kept  both  foes  and  fate  at  bay. 

1 

s 

But  whither  now?  their  track  is  lost. 

> 

Their  prey  escaped — guide,  torches  gone — 

J 
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By  torrent-beds  and  labyrinths  crossed, 
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The  scattered  crowd  rush  blindly  on — 

s 
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**  Cursed  be  those  tardy  lights  that  wind," 
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The  panting  cry,  **  so  far  behind  ; 
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Oh  !  for  a  bloodhound's  precious  scent, 

5 
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To  track  the  way  the  Gebir  went !  " 

b. 

X 

Vain  wish — confusedly  along 

o 
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They  rush,  more  desperate  as  more  wrong ; 

A 
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Till,  wildered  by  the  far-off  lights, 
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Yet  glittering  up  those  gloomy  heights, 

H 
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Their  footing,  mazed  and  lost,  they  miss, 
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And  down  the  darkling  precipice 

3 

Are  dashed  into  the  deep  abyss; — 
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Or  midway  hang,  impaled  on  rocks, 

2 
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A  banquet,  yet  alive,  for  flocks 

X 

X 
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Of  ravening  vultures ; — while  the  dell 
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Re-echoes  with  each  horrible  yell. 
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Those  sounds— the  last,  to  vengeance  dear, 

o 
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That  e'er  shall  ring  in  Hafed's  ear- 
Now  reached  him,  as,  aloft,  alone, 
Upon  the  steep  way  breathless  thrown, 
He  lay  beside  his  reeking  blade. 

Resigned,  as  if  life's  task  were  o'er. 
Its  last  blood-offering  amply  paid, 

And  Iran's  self  could  claim  no  more. 

"from    life  without  freedom,   oh,  who  would   not   fly!" — MOORE.' 
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*'  HOW   DEAR  TO   ME  THE   HOUR  WHEN   DAYLIGHT   DIES  1 

T//E  DEA  TH  OF  HAFED.                            3^3 

One  only  thought,  one  lingering  beam 
Now  broke  across  his  dizzy  dream 

s 

T 

Of  pain  and  weariness— 'twas  she, 
His  heart's  pure  planet,  shining  yet 

Above  the  waste  of  memory, 
When  all  life's  other  lights  were  set. 

hi 

1 
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And  never  to  his  mind  before 

0 

^ 

Her  image  such  enchantment  wore. 

h 

X 

It  seemed  as  if  each  thought  that  stained. 

a 

Each  fear  that  chilled  their  loves  was  past, 

And  not  one  cloud  of  earth  remained 

< 

gg 

Between  him  and  her  glory  cast ; 

S 

3 

As  if,  to  charms  before  so  bright. 
New  grace  from  other  worlds  was  given, 

And  his  soul  saw  her  by  the  light 
Now  breaking  o'er  itself  from  heaven  ! 

A  voice  spoke  near  him — 'twas  the  tone 

< 
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Of  a  loved  friend,  the  only  one 
Of  all  his  warriors  left  with  life. 
From  that  short  night's  tremendous  strife,— 

z 
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**  And  must  we  then,  my  chief,  die  here  ? 
Foes  round  us,  and  the  shrine  so  near  I " 
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These  words  have  roused  the  last  remains 
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Of  life  within  him—"  What,  not  yet 
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Beyond  the  reach  of  Moslem  chains  ?  " 

I 

The  thought  could  make  even  death  forget 
His  icy  bondage — with  a  bound 
He  springs,  all  bleeding,  from  the  ground. 
And  clasps  his  comrade's  arm,  now  grown 
Even  feebler,  heavier  than  his  own. 
And  up  the  painful  pathway  leads. 
Death  gaining  on  each  step  he  treads. 
Speed  them,  thou  God,  who  heard'st  their  vow ! 
They  mount — they  bleed— oh,  save  them  now — 

s 

s 
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FOR  THEN  SWEET   DREAMS  OF  OTHER   DAYS   ARISE."— MOORE. 
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The  crags  are  red  they've  clambered  o'er, 

The  rock- weed 's  dripping  with  their  gore  ; 

Thy  blade,  too,  Hafed,  false  at  length, 

Now  breaks  beneath  thy  tottering  strength  ; 
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2 

Haste,  haste,  the  voices  of  the  foe 

8 

2 

Come  near  and  nearer  from  below ; 
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t"  His  comrade  fells  dead  on  the  threshold."; 

One  effort  more — thank  Heaven  !  'tis  past 

They've  gamed  the  topmost  steep  at  last 

And  now  they  touch  the  temple's  walls, 

Now  Hafed  sees  the  fire  divine, 

When,  lo  !  his  weak,  worn  comrade  falls 

Dead  on  the  threshold  of  the  shrine. 

— 

BUT   the  scent   of  THE  ROSES  WILL  HANG  ROUND   IT   STILL. "—MOORE. 
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"  ON,   ON  TO  THE  COMBAT  ;   THB  HEROES  THAT   BLEEI>—( MOORE) 

TO  THE  FIREFLY.                                  315 

"  Alas  !  brave  soul,  too  quickly  fled, 

And  must  I  leave  thee  withering  here, 

The  sport  of  every  ruffian's  tread. 

The  mark  for  every  coward's  spear  ? 

ta 
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No,  by  yon  altar's  sacred  beams  ! " 

8 

8 

He  cries,  and  with  a  strength  that  seems 
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Not  of  this  world,  uplifts  the  frame 

CO 
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Of  the  fallen  chief,  and  towards  the  flame 

1 

Bears  him  along.     With  death-damp  hand 
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The  corpse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays, 
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Then  lights  the  consecrated  brand. 
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And  fires  the  pile,  whose  sudden  blaze, 
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Like  lightning,  bursts  o'er  Oman's  sea. 

i 

"  Now,  freedom's  God,  I  come  to  thee ! " 
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The  youth  exclaims,  and  with  a  smile 
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S 

Of  triumph  vaulting  on  the  pile, 

fid 

In  that  last  effort,  ere  the  fires 
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Have  harmed  one  glorious  limb,  expires ! 
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[From  the  "  Fire  Worshippers,'*  one  of  the  poems  introduced  in  the 
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Oriental  romance  of  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  in  which  Moore  seems  to  have  caught 

% 

something  of  Scott's  vigour  and  metrical  dash,  added  to  his  own  lavishness 

b. 
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of  allusion  and  felicity  of  phrase.] 
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TO  THE  FIREFLY. 
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[S^alHIS  morning,  when  the  earth  and  sky 
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Hm         Were  burning  with  the  blush  of  spring, 
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I  saw  thee  not,  thou  humble  fly. 

X 
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Nor  thought  upon  thy  gleaming  wing. 

"* 

But  now  the  skies  have  lost  their  hue. 

And  sunny  lights  no  longer  play, 

I  see  thee,  and  I  bless  thee  too 

For  sparkling  o'er  the  dreary  way. 

FOR  VIRTUES   AND    MANKIND   ARE  HEROES    INDEED."— MOORE. 
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"there  is  a  world,  where  souls  are  preb,— (moore) 
3 1 6  THOMA  S  MOORE. 

Oh,  let  me  hope  that  thus  for  me, 

When  life  and  love  shall  lose  their  bloom. 
Some  milder  joys  may  come,  like  thee, 
§  To  light,  if  not  to  warm,  the  gloom  ! 

[From  Moore's  "  Poetical  Works/'  Longman's  Collected  Edition.] 


RICH  AND  RARE. 

ICH  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore, 

And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore ; 
But  oh  !  her  beauty  was  far  beyond 
Her  sparkling  gems  or  snow-white  wand. 

**  Lady,  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray, 
So  lone  and  lovely,  through  this  bleak  way  V 
Are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold, 
As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold  ?  ** 

**  Sir  knight,  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm, 
No  son"  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm ; 
For  though  they  love  women  and  golden  store, 
Sir  knight,  they  love  honour  and  virtue  more !  " 

On  she  went,  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  Green  Isle. 
And  blest  for  ever  is  she  who  relied 
Upon  Erin's  honour  and  Erin's  pride  ! 

[From  the  "  Irish  Melodies." — The  ballad  is  founded  on  the  following 
anecdote :  "  The  people  were  inspired  with  such  a  spirit  of  honour,  virtue, 
and  religion,  by  the  great  example  of  Brien,  and  by  his  excellent  adminb- 
tration,  that  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  adorned  with  jewels  and  a 
costly  dress,  undertook  a  journey  alone  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  with  a  wand  only  in  her  hand,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  ring  of 
exceeding  great  value ;  and  such  an  impression  had  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  this  monarch  made  on  the  minds  of  all  the  people,  that  no  attempt 
was  made  upon  her  honour,  nor  was  she  robbed  of  her  clothes  or  jewels." — 
Warner's  History  of  Ireland^  vol.  i.,  bk.  x.] 

WHERE  TYRANTS   TAINT   NOT   NATURE'S   BLISS." — MOORE. 
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"the  heavy  trouble,  the  bewildering  care,— (morris) 

SONG  OF  THE  SEA.                                  317 

^[VV^nUiam  jQBlxrrrifif. 
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[This  true  poet  has  given  to  the  world,  of  late  years,  three  carefully 
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written  works,  inspired  by  genuine  fancy  and  characterized  by  touches  of 
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deep  earnest  feeling — "The  Legend  of  Arthur  and  Guenevere,"  "The  Life 

5 
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and  Death  of  Jason,"  and  "  The  Earthly  Paradise."    Of  the  second  of 
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these,  a  brother  poet — Algernon  Charles  Swinburne — ^not  unjustly  says : 
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**  This  'Jason'  is  a  large  and  coherent  poem,  completed  as  conceived — the 

i 
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style  throughout  on  a  level  with  the  invention.     In  direct  narrative  power. 
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09 

in  clear  forthright  manner  of  procedure,  not  seemingly  troubled  to  select. 
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to  pick,  and  sift,  and  winnow,  yet  never  superfluous  or  verbose,  never 

^ 

straggling  or  jarring;  in  these  high  qualities  it  resembles  the  work  of 

». 

H 

Chaucer.     In  this  poem  a  new  thing  of  great  price  has  been  cast  into  the 

(A 
85 

a 

English  treasure-house.     Nor  is  the  cutting  and  setting  of  the  jewel  un- 

% 

bf 

worthy  of  it— art  and  instinct  have  wrought  hand  in  hand  to  its  perfection." 

M 

3 

< 

—Fortnightly  Review,  July  1867.] 

h. 
0 
U 
0 

O 
H 

SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 

2 

< 

5 
I 

a 

H 
0 

[[iftMtfM  BITTER  sea,  tumultuous  sea, 

1 

tSM    FuU  many  an  ill  is  wrought  by  thee  !  - 

•< 
X 

X 

Unto  the  wasters  of  the  land 

as 

2 

Thou  holdest  out  thy  wrinkled  hand ; 

S 

s 

And  when  they  leave  the  conquered  town, 

s 

o 

Whose  black  smoke  makes  thy  surges  brown, 

i 

Driven  betwixt  thee  and  the  sun, 

z 

< 
X 

As  the  long  day  of  blood  is  done, 

u 

z 

g 

From  many  a  league  of  glittering  waves 

K 

s 

g 

2 

Thou  smilest  on  them  and  their  slaves. 

13 

The  thin  bright-eyed  Phoenician 

H 

1 

Thou  drawest  to  thy  waters  wan, 

0 

s 

With  ruddy  eve  and  golden  morn 

z 

Thou  temptest  him,  until,  forlorn, 
Unburied,  under  alien  skies 
Cast  up  ashore  his  body  lies. 

that  weighs  us  down  who  earn  our  bread."— morris. 
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["  O  bitter  sea,  tumultuous  sea. "J 

Yea,  whoso  sees  thee  from  his  door, 
Must  ever  long  for  more  and  more ; 
Nor  will  the  beechen  bowl  suffice, 
Or  homespun  robe  of  little  price, 
Or  hood  well-woven  of  the  fleece 
Undyed,  or  unspiced  wine  of  Greece ; 
So  sore  his  heart  is  set  upon 
Purple,  and  gold,  and  cinnamon ; 
For  as  thou  cravest,  so  he  craves, 
Until  he  rolls  beneath  thy  waves. 
Nor  in  some  landlocked,  unknown  bay, 
Can  satiate  thee  for  one  day. 


AND  TO  THE   HAPPY  YOUTH   BOTH   SEEM   AFAR,- 
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"death  himself,  who  crying  solemnly, 
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Now,  therefore,  O  thou  bitter  sea, 

With  no  long  words  we  pray  to  thee, 

"2 

But  ask  thee,  hast  thou  felt  before 

K 

c 
s 

X 

Such  strokes  of  the  long  ashen  oar  ? 

T 

s 

T 

And  hast  thou  yet  seen  such  a  prow 

> 

i 

Thy  rich  and  niggard  waters  ploughs 

3 

> 

< 

o 

Nor  yet,  O  sea,  shalt  thou  be  cursed, 

s 

s 

If  at  thy  hands  we  gain  the  worst, 

% 

>■ 

And,  wrapt  in  water,  roll  about 

X 

h 

s 
p 

Blind-eyed,  unheeding  song  or  shout, 

i 

3 

Within  thy  eddies  far  from  shore. 

0 

< 

Warmed  by  no  sunlight  any  more. 

M 

s 

h 

2 

s 

Therefore,  indeed,  we  joy  in  thee. 

•< 

u 

i4 

5 

And  praise  thy  greatness,  and  will  we 

s 

M 

Take  at  thy  hands  both  good  and  ill. 

i 

a 

e 
i 

Yea,  what  thou  wilt,  and  praise  thee  still. 

Enduring  not  to  sit  at  home. 

> 

And  wait  until  the  last  days  come. 

3 
X 

K 

a 

When  we  no  more  may  care  to  hold 

S 

White  bosoms  under  crowns  of  gold. 

2 
•< 

i 

•J 

And  our  dulled  hearts  no  longer  are 

Q 

Stirred  by  the  clangorous  noise  of  war. 

•< 
X 

And  hope  within  our  souls  is  dead. 

C6 

u 

1 

And  no  joy  is  remembered. 

X 

(A 

So,  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  slay. 

t 

X 

0 

S 

Fair  prize  thou  hast  of  us  to-day ; 

a 

And  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  save. 

X 

Great  praise  and  honour  shalt  thou  have ; 

But  whatso  thou  wilt  do  with  us, 

Our  end  shall  not  be  piteous. 

e'en  from  the  heart  of  sweet  forget  fulness, 

I 
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Because  our  memories  shall  live 
When  folk  forget  the  way  to  drive 
The  black  keel  through  the  heaped-up  sea, 
And  half  dried  up  thy  waters  be. 

[From  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  book  iv.j 


THE   DEPARTURE  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS. 

[Jason  and  his  heroes  set  out  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  the  good  ship 
A  rgo,  being  the  first  men  who  have  dared  so  perilous  a  voyage.] 

UT  through  the  town  few  eyes  were  sealed  by  sleep 
When  the  sun  rose ;  yea,  and  the  upland  sheep 
Must  guard  themselves,  for  that  one  mom  at  least, 
Against  the  wolf;  and  wary  doves  may  feast 
Unscared  that  morning  on  the  ripening  corn. 
Nor  did  the  whetstone  touch  the  scythe  that  morn ; 


["  Or  the  porpoise  roll  through  changing  hills  and  valleys  of  the  sea."j 

And  all  unheeded  did  the  mackerel  shoal 
Make  green  the  blue  waves,  or  the  porpoise  roll 
Through  changing  hills  and  valle)rs  of  the  sea. 


TIS   FOR    A   LITTLE  WHILE;    THE  TIME  GOES   BY. 


-MORRjS. 
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"what   is  the  folly  ye  must  do— {WILLIAM   MORRIS) 

THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS.          $21 

For  *twixt  the  thronging  people  solemnly 

The  heroes  went  afoot  along  the  way 

That  led  unto  the  haven  of  the  bay, 

1 

And  as  they  went  the  roses  rained  on  them 

i 

o 

From  windows  glorious  with  the  well-wrought  hem 

-.' 

I 

Of  many  a  purple  cloth;  and  all  their  spears 

% 

38 

Were  twined  with  flowers  that  the  fair  earth  bears ; 

o 

2 

And  round  their  ladies'  tokens  were  there  set 

About  their  helmets,  flowery  wreaths,  still  wet 

2 

^ 

With  beaded  dew  of  the  scarce  vanished  night 

M 

So  as  they  passed,  the  young  men  at  the  sight 

H 

£ 

Shouted  for  joy,  and  their  hearts  swelled  with  pride; 

S 

Cfl 

X 

But  scarce  the  elders  could  behold  dry-eyed 

% 

X 

The  glorious  show,  remembering  well  the  days 

When  they  were  able  too  to  win  their  praise. 

X 

s 

And  in  their  hearts  was  hope  of  days  to  come. 

< 

h 

Nor  could  the  heroes  leave  their  fathers'  home 

H 

t 

Uhwept  of  damsels,  who  henceforth  must  hold 

i 

2 
X 

The  empty  £ur  unto  their  bosoms  cold, 

« 

? 

And  make  their  sweet  complainings  to  the  night 

.J 

A. 

That  heedeth  not  soft  eyes  and  bosoms  white. 

< 

And  many  such  an  one  was  there  that  mom. 

< 

S 

"Who,  with  lips  parted  and  gray  eyes  forlorn, 

I 

^ 

Stood  by  thfe  window  and  forgot  to  cast 

I 

S 

Her  gathered  flowers  as  the  heroes  passed. 

t 

X 

But  held  them  still  within  her  garment's  hem, 

3 

3 

Though  many  a  winged  wish  she  sent  to  them. 

ea 

I 

But  on  they  went,  and  as  the  way  they  trod. 

1 

o 

His  swelling  heart  nigh  made  each  man  a  god; 

2 

While  clashed  their  armour  to  the  minstrelsy 
That  went  before  them  to  the  doubtful  sea. 

And  now,  the  streets  being  passed,  they  reached 
the  bay 
Where,  by  the  well-built  quay,  long  Argo  lay, 

I 

TO  WIN  SOME  PBLLOW-MOItTAL'S  HEART?" — W.   MORRIS. 

(2) 


23 
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'though  on  new  rosebuds  the  new  sun  shall  smile, — (morris) 
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[*'  And  heavy  measured  beating  of  the  oars :  so  left  the  Ar£o  the  Thessalian  shores."] 

Glorious  with  gold,  and  shining  in  the  sun. 
Then  first  they  shouted,  and  each  m^-n  began 
Against  his  shield  to  strike  his  brazen  spear ; 
And  as  along  the  quays  they  drew  a-near. 
Faster  they  strode  and  faster,  till  a  cry 
Again  burst  from  them,  and  right  eagerly 
Into  swift  running  did  they  break  at  last, 
Till  all  the  wind-swept  quay  being  overpast. 
They  pressed  across  the  gangway,  and  filled  up 
The  hollow  ship  as  wine  a  golden  cup. 

*  *  *  *  ^r 

Now  silent  sat  the  heroes  by  the  oar. 
Hearkening  the  sounds  borne  from  the  lessening  shore; 

CAN  we   regain  what   WB   HAVE   LOST   MEANWHILE  ?"—W.    MORRIS. 
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"  LIFE  FLITTETH   FAST,    AND  WHILE   IT  STILL  ABIDES,— (MORRIS) 

(A 

A  FAIR  LANDSCAPE.                               323 

The  lowing  of  the  doomed  and  flower-crowned  beasts, 

The  plaintive  singing  of  the  ancient  priests, 

I 

0. 

2 

Mingled  with  blare  of  trumpets,  and  the  sound 

0 

f 

< 
X 

Of  all  the  many  folk  that  stood  around 

J 

> 

The  altar  and  the  temple  by  the  sea. 

(A 

as 
> 

t 

So  sat  they  pondering  much  and  silently, 

I 

Till  all  the  landward  noises  died  away. 

z. 

Q 

And,  midmost  now  of  the  green  sunny  bay, 

CQ 

They  heard  no  sound  but  washing  of  the  seas, 

S 

H 

And  piping  of  the  following  western  breeze. 

i 

And  heavy  measured  beating  of  the  oars : 

(A 

So  left  the  Argo  the  Thessalian  shores. 

M 

I 

S 

[From  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  book  iv.] 

(A 
H 

g 

3 

X 

A  FAIR  LANDSCAPE. 

o 

X 

B^SjH,  the  sweet  valley  of  deep  grass. 

0 

z 

t|gM     Where  through  the  summer  stream  doth 

0 

s 

pass, 

z 

h 

z 

In  chain  of  shallow,  and  still  pool. 

0 

^ 
S 

From  misty  mom  to  evening  cool; 

s 

o 

Where  the  black  ivy  creeps  and  twines 

X 

2 

0*er  the  dark-arm^d,  red-trunked  pines, 

d. 
0 

g 

Whence  clattering  the  pigeon  flits. 

H 

X 

s 

Or,  brooding  o'er  her  thin  ^gs,  sits, 

2 

2 

aT 

And  every  hollow  of  the  hills 

0 

1 

With  echoing  songs  the  mavis  fills. 

i 

There  by  the  stream,  all  unafraid. 

t 

Shall  stand  the  happy  shepherd  maid, 
Alone  in  first  of  sunlit  hours; 
Behin4  her,  on  the  dewy  flowers. 

Q 

OUR   FOLLY   MANY   A  GOOD  THING  FROM   US   HIDES."— W.    MORRIS. 
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"sfiLL  WILT  THOU   LET   EACH   MAN   ABIDE  ALONE, 
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["  And  every  hollow  of  the  hills  with  echoing  songs  the  mavis  fills."] 

Her  homespun  woollen  raiment  lies, 
And  her  white  limbs  and  sweet  gray  eyes 
Shine  from  the  calm  green  pool  and  deep, 
While  round  about  the  swallows  sweep. 

[From  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  book  xiv.] 


UNHOLPEN,    WITH   HIS   PAIN   UNNAMEABLE  !— (mORRIS) 
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"  A  WORD  OF   PRAISE,    PBRCHANCB  OF   DLAME  ; — (MOTHERWELL) 

THE  SWORD  CHANT  OF  THORSTEIN  RAUDI.      325 

^A-^nUiam  X^othertodi 

d 

fWiLLiAM  Motherwell  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1797.    He  received  a 

J 

i 

i 

legal  education,  and  in  1818  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  sheriff-clerk- 

depute  of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  which  he  held  until  1829.     He  then  be- 

X 

came  editor  of  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  and  entering  with  too  much  ardour 

g 

into  the  political  warfare  which  preceded  and  attended  the  enactment  of 

1 

the  great  Reform  measure  of  1832,  wore  out  his  mental  and  physical 

r' 

T 

strength,  and  eventually  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  on  the  ist  of 

Id 

November  1835.     His  scattered  poetical  compositions,  which  evidence  a 

It. 

i 

remarkable  command  of  spirited  versification,  and  an  undercurrent  of  ten-  . 

«d 

H 

5 

der  and  pathetic  feeling,  have  been  collected  in  one  small  volume.] 

S 

i 

a: 

THE  SWORD  CHANT  OF  THORSTEIN  RAUDI. 

n 

H 

> 

g*g 

IS  not  the  gray  hawk's  flight 

OS 

H.S 

O'er  mountain  and  mere ; 

< 
S 
H 

'Tis  not  the  fleet  hound's  course 

o 

z 

CO 

Tracking  the  deer; 

1 

0 

*Tis  not  the  light  hoof-print 

(A 

Of  black  steed  or  gray, 

s 

Though  sweltering  it  gallop 

< 
S 

s 

^ 

A  long  summer's  day; 

(d 
X 
H 

X 

Which  mete  forth  the  lordships 

H 

I  challenge  as  mine; — 

X 

Ha !  ha  !  'tis  the  good  brand 

S 

I  clutch  in  my  strong  hand, 

H 

13 

That  can  their  broad  marches 

S 

2 

And  numbers  define. 

« 

Land  Giver  !  I  kiss  thee. 

Dull  builders  of  house. 

Base  tillers  of  earth, 
Gaping,  ask  me  what  lordships 

I  owned  at  my  birth ; 

H 
X 
H 

AV,    THIS   IS  GLORY,   THIS   IS   FAME !  "—WILLIAM   MOTHERWELL. 
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"what  is  glory?— what  is  fame?— (motherwbll) 
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But  the  pale  fools  wax  mute 

When  I  point  with  my  sword, 
East,  west,  north,  and  south. 

Shouting,  "  There  am  I  Lord ! " 
Wold  and  waste,  town  and  tower. 

Hill,  valley,  and  stream, 
Trembling,  bow  to  my  sway  | 

In  the  fierce  battle  fray,  s 

When  the  star  that  rules  Fate  is 

His  falchion's  red  gleam. 
Might  Giver  !  I  kiss  thee. 


I've  heard  great  harps  sounding 

In  brave  bower  and  hall, 
I've  drank  the  sweet  music 

That  bright  lips  let  fall, 
I*ve  hunted  in  greenwood, 
I  And  heard  small  birds  sing  ; 

But  away  with  this  idle 

And  cold  jargoning; 
The  music  I  love  is 

The  shout  of  the  brave, 
The  yell  of  the  dying. 
The  scream  of  the  flying, 
When  this  arm  wields  Death's  sickle, 

And  gamers  the  grave. 
Joy  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 

Far  isles  of  the  ocean 

Thy  lightning  have  known, 

And  wide  o'er  the  mainland 
Thy  horrors  have  shone. 

Great  sword  of  my  father. 
Stem  joy  of  his  hand, 

THE  ECHO  OF  A    LONG-LOST   NAME." — MOTHERWELL. 
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"what  is  fame?— and  what  is  glory ?—(mothkrwkll] 
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Thou  hast  carved  his  name  deep  on 

The  stranger's  red  strand, 

And  won  him  the  glory 

-3- 

Of  undying  song. 

i 

Keen  cleaver  of  gay  crests, 

i 

Sharp  piercer  of  broad  breasts, 

f. 

2 

Grim  slayer  of  heroes, 

f 

T 

And  scourge  of  the  strong. 

J 

i 

Fame  Giver  I  I  Iqss  thee. 

g 

3 

z 

•< 

In  a  love-more  abiding 

? 

Than  the  heart  knows. 

i 

s 

For  maiden  more  lovely 

i 

H 

S 

1 

Than  summer's  first  rose. 

1 

My  heart's  knit  to  thine. 

1 

And  lives  but  for  thee; 

u 

X 

o 

In  dreamings  of  gladness. 

2 

Thou'rt  dancing  with  me 

12 

U 

Brave  measures  of  madness 

< 

2 

In  some  battle-field, 

c 

Where  armour  is  ringing, 

0 
g 

S 

And  noble  blood  springing, 

i 

And  cloven,  yawn  helmet, 

v. 

< 

g 

Stout  hauberk  and  shield. 

g 

s 

5 

Death  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 

0 
X 

0 

2 

i 

The  smile  of  a  maiden's  eye 

g 

§ 

Soon  may  depart ; 

And  light  is  the  faith  of 

X 

Fair  woman's  heart; 

> 

Changeful  as  light  clouds. 

And  wayward  as  wind, 

Be  the  passions  that  govern 

Weak  woman's  mind ; 

A   DREAM,   A  JESTER's   LYING   STORY."— W.    MOTHERWELL. 

1 
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"when  the  busy  stir  of  man   is  gone,— (MOTHERWELL) 
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But  thy  metal's  as  true 

As  its  polish  is  bright ; 

When  ills  wax  in  number, 

Thy  love  uill  not  slumber, 

H 

-J 

mi 

But,  star-like,  bums  fiercer 

I 

The  darker  the  night 

i 

Heart  Gladdener  !  I  kiss  thee. 

2 

s 

T 

My  kindred  have  perished 

S 
< 
2 

i 

By  war  or  by  wave — 

a 
% 

< 

X 

Now,  childless  and  sficless. 

J 

o 

I  long  for  the  gjrave. 

1 

When  the  path  of  our  glory 

0 

Is  shadowed  in  death. 

£ 

2 

With  me  thou  wilt  slumber 

i 

s 

Below  the  brown  heath ; 

H 
S 

s; 

Thou  wilt  rest  on  my  bosom. 

0 

d 

And  with  it  decay- 

s 

2 

While  harps  shall  be  ringing, 

\ 

u 

i 

And  scalds  shall  be  singing 

2 

The  deeds  we  have  done  in 

5 

g 

Our  old  fearless  day. 

1 

i 

S2 

8 

U 

Song  Giver  !  I  kiss  thee. 

[From  "  Poems  of  William  Motherwell."] 

H 

1 

: 

_-«— 

THE  SOUL   IS   LEFT  WITH    ITS  GOD   ALONE  !  "—MOTHERWELL. 
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'  NOBLE  DEEDS  SHOULD  HALLOW  NOBLE  NAMES.  — NORTON. 


THE  MOTHER'S  HEART. 
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[Mrs.  Norton  comes  of  distinguished  lineage,  the  lineage  of  genius,  for 
she  is  the  granddaughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  She  was  born  about 
x8o8,  and  educated  by  her  mother.  Lady  Elizabeth  Sheridan,  at  Hampton 
Court  In  her  nineteenth  year  she  married  the  Hon.  George  C.  Norton ; 
but  the  imion  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  was  dissolved  in  1840.  Shortly 
after  her  marriage  she  published  her  first  poem,  "  The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie," 
which  both  critics  and  public  received  with  genuine  favour.  Her  literary 
labours,  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been  indefatigaUe,  but  her  fertility  has 
proceeded  from  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  gentle  heart  Her  principal 
poetical  compositions  are  "The  Dream,  and  Other  Poems"  (1840);  the 
"Child  of  the  Islands"  (1846) ;  the  "Undying  One"  (1853);  and  "Lady 
of  La  Garaye"  (i86i).  She  has  also  written  the  justly  popular  novels  of 
"  Wife  and  Woman's  Reward,"  "  Stuart  of  Punleath,"  "  Lost  and  Saved," 
and  "  Old  Sir  I>ouglas"  (1867). 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  termed  Mrs.  Norton  "the  Byron  of  our 
modem  poetesses.  She  has  very  much  of  that  intense  personal  passion  by 
which  Byron's  poetry  is  distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp  and  deeper 
communion  with  man  and  nature  of  Wordsworth.  She  has  also  Byron's 
beautiful  intervals  of  tenderness,  his  strong  practical  thought,  and  his 
forceful  expression.     It  is  not  an  artificial  imitation,  but  a  natural  parallel." 

**  In  her  tenderer  moods,"  says  Moir,  "  she  pitches  on  a  key  somewhat 
between  Goldsmith  and  Rogers — with  here  the  sunset  glow  of  the  first,  and 
there  the  twilight  softness  of  the  latter;  in  her  more  passionate  ones  we 
have  a  reflex  of  Byron ;  but  it  is  a  reflex  of  the  pathos,  without  the  misan- 
thropy of  that  great  poet  Her  ear  for  the  modulation  of  verse  is  exquisite ; 
and  many  of  her  lyrics  and  songs  carry  in  them  the  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  Douglases,  being  alike  '  tender  and  true."* 


THE  MOTHER'S  HEART. 


HEN  first  thou  earnest,  gentle,  shy,  and  fond. 

My  eldest  bom,  first  hope,  and  dearest  treasure, 
My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  beyond 
All  that  it  yet  had  felt  of  earthly  pleasure ; 
Nor  thought  that  any  love  again  might  be 
So  deep  and  strong  as 'that  I  felt  for  thee. 


'life's  DIVERGING  ROADS  ALL  LEAD  TO  HIM." — MRS.  NORTON. 
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Faithful  and  true,  with  sense  beyond  thy  years, 

1 

And  natur^  piety  that  leaned  to  heaven ; 

g 

X 

Wrong  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to  tears, 

i 

Yet  patient  of  rebuke  when  justly  given — 

J 

I 

Obedient,  easy  to  be  reconciled, 

g 

z 

And  meekly  cheerful—such  wert  thou,  my  child. 

eo 

t 

Not  willing  to  be  left :  still  by  my  side, 

X 

< 

X 

Haunting  my  walks,  whilQ  summer  day  was  dying  > 

> 

K 

Nor  leaving  in  thy  turn  5  but  pleased  to  gUde 

0 

6 

Through  the  dark  room  where  I  was  sadly  lying ; 

^ 

»4 
< 

Or  by  the  couch  of  pain,  a  sitter  meek, 

X 

g 

S 

Watch  the  dun  eye,  and  kiss  the  feverish  cheek. 

lb 
0 

X 

y 

0  boy !  of  such  as  thou  are  oftenest  made 

Z 

Earth's  fragile  idols ;  like  a  tender  floww. 

\A 

< 
s 

No  strength  in  all  thy  freshness— prone  to  fade— « 

H 

5 

And  bending  weakly  to  the  thunder  shower — 

z 

Still  roimd  the  loved  thy  heart  found  force  to  bind, 

I 

And  clung  like  woodbine  shaken  in  the  wind. 

< 

Then  thou,  my  merry  love,  bold  in  thy  glee, 

H 

Under  the  bough,  or  by  the  firelight  dancing, 

s 

With  thy  sweet  temper  and  thy  spirit  free. 

< 

Didst  thou  come  restless  as  a  bird's  wing  glancing, 

a. 

Full  of  a  wild  and  irrepressible  mirth. 

t 

2 

n 

Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened  earth  ! 

5 

< 

Thine  was  the  shout,  the  song,  the  burst  of  joy ! 

% 

Which  sweet  from  childhood's  rosy  lip  resoundeth  ! 

X 

O 

o 

Thine  was  the  eager  spirit  naught  could  cloy. 

g 

And  the  glad  heart  from  which  all  grief  reboundeth ; 
And  many  a  mirthful  jest  and  mock  reply 
Lurked  in  the  laughter  of  thy  dark-blue  eye ! 

0 

OUR   life's  duration,   which   is   but   a   sound." — NORTON. 
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And  thine  was  many  an  art  to  win  and  bless, 

s 

Tlje  cold  and  stem  to  joy  and  fondness  warming ; 

.! 

& 

a 

The  coaxing  smile — the  frequent  soft  caress — 

S 

Q 

The  earnest,  tearful  prayer,  all  wrath  disarming  ! 

2 

< 
g 

Again  my  heart  a  new  affection  found, 

H 

X 

z 

But  thought  that  love  with  thee  had  reached  its  bound. 

X 
H 

At  length  thou  camest — thou  the  last  and  least, 

O 
X 

Nicknamed  **  the  Emperor"  by  thy  laughing  brothers, 

3 

U 
>< 

Because  a  haughty  spirit  swelled  thy  breast. 

;S 

And  thou  didst  seek  to  rule  and  sway  the  others, 

D 
h 

CA 

Mingling  with  every  playfid  infant  wile 

I 

i 

A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile. 

66 

M 

X 

And  oh !  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thou  ! 

< 

2 

An  eye  of  resolute  and  successful  scheming — 

y. 

1 

Fair  shoulders,  curHng  lip,  and  daimtless  brow — 

I 

s 

Fit  for  the  world's  strife,  not  for  poet's  dreaming : 

s 

And  proud  the  lifting  of  thy  stately  head. 

£ 

§ 

And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  tread. 

O 

i 

h. 

Different  from  both,  yet  each  succeeding  claim, 

o 
z 

2 

(k! 
g 

I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  forswearing. 

6 

Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  same ; 

g 

Nor  injured  either  by  this  love's  comparing, 

H 

q 

2 

Nor  stole  a  fraction  from  the  newer  call. 

i 

But  in  the  mother's  heart  found  room  for  alL 

8 

[From  "  The  ChUd  of  the  Islands."] 

8 

z 

Cd 
h 

g 

< 

grief's   FOUNDATIONS   HAVE   BEEN   FIXED   BELOW."— NORTON. 
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"  KEEP  YOUR  UMDREST,   FAMILIAR  STYLE— (pATMORE) 
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©r^betttra   ^tXxcisrct, 

[Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  one  of  the  Assistant  Librarians  to  the  British 
Museum,  was  born  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  on  the  and  of  July  1833.    He 
made  his  first  appearance  as  aa  author  in  1844.     His  principal  works— all 
characterized  by  graceful  sentiment  and  a  classic  felicity  of  expression- 
are  "Tamerton  Church  Tower,"  and  "The  Angel  in  the  House,"— the 
latter,  a  poem  in  four  parts,  devoted  to  the  idealization  of  married  life.   He 
has  also  edited  "  A  Garland  of  Poems  for  Children.  "J 

0 

s 

H 

5 

A  WEDDING  SERMON. 

(A 

1 

I. 
BV|HAT  good,  which  does  itself  not  know, 

> 

•< 

HW     Scarce  is.     Good  families  are  so, 

s 

Less  through  their  coming  of  good  kind. 

sT 

> 

Than  having  borne  it  well  in  mind ; 

1 

And  this  does  all  from  honour  bar. 

0 

z 

•< 

The  ignorance  of  that  they  are. 

iJ 

In  the  heart  of  the  world,  alas!  for  want 

s 

Se 

Of  knowing  aright  what  light  souls  taunt 

As  lightness,  but  which  God  has  made 

Z 

^ 

Such  that  for  even  its  feeble  shade, 

1 

< 

Evoked  by  falsely  fair  ostents 

:3 

S 

And  soiling  of  its  sacraments, 

o 

Great  statesmen,  poets,  warriors,  kings. 

0 

m 

Have  honour  and  all  other  things 

g 

g 

Gladly  accounted  nothing,  what 

< 

m 

Fell  fires  of  Tophet  bum  forgot ! 

II. 
The  truths  of  love  are  like  the  sea 

^ 

For  clearness  and  for  mystery. 

Of  that  sweet  love  which,  startling,  wakes 

Maiden  and  youth,  and  mostly  breaks 

FOR  strangers,    BUT   RESPECT   YOUR   FRIEND."— PATMORE. 
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The  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 

But  keeps  it,  after  many  a  year. 

To  the  full  spirit,  how  shall  I  speak  ? 

My  memory  with  age  is  weak. 

And  I  for  hopes  do  oft  suspect 

M 

g 

The  things  I  seem  to  recollect 

tii 

0 

i 

Yet  who  but  must  remember  well 

z 
^ 

2 

2 

Twas  this  made  heaven  intelligible 

1 

As  motive,  though  'twas  small  the  power 

s 

The  heart  might  have,  for  even  an  hour, 

1 

< 

Id 

To  hold  possession  of  the  height 

< 

O 

Of  nameless  pathos  and  delight ! 

X 

X 

III. 

X 

In  Godhead  rise,  thither  flow  back 

% 

All  loves,  which,  as  they  keep  or  lack, 

s 

3 

In  their  turn,  the  course  assigned. 

u 

X 

Are  virtue  or  sin.     Love's  every  kind. 

s 

Lofty  or  low,  of  spirit  or  sense, 

Desire  is,  or  benevolence. 

a 

g 

He  who  is  fairer,  better,  higher 

< 

Than  all  his  works,  claims  all  desire. 

i 

2 

And  in  his  poor,  his  proxies,  asks 

2 

1 

Our  whole  benevolence :  he  tasks. 

1 

Howbeit,  his  people  by  their  powers ; 

ft. 

ha 

And  if,  my  children,  you,  for  hours 

\ 

X 

Daily  untortured  in  the  heart. 

Can  worship,  and  time's  other  part 
Give,  without  rough  recoils  of  sense, 
To  claims  ingrate  of  indigence, 
Happy  are  you,  and  fit  to  be 
Wrought  to  rare  heights  of  sanctity 
For  the  humble  to  grow  humbler  at 
But  if  the  flying  spirit  falls  flat. 

0 

TO  animals  that  do  not  love  ! "— -patmore. 
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After  the  modest  spell  of  prayer, 

That  saves  the  day  from  sin  and  care, 

And  the  upward  eye  a  void  descries, 

And  praises  are  hypocrisies, 

t 

< 

And  in  the  soul  o'erstrained  for  grace. 

O 

s 

A  godless  anguish  grows  apace  ; 

t 

^ 

Or,  if  impartial  charity 

J 

Seems,  in  the  act,  a  sordid  lie. 

< 

s 

Do  not  infer  you  cannot  please 

H 

X 

God,  or  that  he  his  promises 

O 

O 

Postpones,  but  be  content  to  love 

X 

No  more  than  he  accounts  enough. 

? 

Cd 

5 

Every  ambition  bears  a  curse, 

X 

And  none,  if  height  metes  error,  worse 

§ 

Than  his  who  sets  his  hope  on  more 

Z 

J 

s 

Godliness  than  God  made  him  for. 

i 

1 

Account  them  poor  enough  who  want 

g 

Any  good  thing  which  you  can  grant ; 

i 

H 

And  fathom  well  the  depths  of  life 

f 

•< 

In  loves  of  husband  and  of  wife. 

>• 

Child,  mother,  father ;  simple  keys 

5 

M 
H 

To  all  the  Christian  mysteries. 

X 

IV. 

The  love  of  marriage  claims,  above 

§ 

S 

2 

Each  other  kind,  the  name  of  love. 

Q 

H 

•< 

As  being,  though  not  so  saintly  high 

Z 

< 

X 

H 

As  what  seeks  heaven  with  single  eye. 

z 

Sole  perfect.     Equal  and  entire. 
Therein  benevolence,  desire, 
Elsewhere  ill-joined,  or  found  apart, 
Become  the  pulses  of  one  heart, 
Which  now  contracts  and  now  dilates. 
And,  each  to  the  height  exalting,  mates 

< 

BEAUTY  CONDITIONAL  TO   LOVE."— PATMORE. 
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Self-seeking  to  self-sacrifice. 

Nay,  in  its  subtle  paradise 

(When  purest)  this  one  love  unites 

All  modes  of  these  two  opposites, 

< 

All  balanced  in  accord  so  rich, 

O 

u 

K 

Who  may  determine  which  is  which  ? 

S 
H 

«0 

Chiefly  God*s  love  does  m  it  live, 

f 

s 

And  nowhere  else  so  sensitive ; 

o 

Oi 

For  each  is  all  that  the  other's  eye, 

1 

X 

In  the  vague  vast  of  Deity> 

\ 

1 

Can  comprehend  and  so  contain 

tt 

H 

As  still  to  touch  and  ne'er  to  strain 

> 

a 

The  fragile  nerves  of  joy.     And,  then. 

I 

< 

*Tis  such  a  wise  goodwill  to  men 

% 

And  politic  economy 

\ 

'A 

< 

As  in  a  prosperous  state  we  see, 

s 

t 

Where  every  plot  of  common  land 

g 

H 

Is  yielded  to  some  private  hand 

< 

g 

To  fence  about  and  cultivate. 

5 

Does  narrowness  its  praise  abate? 

% 

H 

Nay,  the  infinite  of  man  is  found 

t 

Z 

But  in  the  beating  of  its  bound. 

> 

1 

And  if  a  brook  its  banks  o'erpass. 

i2 

iS 

*Tis  not  a  sea,  but  a  morass. 

o 

3 

D 

V. 

Without  God's  Word,  no  wildest  guess 

n 

% 

Of  love's  most  innocent  loftiness 

H 

X 

Had  dared  to  dream  of  its  own  height ; 
But  that  bold  sunbeam  quenched  the  night. 
Showing  heaven's  happiest  symbols,  where 
The  torch  of  Psyche  flashed  despair; 
Proclaiming  love,  even  in  divine 
Realms,  to  be  male  and  feminine 

(A 

THE  SMALLEST  UNIT  IS  A  PAIR."— COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

1 
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(Christ*s  marriage  with  the  church  is  more, 

My  children,  than  a  metaphor); 

And  aye  by  names  of  bride  and  wife, 

g 

Husband  and  bridegroom,  heaven's  own  life 

% 

s 

Picturing,  so  proved  theirs  to  be 

8 

The  earth's  unearthliest  sanctity. 

^ 

jn 

Herein  I  speak  of  heights,  and  heights 

t 

8 

Are  hardly  scaled.     The  best  delights 

g 

o 

Of  even  this  homeliest  passion,  are 

i 

In  the  most  perfect  souls  so  rare, 

f 

S 

H 

That  who  feel  them  are  as  men 

s  _ 

s 

Sailing  the  southern  ocean,  when. 

§ 

? 

At  midnight,  they  look  up,  and  eye 

2 

SB 

The  starry  Cross,  and  a  strange  sky 

i 

i 

Of  brighter  stars ;  and  sad  thoughts  come 

< 

To  each  how  &r  he  is  from  home. 

\ 

3 
ea 

s 

o 

< 

a 

1 

o 

[From  "  The  An^l  in  the  House,"  Part  II.,  book  ii.— Speaking  of  this 
poem,  a  thoughtful  critic  *  has  remarked  that  the  writer's  conception  of  the 
female  character  '*  is  that  of  a  high-minded,  pure-hearted,  and  impassioned 
man,  who  worships  and  respects  as  well  as  loves  a  woman.     His  delinea- 
tion of  the  growth  of  love  in  a  woman's  heart  is  delicate  and  subtle,  and  the 
lofty  aspirations  and  unselfish  enthusiasm  he  associates  with  the  passion  of 

his  hero  no  less  true  to  the  type  he  has  chosen There  are  in  this  poem 

many  admirable  passages  in  which  sentiments  of  sterling  worth  and  beauty 
are  expressed  with  great  force  and  felicity  of  language."] 

g 

0) 

U 

% 

\ 

THE  CIRCLES. 

H 

"  IfTOI^^IN  yon  world-wide  cirque  of  war, 

1 

1 

Btajl    What  »s  hidden  that  they  fight  so  for  ?" 

H 

My  guide  made  answer :  "  Rich  increase 
Of  virtue  and  use,  which  are  by  peace, 
And  peace  by  war.     That  inner  ring 
Are  craftsmen,  working  many  a  thing, 

*  George  Brimley :  "Essays." 

AFFLICT  THE  MIND  WITH   FOND  UNREST."— -PATMORE. 
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For  many  an  end ;  and  others,  wise, 

Explore  the  grass  and  read  the  skies." 

**  Can  the  stars'  motions  give  me  peace, 

M 

Or  the  herbs'  virtues  mine  increase  ? 

< 

O 

s 

Of  aU  this  sheU  of  use,"  said  I, 

£ 

**  Would  that  I  might  the  kernel  spy  !" 

I 

i 

**  Go  further  in,"  he  said,  "  and  see. 

5 

GO 

Secure  and  fair.  Society." 

2 

< 

And  so  within  that  busy  round 

i 

i 

I  brake  and  came  to  calmer  ground. 

Q 
•A 

Here  men  and  women,  great  and  small, 

< 

Z 

Were  ever  talking,  idly  all. 

1 

0 

>• 

**  The  lip  of  scorn  might  well  be  curled 

s 

At  such  excuse  for  such  a  world !" 

2 

Sighed  I.     But  guided  through  the  loud 

i 

Elated  and  unfruitful  crowd, 

i 

An  inner  circle  still  I  reached. 

s; 

X 

o 

Where  sang  a  few  and  many  preached 

i 

Of  life  immortal.     "  But,"  I  said. 

D 
S 

b 

**  The  riddle  yet  I  have  not  read. 

Z 
2 

Life  I  must  know,  that  care  I  may 

2 
< 

X 

For  life  in  me  to  last  for  aye." 

g 

Then  he:  "Those  voices  are  a  charm 

> 

To  keep  yon  dove-cot  out  of  harm." 

In  the  centre,  then,  he  showed  a  tent 

% 

X 
to 

Where  laughing  safe  a  woman  bent 

^ 

*z 

< 

Over  her  babe,  and,  her  above, 

2 

Leaned  in  his  turn  a  graver  love. 

X 

CQ 

"Behold  the  two  idolatries, 

> 

By  which,"  cried  he,  "the  world  defies 

2 

Chaos  and  death,  and  for  whose  sake 

All  else  must  war,  and  work,  and  wake." 

[From  "Tamerton  Church  Tower,  and  Other  Studies."] 

THAT   NEITHER    LOVES  WHERE  BOTH   ARE  NOT."— PATMORE. 

1 
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WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PR  A  ED. 


[Prabd's  poetry,  or  Vers  de  SocUii^  is  brilliant,  fluent,  and  vigorous, 
with  many  happy  touches,  and  a  fascinating  air  of  easy  grace ;  but  the  poet 
never  soars  into  any  very  lofty  region,  or  strings  hb  lyre  to  any  very 
passionate  strains.  The  gems  are  carefully  polished  and  richly  set :  but 
they  are  not  "  orient  pearls,"  much  less  diamonds  or  rubies.  A  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  very  justly  says  of  Praed's  poetical  efiu^ons,  that 
"  throughout  they  exhibit  a  remarkaUe  fluency  of  language  and  quickness 
in  verse,  with  many  strokes  of  truthful  observation ;  yet  the  effect  of  his 
longer  poems  is  wearisome.  Even  the  bright  and  abundant  fancy  with 
which  he  has  been  property  credited  does  not  conceal  from  us  that,  when 
attempting  to  deal  with  chivalrous  themes,  or  stories  <A  medieval  romance 
and  passion,  Praed  rarely  rises  above  an  ingenious  but  mechanical  repro- 
duction of  the  thoughts  of  stronger  men.  The  materials  are  put  together 
neatly  enough ;  but  there  is  no  poetical  fusion  into  a  whole,  no  sign  of 
creative  fire,— much  glitter,  but  little  warmth." 

Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed  was  bom  in  1803,  and  died  in  1839.  He 
enjoyed  for  some  3rears  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  in  1835  was  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Control  His  prematiu-e  death  cut  short  a  career  of  great 
promise.] 


SKETCH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD. 


Y  pretty,  budding,  breathing  flower, 
Methinks,  if  I  to-morrow 
"Could  manage,  just  for  half  an  hour, 
Sir  Joshua's  brush  to  borrow, 
I  might  immortalize  a  few 
Of  all  the  myriad  graces 
Which  Time,  while  yet  they  all  are  new. 
With  newer  still  replaces. 


I*d  paint,  my  child,  your  deep  blue  eyes. 
Their  quick  and  earnest  flashes ; 

I'd  paint  the  fringe  that  round  them  lies, 
The  fringe  of  long  dark  lashes ; 


MBBK,  BUT  UNYIELDING, — FELT,  BUT  UNDEFINED." — PRAED. 
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I'd  draw  with  most  fastidious  care 

One  eyebrow,  then  the  other  j 

And  that  fair  forehead,  broad  and  fair, — 

The  forehead  of  your  mother. 

0 

< 

I'd  oft  retouch  the  dimpled  cheek 

J 

§■ 

Where  health  in  sunshine  dances ; 

^ 

And  oft  the  pouting  lips,  where  speak 

fe 

A  thousand  voiceless  fancies ; 

(0 

Q 

Q 

8 

V) 

1 
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1 
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t'        -.^v 
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1 

v/aft.^ 

r::d 

^> 

< 

He^S?®^  '  "-^  ■■■'  ■                         , 

["  I'd  paint,  my  child,  your  deep  blue  eyes."] 

1 

(A 

I 

And  the  soft  neck  would  keep  me  long, 

a 

The  neck,  more  smooth  and  snowy 

X 

s 

Than  ever  yet  in  schoolboy's  song 

< 
Q 

Had  Caroline  or  Chloe. 
Nor  less  on  those  twin  rounded  arms 

< 

My  new-found  skill  would  linger ; 

Nor  less  upon  the  rosy  charms 

Of  every  tiny  finger ; 

OF   A   YOUNG   MOTHER   IN   HER    CRADLED  TOY."— PRAED 

•  1 
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Nor  slight  the  small  feet,  little  one, 

So  prematurely  clever 

That,  though  they  neither  walk  nor  run, 

I  think  they  'd  jump  for  ever. 

C4 
Z 

But  then  your  odd,  endearing  ways — 

Q 

s 

What  study  e'er  could  catch  them  ? 

0^ 

S2 

Q 

Your  aimless  gestures,  aimless  plays — 

S 

2 

< 

What  canvas  e'er  could  match  them  ? 

1 

(« 

&£ 

Your  lively  leap  of  merriment, 

I 

CO 

Your  murmur  of  petition, 

J5 

X 

Your  serious  silence  of  content, 

Q 

Z 

-< 

Your  laugh  of  recognition. 

2 

Here  were  a  puzzling  toil,  indeed. 

8 

U 
h 

For  Art's  most  fine  creations  ! — 

h 

Grow  on,  sweet  baby ;  we  will  need. 

Z 

z" 

To  note  your  transformations. 

(d 

o 

No  picture  of  your  form  or  face. 

to 
> 

o 

Your  waking  or  your  sleeping. 

to 

tzl 

But  that  which  Love  shall  daily  trace, 

g 

And  trust  to  Memory's  keeping. 

tzl 

Hereafter,  when  revolving  years 

X 

1 

h 

Have  made  you  tall  and  twenty. 

Z 

And  brought  you  blended  hopes  and  fears, 

s 

And  sighs  and  slaves  in  plenty. 

s 

^ 

^ 

^ 

May  those  who  watch  our  little  saint 

1 

O 

X 

Among  her  tasks  and  duties. 

Feel  all  her  virtues  hard  to  paint. 

As  we  now  deem  her  beauties. 

[  "  If  this  very  graceful  child's  portrait  be  not  equal  to  Reynolds  in  his    . 
tender  intensity,  or  Gainsborough  in  his  exquisite  naturalness,  it  is  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  best  of  those  charmingly-coquettish  infants  whom  Law- 
rence once  painted.     The  last  lines  especially  exhibit  what  is  very  rare  in 
Praed — an  epigrammatic  point  in  which  humour  is  united  with  beauty." — 
Quarterly  RevteWy  No.  ccxxxvi.] 

OF   REVERENCE   FOR    A    FATHER'S    HEAD   OF   SNOW." — PRAED. 
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**  HE  OPENS  WIDE  THE  EVERLASTING  WORD, — (WINTHROF   M.  PRAED) 
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QUINCE. 

i 

|EJH|EAR  a  small  village  in  the  West, 

g 

< 

H^^ffl         Where  many  very  worthy  people 

< 

Q 

Eat,  drink,  play  whist,  and  do  their  best 

S 

< 

To  guard  from  evil  Church  and  steeple, 

f 

»3 

There,  stood— alas,  it  stands  no  more  I — 

J 

J 
< 

A  tenement  of  brick  and  plaster. 

1 

Of  which,  for  forty  years  and  four. 

My  good  friend  Quince  was  lord  and  master. 

"A 

Welcome  was  he  in  hut  and  hall, 

OQ 

< 

To  maids  and  matrons,  peers  and  peasants  j 

< 

1 

He  won  the  sympathies  of  all 

c- 

>• 

0£ 

5 

By  making  puns ;  and  making  presents. 

< 

X 

Though  all  the  parish  was  at  strife. 

S' 

He  kept  his  counsel,  and  his  carriage. 

X 

u 

< 
>• 

And  laughed,  and  loved  a  quiet  life, 

s 

And  shnmk  from  Chancery  suits— and  marriage. 

< 

H 

Sound  was  his  claret — and  his  head  ; 

X 
H 

Warm  was  his  double  ale — and  feelings  ; 

X 

O 

S 

His  partners  at  the  whist-club  said 

J3 

That  he  was  faultless  in  his  dealings : 

V) 
< 

u 

M 

He  went  to  church  but  once  a  week  ; 

t 

g 

Yet  Dr.  Poundtext  always  found  him 

< 

V) 

1 

An  upright  man,  who  studied  Greek, 

i 

1 

And  liked  to  see  his  friends  around  him. 

u 
X 

Asylums,  hospitals  and  schools, 

He  used  to  swear,  were  made  to  cozen  ; 
AH  who  subscribed  to  them  were  fools, — 

And  he  subscribed  to  half-a-dozen. 

AND  BIDS  THE  SOUL  DRINK   DEEP   OF  WISDOM  THERE  !  "—PRAED. 

1 
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It  was  his  doctrine,  that  the  poor 

Were  always  able,  never  willing ; 

M 

And  so  the  beggar  at  the  door 

§ 

OS 

PL, 

Had  first  abuse,  and  then — ^a  shilling. 

T 

X 

Some  pubUc  principles  he  had. 

* 

But  was  no  flatterer,  nor  fretter ; 

n 

u 

< 

He  rapped  his  box  when  things  were  bad, 

O 

o 

And  said,  " I  cannot  make  them  better!" 

-A 

And  much  he  loathed  the  patriot's  snort. 

< 

2 

^ 

And  much  he  scorned  the  placeman's  snu£9e ; 

t 

r 

And  cut  the  fiercest  quarrel  short 

X 

S2 

s 

(4 

With—**  Patience,  gentlemen--and  shuffle  !" 

t 

< 

For  fiill  ten  years  his  pointer  Speed, 

X 

X 

Had  couched  beneath  his  master's  table ; 

^ 

Q 

For  twice  ten  years  his  old  white  steed 

Oi 

Had  fattened  in  his  master's  stable. 

^ 

3 

Old  Quince  averred,  upon  his  troth. 

z 

-< 

1 

They  were  the  ugliest  beasts  in  Devon  j 

X 

< 

And  none  knew  why  he  fed  them  both, 

s 

< 

o 

With  his  own  hands,  six  days  in  seven. 

2 

£2 

Whene'er  they  heard  his  ring  or  knock. 

0 

1 

Quicker  than  thought,  the  village  slatterns 

X 

^ 

Flung  down  the  novel,  smoothed  the  frock, 

U 

> 

5 

And  took  up  Mrs.  Glasse,  or  patterns ; 

1 

o 

Adine  was  studying  baker's  bills ; 

2 

I 

•< 

Louisa  looked  the  queen  of  knitters ; 

0 

Jane  happened  to  be  hemming  frills ; 

X 
M 

s 

And  Bell,  by  chance,  was  making  fritters. 

X 

But  all  was  vain ;  and  while  decay 
Came,  like  a  tranquil  moonlight,  o'er  him. 

And  found  him  gouty  still,  and  gay, 
With  no  fair  nurse  to  bless  or  bore  hun. 

^ 

SPEEDS  THE  FAINT   FOOT,    AND   NERVES   THE  WITHERED  HAND."— PRAKD. 
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His  nigged  smile  and  easy  chair, 

His  dread  of  matrimonial  lecturesi, 

His  wig,  his  stick,  his  powdered  hair, 

I 

Were  themes  for  very  strange  conjectures. 

g 

0* 

Some  sages  thought  the  stars  above 

< 

S 

Had  crazed  him  with  excess  of  knowledge ; 

X 

Some  heard  he  had  been  crossed  in  love 

i 

Before  he  came  away  from  College ; 

H 

1 

f 

Some  darkly  hinted  that  His  Grace 

Did  nothing,  great  or  small,  without  him  ; 

1 

Some  whispered,  with  a  solemn  face. 

1 

S 

s 

That  there  was  "something  odd  about  him." 

I  found  him,  at  three  score  and  ten, 

s 

u 

A  single  man,  but  bent  quite  double ; 

i 

s 

Sickness  was  coming  on  him  then, 

s 

To  take  him  from  a  world  of  trouble : 

1 

> 

He  prosed  of  sliding  down  the  hill. 

> 

gf 

Discovered  he  grew  older  daily ; 

^ 

g 

One  frosty  day  he  made  his  will, — 

H 

1 

The  next,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Baillie. 

1 

z 

1 

And  so  he  lived,— and  so  he  died  !— 

< 

s 

When  last  I  sat  beside  his  pillow 

M 

He  shook  my  hand,  and  **  Ah  !"  he  cried, 

1 

i 

**  Penelope  must  wear  the  willow. 

•< 

^ 

Tell  her  I  hugged  her  rosy  chain 

X 

2 

While  life  was  flickering  in  the  socket ; 

I 

And  say  that  when  I  call  again 

•< 

S 

I'll  bring  a  license  in  my  pocket 

**  I've  left  my  house  and  grounds  to  Fag,— 
I  hope  his  master's  shoes  will  fit  him ; 
And  I've  bequeathed  to  you  my  nag. 
To  feed  him  for  my  sake, — or  shoot  him. 

WEEPS  EVERY  WOUND  AND  EVERY  STAIN   AWAY."— FRAED. 
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"  HAVE  WE  NOT  ALL,   AMID   LIFE's  PETTY   STRIFE, 
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The  vicar's  wife  will  take  old  Fox,— 

She'll  find  him  an  uncommon  mouser, — 

And  let  her  husband  have  my  box. 

£ 

My  Bible,  and  my  Assmanshauser. 

**  Whether  I  ought  to  die  or  not 

« 

■i 

My  doctors  cannot  quite  determine ; 

0< 

a 

It's  only  clear  that  I  shall  rot, 

And  be,  like  Priam,  food  for  vermin. 

U 
Q 

< 

1 

My  debts  are  paid : — but  Nature's  debt 

u 

< 

Almost  escaped  n^  recollection ; 

J 

« 

Tom ! — we  shall  meet  again ;— and  yet 

Q 

< 
X 

I  cannot  leave  you  my  direction  !*' 

Id 
X 

H 

S 

[From  "Pocmfe  of  W.  M.  Praed,"  2  vols.,  Moxon  and  Co.] 
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U 
X 

MJ^that^t  M^nxit  ^xodtx. 

n 
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X 

OQ 
Q 

< 

< 

a 

Q 

i 

[Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  the  daughter  of  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  was 
bom  in  1825.     Her  first  poetical  effusions  were  published  anonymously  in 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens's  Household  IVords,  and  revealed  so  delicate  a  fancy 
and  so  much  tenderness  of  sentiment  as  at  once  to  attract  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  justify  their  appearance  in  a  collected  form.     "Legends  and 
Lyrics :  A  Book  of  Verse,"  was  published  in  1858.    A  second  series  has 
since  appeared,  and  much  was  hoped  from  the  high  promise  of  Miss 
Procter's  genius,  when  an  illness,  induced  by  her  indefatigable  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  charity,  abruptly  terminated  her  career  in  Felwuary  1864.] 
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U 
X 

2 
1 

< 

SENT  TO  HEAVEN. 

R^  HAD  a  message  to  send  her, 
IpIBI         To  her  whom  my  soul  loves  best ; 
But  I  had  my  task  to  finish, 
And  she  was  gone  home  to  rest : 

(d 

X 

SOME  PURE  IDEAL  OF  A   NOBLE   LIFE?  "—PROCTER. 
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**  NO  STAR   IS   EVER   LOST  WE  ONCE   HAVE  SEEN,— (a.  A.  PROCTER) 
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To  rest  in  the  far  bright  Heaven — 

Oh,  so  far  away  from  here ! 

It  was  vain  to  speak  to  my  darling, 

For  I  knew  she  could  not  hear ! 

X 

I 

I  had  a  message  to  send  her, 

u 

So  tender,  and  true,  and  sweet. 

K 
^ 

t 

I  longed  for  an  Angel  to  bear  it, 

< 

X 

o 

And  lay  it  down  at  her  feet. 

f 

n 

I  placed  it,  one  summer  evening, 

i 

S 
2 

On  a  cloudlet  o'  fleecy  breast ; 

a 

z 

H 

But  it  faded  in  golden  splendour, 

o 

D 
a. 

And  died  in  the  crimson  west. 

td 
Q 
< 

s 
S 

I  gave  it  the  Lark  next  morning. 

(A 

\ 

And  I  watched  it  soar  and  soar; 

(d 
Q 

Q 

X 
H 

But  its  pinions  grew  faint  and  weary. 

I 

And  it  fluttered  to  earth  once  more 

td 

X 

I  cried,  in  my  passionate  longing : — 

2 

? 

**  Has  the  heart  no  Angel-friend 

>• 

S 

Who  will  carry  my  Love  the  message 

Q 
1 

2 

My  heart  desires  to  send?" 

Cd 

H 

n 

Q 

Then  I  heard  a  strain  of  music, 

i 

1 

So  mighty,  so  pure,  so  clear. 

.J 

(0 

That  my  very  sorrow  was  silent. 

^ 

Oi 

§ 

And  my  heart  stood  still  to  hear 

(d 

X 

It  rose  in  harmonious  rushing. 

I 

Of  mingled  voices  and  strings. 

£ 

And  I  tenderly  laid  my  message 
On  the  Music's  outspread  wings. 

And  I  heard  it  float  farther  and  farther. 
In  sound  more  perfect  than  speech ; 

Farther  than  sight  can  follow. 
Farther  than  soul  can  reach. 

Pi 

o 

WE  ALWAYS  MAY  BE  WHAT  WE  MIGHT   HAVE   BEEN." — PROCTER. 

■  ■  •  ■    ■          —     -  —                                          1 
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And  I  know  that  at  last  my  message 
Has  passed  thrcmgh  the  golden  gate : 

So  my  heart  is  no  longer  restless, 
And  I  am  content  to  wait 

[From  A.  A  Procter's  "  l.egends  and  Lyrics,"  second  volume.] 


A  DOUBTING  HEART.  J 

HERE  are  the  swallows  fled? 

_^  Frozen  and  dead, 

g  Perchance  upon  some  bleak  and  stormy  shore. 

O  doubting  heart ! 
Far  over  purple  seas, 
They  wait  in  sunny  ease, 
The  balmy  southern  breeze. 
To  bring  them  to  their  northern  home  once  more. 

3  Why  must  the  flowers  die  ? 

Prisoned  they  lie 
In  the  cold  tomb,  heedless  of  tears  or  rain, 
O  doubting  heart! 
q  They  only  sleep  below 

The  soft  white  ermine  snow. 
While  winter  winds  shall  blow. 
To  breathe  and  smile  upon  you  soon  again.  | 

The  sun  has  hid  his  rays 
These  many  days; 
Will  dreary  hours  never  leave  the  earth  ? 
O  doubting  heart ! 
The  stormy  clouds  on  high 
Veil  the  same  sunny  sky, 
That  soon  (for  spring  is  nigh) 
Shall  wake  the  summer  into  golden  mirth. 

LOVE  AND  SILENCE  ARE  ALWAYS  BEST." — PROCTER. 
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"  THERE  AKE   MORE  THINGS   IN   HEAVEN   AND   EARTH    THAN   WE 
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Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  Kght 

Is  quenched  in  night 

What  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair? 

'5" 

O  doubting  heart  I 

i 

The  sky  is  overcast, 

s 

t 

(A 

Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last, 

j 

Br^hter  for  darkness  past. 

s 

And  angels'  silver  voices  stir  the  air. 

2 

o 

[From  A.  A.  Proctor's  "  Legends  and  Lyrics,-  1859.) 
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©rgan  >7V^?"aUer  ^xtititx. 

S 

n 

o 

fiN  the  literary  world  this  agreeable  writer  is  best  known  by  his  favourite 

< 

^ 

Hom  de  plume  of  **  Barry  Cornwall ; "  under  which  he  has  won  no  small 

s 

meed  of  critical  approval  as  lyrist  and  dramatbt.     He  has  written  some 

< 

of  the  most  vigorous  songs  in  the  English  langvage  ;  and  not  a  few  which 

n 

*2 

— in  terseness  of  expression,  closeness  of  thought,  and  happy  imagery — 

g 

S 

remind  us  of  the  best  lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan  writers.     His  larger  poems 

> 

H 

are  written  with  much  animation ;  but  periiaps  his  genius  is  seen  to  its 

56 

2 

highest  advantage  in  his  "  Dramatic  Scenes,"  where  he  sometimes  copes 

> 

S 

with  Ford,  and  sometimes  rivals  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     His  tragedy  of 

§ 

s 

"  Mirandola"  was  brought  out  in  1821.     His  principal  works  are :  "  Mar- 

S 

cian  Colonna,"  "A  Sicilian  Story,"  and  "  The  Flood  of  Thessaly."    He 

s 

* 

has  also  written  "  Memoriab  of  Charles  Lamb." 

2: 
0 

M 
S 

Mr.  Procter  was  bom  in  1790,  and  educated  at  Harrow  School.     For 

H 

h 

many  years  he  practised  at  the  bar,  with  considerable  success.     Until  1861 

X 

M 
a 

52 

Oi 

s 

CO 

^ 

s 

TO  THE  SOUTH  WIND. 

1^^  SWEET  south  wind  I 

M!M     Long  hast  thou  lingered  'midst  those  islands  fair, 
Which  lie,  enchanted,  on  the  Indian  deep. 
Like  sea-maids  all  asleep, 

0 
Z 

>• 

CAN  DREAM   OF,   OR  THAN   NATURE   UNDERSTANDS."— PROCTER. 

I 
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Charmed  by  the  cloudless  sun  and  azure  air ! 

_ 

0  sweetest  southern  wind  1 

•< 

1 

Pause  here  awhile,  and  gently  now  unbind 

< 

Thy  dark  rose-crownM  hair  1 

0£ 

! 

Wilt  thou  not  unloose  now, 

8 

i 

In  this,  the  bluest  of  all  hours, 

a 

Thy  passion-coloured  flowers  ? — 

J 

1 

Rest ;  and  let  fall  the  fragrance  from  thy  brow, 

n 

§ 

On  Beauty's  parted  lips  and  closed  eyes, 

H 

And  on  her  cheeks  which  crimson  like  the  skies; 

2 

And  slumber  on  her  bosom,  white  as  snow, 

> 

< 
z 

X 
u 

O 
0£ 

Whilst  starry  midnight  flies. 

^ 

2 

We,  whom  the  northern  blast 

X 

0. 

Blows  on,  from  night  till  mom,  from  room  till  eve, 

(A 

s 

Hearing  thee,  sometimes  grieve 

I 

0 

S 

That  our  poor  summer's-day  not  long  may  last : 

n 

And  yet,  perhaps,  'twere  well 

tfa 
0 

S 

We  should  not  ever  dwell 

s 
< 

E 

With  thee,  sweet  spirit  of  the  sunny  south; 

S 

But  touch  thy  odorous  mouth 

g 

Once,  and  be  gone  into  our  blasts  again. 

o 

(A 

And  their  bleak  welcome,  and  our  wintry  snow ; 

8 

S5 

And  arm  us  (by  enduring)  for  that  pain 

2 

i 

Which  the  bad  world  sends  forth,  and  all  its  woe ! 

s 

X 

H 

X 

h 

I 

0 

[From  Barry  ComwaU's  "  English  Songs."] 
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1^ 

0 

X 

0 

THE    SEA. 

inn  HE  sea !  the  sea  !  the  open  sea ! 
HH     The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free ! 
Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound, 
It  mnneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round ; 

< 

WILL,   THE  NEXT  DAY,   OUTSTRIP  AN  IDLER   MAN  I  "—BARRY  CORNWALU 

. 
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*WE  DO  WHAT  WE  DESIRE.      'tIS  NOT  THE  SINEWS — (CORNWALL) 


THE  SEA. 


349 


['*  The  sea  I  the  sea  I  the  open  sea ! "] 

It  plays  with  the  clouds;  it  mocks  the  skies; 
Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

I'm  on  the  sea !  I'm  on  the  sea ! 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be ! 

With  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below, 

And  silence  wheresoe'er  I  go ; 

If  a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep, 

"What  matter  ?    /  shall  ride  and  sleep. 

I  love  (oh,  how  I  love)  to  ride 
On  the  fierce  foaming,  bursting  tide, 
When  every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon, 
Or  whistles  aloft  his  tempest  tune, 
And  tells  how  goeth  the  world  below, 
And  why  the  south-west  blasts  do  blow. 

FAIL  WHEN   WE   FALTER,    BUT  THE   INFIRM   THOUGHT." — CORNWALL. 
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I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more. 
And  backwards  flew  to  her  billowy  breast, 
Like  a  bird  that  seeketh  its  mother's  nest — 
And  a  mother  she  was  and  is  to  me. 
For  I  was  bom  on  the  open  sea ! 


The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  mom, 
In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  bom ; 


("  And  the  whale  it  whistled."] 

And  the  whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  rolled, 
And  the  dolphins  bared  their  backs  of  gold  ; 
And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild. 
As  welcomed  to  life  the  ocean-child ! 

OF  LKiHT   INWOVE,    IN   HEAVEN'S   IMMORTAL  LOOM."— CORNWALL. 
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••  HOW  BEAUTIFUL  IS   MORNING,   WHBN  THE  STREAMS— (CORNWALL) 

Tf/E  HAPPY  HOURS.                                3$! 

Tve  lived  since  then,  in  calm  and  strife, 

Full  fifty  summers  a  sailor's  life, 

With  wealth  to  spend  and  a  power  to  range, 

But  never  have  sought  nor  sighed  for  change; 

And  Death,  whenever  he  comes  to  me, 

Shall  come  on  the  wild,  unbounded  sea ! 

CO 

g 

i 

< 

[From  Barry  Cornwall's  "  English  Songs."] 

I 

THE  HAPPY  HOURS. 
|HlftMM|H,  the  hours  !  the  happy  hours ) 

f^\    When  there  shone  the  light  of  Love, 

I 

2 

And  all  the  sky  was  blue  above, 

\ 

OS 
0. 

And  the  earth  was  full  of  flowers  J 

s 

z 

Why  should  Time  and  toil 

g 

H 

The  worth  aitd  beauty  spoil 

% 

H 

Of  such  happy  Hours  ? 

13 

1 

Oh,  the  hours !  the  spring-time  hours ! 

H 

Z 

When  the  soul  doth  forwards  bend. 

8 

^ 

And  dream  the  sweet  world  hath  no  end, 

O 

Neither  spot,  nor  shade,  nor  shower  ! 

i 

0) 

Can  we  nier  resume 

I 

•3 

I 

The  lovey  the  lights  the  bloom 

8 

Of  those  vernal  hours  ? 

§ 

Ever  do  the  year's  bright  hours 
Come,  with  laughing  April,  round. 
And  with  her  walk  the  grassy  ground. 
When  she  calleth  forth  the  flowers : 

But  no  new  springs  bear 
To  us  thoughts  half  so  fair 

As  the  bygone  hours  I 
[From  Barry  Cornwall's  "  English  Songs."] 

OP  LIGHT  COMB  RUNNING  UP  THE  EASTERN  SKIES  1"— CORNWALL. 

'  1 
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X 
X 


PETREL, 
THOUSAND  railed  from  land  are 

Tossing  about  on  the  roaring  sea  ; 
Irnni  billow  lo  boimding  bilbw  cast, 
Like  [leecy  siiow  on  the  stormy  blast  : 
The  sail^  are  scattered  abroad  like  weeds ; 
Ihe  strong  masts  shake  like  quivering  reeds; 
The  mighty  cables  and  iron  chains, 
The  hull,  which  all  earthly  strength  disdains, 
They  strain,  and  they  crack ;  and  hearts  like  stone 
Their  natural,  hard,  proud  strength  disown. 


AND    SLEKH,    HOW   OFT,    IN    THINGS   THAT   GENTLEST    BE !  "—CORNWALL. 
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"  METHINKS,    I   FAIN   WOULD   LIE  BY  THE   LONE   SEA,— (CORNWALL) 
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Up  and  down !  up  and  down ! 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's  crown, 

And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam 

The  Stormy  Petrel  finds  a  home — 

-< 

1 

A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  be, 

Z 

tl. 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

: 

> 

On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air, 

< 

And  only  seeketh  her  rocky  lair 

§ 

To  warm  her  young,  and  to  teach  them  spring 

0 

2 

Q 

At  once  o'er  the  wave  on  their  stormy  wing ! 

3 

2 
D 
O 

O'er  the  deep  !  o'er  the  deep ! 

X* 

•< 

X 

CO 

Where  the  whale, and  the  shark,  and  the  sword-fish  sleep, 

> 

Z 
S 

Outflying  the  blast  and  the  driving  rain. 

3 

The  Petrel  telleth  her  tale— in  vain ; 

H 

1 

For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird, 

5 

3 

Who  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storms  unheard  ! 

I 

0 
2 

— Ah !  thus  does  the  prophet,  of  good  or  ill. 

< 

Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  h^  serveth  still ! 

s 

H 
g 

Yet  he  ne'er  falters : — so,  Petrel,  spring 

Q 

•< 

bJ 

Once  more  o'er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wing ! 

S5 

O 

H 

X 

2 

OS 

9 

[From  "  English  Songs."] 

1 

X 

FULLER'S  BIRD. 

1 

"  I  have  read  of  a  bird,  which  hath  a  face  like,  and  yet  will  prey  upon,  a 
man ;  who  coming  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  finding  there,  by  reflection, 
that  he  hath  killed  one  like  himself,  pineth  away  by  degrees,  and  never 
afterwards  enjoyeth  itself.  "—Fuller's  Worthies. 

•Ji 

" 

nSIHE  wild-winged  creature,  clad  in  gore 

g 

HH|     (His  bloody  human  meal  being  o'er), 

Comes  down  to  the  water's  brink  j 

'Tis  the  first  time  he  there  hath  gazed, 

And  straight  he  shrinks — alarmed — amazed. 

And  dares  not  drink. 

AND   HEAR  THE  WATERS  THEIR  WHITE  MUSIC  WEAVE."— CORNWALL. 



<X)  25  ^  T 
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"  WE   LOVE,    AND   MEET  THE  WORLD'S  SHARP  SCORN  J — (CORNWALL) 
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"  Have  I  till  now,"  he  sadly  said, 

**  Preyed  on  my  brother's  blood,  and  made 

His  flesh  my  meal  to-day  ?  " — 

Once  more  he  glances  on  the  brook. 

J 

'    0 

And  once  more  sees  his  victim's  look ; 

t 

s 

i^ 

Then  turns  away. 

X 
h 

With  such  sharp  pain  as  human  hearts 

May  feel,  the  drooping  thing  departs 

1 

Q 

Unto  the  dark  wild  wood ; 

1 

1    < 

And  there,  where  the  place  is  thick  with  weeds, 

< 

'    < 
til 

He  hideth  his  remorse,  and  feeds 

^ 

'    Ed 

Z 

No  more  on  blood. 

O 

u 

z. 

h 

M 

> 

X 

And  in  that  weedy  brake  he  lies. 

o 

And  pines  and  pines,  until  he  dies ; 

s 

's 

And,  when  all's  o'er, — 

!  0 

What  follows  ? — Nought !  his  brothers  slake 

o 

5 

Is 

Their  thirst  in  blood  in  that  same  brake, 

Q 
Z 

Fierce  as  before ! 

sa 

X 

— So  fable  flows ! — But  would  you  find 

< 

1 

Its  moral  wrought  in  humankind. 

I 

0 
D 

Its  tale  made  worse ; 

5 

o 

Turn  straight  to  Man^  and  in  his  fame 

o 

X 

And  forehead  read  the  harfyfs  name; 

Q 

i 

But  no  remoi-se ! 

> 

[From  "  English  Songs,"  Moxon's  edition.] 

WE   LOVE,   TO   DIE  SOME   COMMON    MORN." — BARRY   CORNWALL. 

1 
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[Samuel  Rogers  was  bom  at  Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  on  the 
30th  of  July  1763.  His  father  was  a  London  banker ;  and  he  himself,  after 
a  complete  and  unusually  careful  education,  entered  the  same  establish- 
ment, and  continued  a  partner  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Thus  freed 
from  all  pecuniary  anxieties,  and  those  worldly  necessities  which  too  often 
cripple  the  poet's  energies,  he  was  able  to  devote  his  lebure  to  literary 
pursuits  and  artbtic  studies,  with  ample  means  and  opportunities  for  the 
gratification  of  a  refined  taste.  Hence  a  certain  dilettantism  of  character, 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  all  his  poems.  The  polish  is  so  brilliant  and  the 
drnamentation  so  rich  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  whether  it  b  of 
true  metal  or  base  that  the  work  has  been  wrought. 

Hb  first  production  was  an  **  Ode  to  Superstition,  and  Other  Poems" — 
a  thin  quarto  pamphlet,  published  in  1786,  which  the  public  took  no  notice 
of.  It  was  different  with  hb  "Pleasures  of  Memory"  (1792),  which  at 
once  secured  the  applause  of  the  critics  and  the  ear  of  the  reading  world, 
and,  despite  of  its  excessive  elaboration  and  frigidity,  has  taken  its  place 
among  our  standard  English  classics.  It  cost  the  poet,  as  he  himself  has 
recorded,  nine  years  of  labour,  and  we  must  admit  the  result  to  be  not  un- 
worthy of  so  protracted  a  conception. 

In  1798  he  publbhed  his  "Epbtle  to  a  Friend;"  in  iSia,  "Columbus," 
the  least  satbfactory  of  hb  works;  in  1814,  the  tale  of  "Jacqueline"  (in 
conjunction  with  Byron's  "Lara");  in  1819,  his  beautiful  didactic  and 
descriptive  poem  of  "Human  Life ;"  and  in  1822,  after  sixteen  years'  ela- 
boration, his  "Italy" — Si  chef-tTcgmtre  of  faultless  writing  and  felicitous 
landscape-painting.  This  was  hb  last  production.  The  centre  of  an  ad- 
miring circle,  with  a  world-wide  reputation  for  a  courtesy  that  was  never 
failing,  a  wit  that  was  frequently  cynical,  a  taste  that  was  exquisitely 
refined,  and  an  hospitality  as  generous  as  it  was  unostentatious, — Rogers 
enjoyed  a  life  of  singular  ease  and  contentment,  stretched  far  beyond  the 
Psalmbt's  limit  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  He  died  by  slow  decay,  and 
without  any  suffering,  December  18,  1855.] 


MEMORY. 

THE  REAL  power!  who  at  the  noon  of  night 
Recall'st  the  far-fled  spirit  of  delight ; 
From  whom  that  musing,  melancholy  mood 
Which  charms  the  wise,  and  elevates  the  good, 

from    reason's   faintest   ray  to  NEWTON   SOAR." — ROGERS. 
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"  KINDRED  OBJECTS   KINDRED   THOUGHTS    INSPIRE, 

(A 
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Blest  Memory,  hail  I     Oh,  grant  the  grateful  Muse, 

Her  pencil  dipt  in  Nature's  living  hues, 

Oi 
td 
0 

< 

To  paint  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  roll. 

0 

T 

U 

X 

And  trace  its  airy  precincts  in  the  soul. 

X 

Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 

i 

e 

Our  thoughts  are  Unked  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 

X 

^ 

s 

Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise ! 

H 

z 

o 

Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies. 

OS 

> 

< 

Each,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense 

i 

Q 

Z 

Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense, 

X 

2 

Brightens  or  fades;  yet  all,  with  magic  art, 

Q 
Z 

4^ 

Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart 

s 

As  studious  Prosperous  mysterious  spell 

CD 
h 

Drew  every  subject  spirit  to  his  cell; 

0 

Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires, 

X 

H 

X 

As  judgment  dictates  or  the  scene  inspires. 

X 

H 

Each  thrills  the  seat  of  sense,  that  sacred  source 

1 

OS 

Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  mazy  course, 

H 

And  through  the  frame  invisibly  convey 

u 
z 

bd 

Z 

The  subtle,  quick  vibrations  as  they  play; 

0 

1^ 

Man*s  little  universe  at  once  o'ercast. 

s 

S 

At  once  illumined  when  the  cloud  is  past. 

> 
(J 

1 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore ; 

X 

s 

From  Reason's  faintest  ray  to  Newton  soar. 

0 

< 
X 

What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assigned  1 

tl) 

What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind  ! 

X 
h 

Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought ; 

z 

Oh,  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 

X 

X 

The  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  his  little  share, 

2 

Q 

z 

And  hies  from  home  vnth  many  a  gossip's  prayer, 

•J 

Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 

The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 

< 

And  as  he  turns,  that  thatch  among  the  trees. 

The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the  breeze. 

AS   SUMMER-CLOUDS   FLASH    FORTH    ELECTRIC   FIRE: 
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'oh!  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind, 


MEMORY. 


357 


["  The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep."] 

The  village  common  spotted  white  with  sheep, 
The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep, — 
All  rouse  Reflection's  sadly-pleasing  train, 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

[From  the  *'  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  part  i. — **a  poem  exquisite  in  concep- 
tion and  execution,  combining  a  fine  feeling  of  nature  and  a  high  tone  of 
morality,  with  elegant  scholarship,  and  a  nicety  of  taste  approaching  to 
fastidiousness. "] 


BY  TRUTH    ILLUMINED   AND   BY  TASTE   REFINED? 
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1 

THE  NEW  WORLD. 

i 

nM|ONG  on  the  deep  the  mists  of  morning  lay,* 

1 

a 
J 

H.BH     Then  rose,  revealing,  as  they  rolled  away, 

X 
0 

s 

Half-circling  hills,  whose  everlasting  woods 

> 

5 

Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy  floods: 

0 

n 

And  say,  when  all  to  holy  transport  given. 

s 

< 

Embraced  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 

aT 

When  one  and  all  of  us,  repentant,  ran. 

2 

And,  on  our  faces,  blessed  the  wondrous  man ; 

0 

X 
S5 

Say,  was  I  then  deceived,  or  from  the  skies 

S 

1 

Burst  on  my  ear  seraphic  harmonies? 

fc 

§ 

"  Glory  to  God !"  unnumbered  voices  sung. 

s 

§ 

**  Glory  to  God  1"  the  vales  and  mountains  rung, 

1 

i 

i 
5 

Voices  that  hailed  Creation's  primal  morn. 

t 

And  to  the  shepheitls  sung  a  Saviour  born. 

n; 

2 
< 
X 

Slowly,  bare-headed,  through  the  surf  we  bore 

i 

s 

The  sacred  cross,  and,  kneeling,  kissed  the  shore. 

3 

£ 

But  what  a  scene  was  there !    Njrmphs  of  romance, 

15 

J 

Youths  graceful  as  the  fawn,  with  eager  glance. 

§ 

i 

Sprung  from  the  glades,  and  down  the  valleys  peep, 

X 
CO 

£ 

Then  headlong  rush,  bounding  from  steep  to  steep, 

5 

X 

z 

Of 

And  clap  their  hands,  exclaiming  as  they  run. 

i 

**  Come  and  behold  the  Children  of  the  Sun  !" 

< 

When,  hark !  a  signal-shot     The  voice,  it  came 

K 

:lxl 

Over  the  sea  in  darkness  and  in  flame ! 

1 

I' 

They  saw,  they  heard ;  and  up  the  highest  hill, 

s 

■< 

2 

U 

s 

As  in  a  picture,  all  at  once  were  still ! 

a 

X 
td 

Creatures  so  fair,  in  garments  strangely  wrought, 

1 

> 

< 

From  citadels,  with  heaven's  own  thunder  fraught, 

0 

*  The  first  land  in  the  New  World  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on 

< 

Friday,  October  12,  1492.     It  was  Guanahani,  now  called  San  Salvador, 

one  of  the  Bahama  group  of  islands. 

COMES  SLOWLY  ON  TO   MEET  THE  EVENING  STAR; 
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"oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 
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Checked  their  light  footsteps — statue-like  they  stood, 

As  worshipped  forms,  the  genii  of  the  wood ! 

J 

At  length  the  spell  dissolves.    The  warrior's  lance 

1 

s 
< 

Rings  on  the  tortoise  with  wild  dissonance  ! 

> 

t 

And  see,  the  regal  plumes,  the  couch  of  state  ! 

£ 
u 

X 

§ 

Still  where  it  moves,  the  wise  in  council  wait ! 

o 

H 
O 

See  now  borne  forth  the  monstrous  mask  of  gold. 

> 

And  ebon  chair  of  many  a  serpent-fold ; 

z 

These  now  exchanged  for  gifts  that  thrice  surpass 

0. 

O 

X 

The  wondrous  ring,  and  lamp,  and  horse  of  brass.  * 

What  long-drawn  tube  transports  the  gazer  home. 

1 

o 

Cd 

Kindling  with  stars  at  noon  the  ethereal  dome? 

Q 

i 

'Tis  here :  and  here  circles  of  solid  light 

Z 

< 

8 

Charm  with  another  self  the  cheated  sight ; 

> 

As  man  to  man  another  self  disclose. 

< 

X 

That  now  with  terror  starts,  with  rapture  glows ! 

< 

Q 

fFrom  "Columbus" — a  fragmentary  poem,  pervaded  by  "a  deep-toned 

sT 

X 

z 
< 

sublimity."] 

K 
O 
a. 

z" 

1 

HUMAN  LIFE. 

1 

z 

D 

IS^HE  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky; 

0. 

< 

IB.™     ^^®  htQS  have  hummed  their  noon-tide  harmony. 

X 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village-bells  ring  round. 

z 

Still  in  Llewellyn-hall  the  jests  resound : 

K 

E 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there, 

2 

X 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer. 

X 

o 

z 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

1 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

i 

s 

A  few  short  years, — and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 

X 

h 

> 
o 

X 

The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale ; 

< 

5; 

h 

*  The  ring  of  Gyges,  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  and  the  horse  of  the  Tartar 
king — "  Cambuscan  bold." 

g 

TO  watch  the  silent  slumbers  of  a  fkiend: 
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So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 

>• 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 

1 

i 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 

« 

> 

The  ale  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shiner 

J. 

g 

And  basking  in  the  chimney's  ampte  blaze. 

is 

1 

t; 

'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 

The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 

0 

D 
(A 

"  'Twas  on  these  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled." 

< 

5? 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze-; 

2 

< 

Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 

U 

u 

H 

Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hymns  be  sung. 

Q 
Z 

< 

And  violets  scattered  round;  and  old  and  young 

U 

In  every  cottage  porch  with  garlands  grcen^ 

I 

< 
•J 
A. 

Stand  still  to  gaze,  and  gazing,  bless  the  scene ; 

0. 

2 

While,  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side. 

5 
2 

< 

Moves  in  her  virgin- veil  the  gentle  bride. 

M 

GO 

And  once,  alas !  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 

? 

:3 

Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower; 

1 

< 

When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 

s 

< 

>• 
s 

And  weepings  heard  where  only  joy  has  been ; 

s 

Q 

n 

When  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door, 

2 

Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 

td 
S 

^ 

He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

^ 

0 

s 

< 

And  such  is  human  life ;  so,  gliding  on. 

X 

It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! 

(d 

ta 

X 

Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange. 

§ 

Q 

As  full,  methinks,  of  wild  and  wondrous  change, 

0 
S 

< 
(4 

As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require. 

X 
0 

Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening-fire ; 

C3 

a. 

i 

As  any  sung  of  old  in  hall  or  bower. 

H 

To  minstrel's  harp  at  midnight's  witching  hour ! 

[From  "Human  Life" — one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  of  Rogers' 
poems.     It  has  "  all  the  high  finish  of  a  cabinet  picture."] 

> 

from    age  to   age,    unnumbered  treasures  shine!"— ROGERS. 
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["  Chitd  of  the  sun  ^  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight.") 


TO  THE  BUTTERFLY. 


^nlHILD  of  the  sun  !  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight, 
iMll    Mingling  with  her  thou  lov'st  in  fields  of  light; 
And,  where  the  flowers  of  Paradise  unfold. 

Quaff"  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold. 

There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky, 

Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstasy ! 

Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 

On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb,  and  slept. 

And  such  is  man ;  soon  from  his  cell  of  clay 

To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  of  day. 


[From  Rogers'  *'  Poetical  Works. "1 


IF   BUT   A    FLEETING  CLOUD  OBSCURE   THE  SKY; 
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1 

THE  BRIBES  OF  VENICE. 

(A 

K 

i 
-J 

H 

OS 

X 

H 
0 
2 

tn 

H 

X 

S 

T 

i 

H 

X 

h 
Z 

(0 

[It  was  the  annual  custom  in  Venice,  on  St.  Mary's  Eve,  for  twelve 
young  maidens,  dowered  by  the  State,  to  be  publicly  united  to  their  lovers. 
As  the  bridal  procession,  in  936,  was  wending  its  way  to  the  Church  of  San 
Pietro,  it  was  surprised  by  a  band  of  sea-rovers,  who  carried  off  the  shriek- 
ing virgins,  and  bearing  them  to  their  barks,  hoisted  sail  for  Trieste.     The 
Doge,  Candiano  II.,  who  was  present  at  the  festival,  summoned  the  people 
to  arms ;  a  few  barks  were  hastily  manned,  and  with  vigorous  oars  sped  in 
pursuit  of  the  ravishers,  who  were  overtaken,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle 
conquered — not  one  of  them  receiving  quarter.     The  brides  were  then 
brought  back  to  the  city  in  tnwm^Yi.'-Sabellico,  decade  i.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  56.] 

■VHT  was  St.  Mary's  Eve,  and  all  poured  forth 

i 

MH     For  some  great  festival.     The  fisher  came 

Q 

g 

From  his  green  islet,  bringing  o'er  the  waves 

< 

His  wife  and  little  one ;  the  husbandman 

2 

< 

From  the  firm  land,  with  many  a  friar  and  nun, 

0 
2 

S 

And  village  maiden,  her  first  flight  from  home, 

Crowding  the  common  ferry.     All  arrived; 

1 

And  in  his  straw  the  prisoner  turned  to  hear. 

< 

« 

So  great  the  stir  in  Venice.     Old  and  young 

Cfl 

s 

Thronged  her  three  hundred  bridges ;  the  grave  Turk, 

< 

s 

^ 

s 

Turbaned,  long- vested ;  and  the  cozening  Jew, 

g 

s 

In  yellow  hat  and  threadbare  gaberdine, 

i 

b) 

Hurrying  along.     For,  as  the  custom  was. 

i 

> 

The  noblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  State, 

i 

o 

CO 

Whose  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Gold, 

K 

c 

Q 

Were  on  that  day  to  solemnize  their  nuptials. 

2 

At  noon  a  distant  murmur  through  the  crowd 

s 

§ 

Rising  and  rolling  on,  proclaimed  them  near ; 

•< 

X 

< 

And  never  from  their  earliest  hour  was  seen 

55 

Such  splendour  or  such  beauty.     Two  iEind  two 

(The  richest  tapestry  unrolled  before  them), 

^ 

First  came  the  brides ;  each  in  her  virgin- veil, 

Nor  unattended  by  her  bridal  maids. 

The  two  that,  step  by  step,  behind  her  bore 

■< 

"  BEWARE  THE  POISON   IN  THE  CUP  OF  GOLD  !  "—SAMUEL   ROGERS. 
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The  small  but  precious  caskets  that  contained 

i 

The  dowry  and  the  presents.     On  she  moved 

X 

8 

In  the  sweet  seriousness  of  virgin  youth ; 

K 

Her  eyes  cast  down,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
A  fan,  that  gently  waved,  of  ostrich  plumes. 

J 

w1 

1 

< 

Her  veil,  transparent  as  the  gossamer, 

CO 

Fell  from  beneath  a  starry  diadem ; 

0 

s 

J 
2 

o 

And  on  her  dazzling  neck  a  jewel  shone. 

t 

s 

Ruby,  or  diamond,  or  dark  amethyst ; 

8 

a 

A  jewelled  chain,  in  many  a  winding  wreath, 

X 

OS 

Wreathing  her  gold  brocade. 

< 

X 

Cd 

Before  the  church. 

2 

^ 

That  venerable  structure  now  no  more,* 

s 

X 

On  the  sea-brink,  another  train  they  met, 

D 

z 

No  strangers,  nor  unlooked-for  ere  they  came,' 

2 

O 

Brothers  to  some,  still  dearer  to  the  rest ; 

0 

OS 

S 

Each  in  his  hand  bearing  his  cap  and  plume. 

X 

2 

And,  as  he  walked,  with  modest  dignity 

J 

1 

Folding  his  scarlet  mantle.     At  the  gate 

% 

« 

They  join ;  and  slowly  up  the  bannered  aisle 

< 

X 

g 

Led  by  the  choir,  with  due  solemnity 

Q 

D 

Range  round  the  altar. In  his  vestments  there 

% 

s 

The  Patriarch  stands ;  and,  while  the  anthem  flows. 

H 

Who  can  look  on  unmoved — the  dream  of  years 

ei 

H 

X 

X 
H 

Just  now  fulfilling ! 

H 
0 

2 

U 

At  length  the  rite  is  ending,  all  fall  down, 

< 

X 

All  of  all  ranks ;  and,  stretchmg  out  his  hands. 

£ 

1 

Apostle-like,  the  holy  man  proceeds 

g 

2 

To  give  the  blessing — not  a  stir,  a  breath ; 

S 

c" 

When,  hark !  a  din  of  voices  from  without. 

> 

2 

2 

And  shrieks  and  groans  and  outcries  as  in  battle  ! 

0 

X 

And  lo  !  the  door  is  burst,  the  curtain  rent. 

^ 

*  San  Pietro  di  Castello,  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  Venice. 

YET,    AH,    HOW   LITTLE  OF  OURSELVES  WE   KNOW  !"— ROGERS. 

1 
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And  arm^d  ruffians,  robbers  from  the  deep, 

Savage,  uncouth,  led  on  by  Barberigo 

And  his  six  brothers  in  their  coats  of  steel, 

en 

I 

Are  standing  on  the  threshold  !  Stahie-like                         ^ 

1 

u 

Awhile  they  gaze  on  the  fallen  multitude, 

f 

Each  with  his  sabre  up>  in  act  to  strike ; 

2 

Then,  as  at  once  recovering  from  the  spell, 

2 

s 

S 
(A 

Rush  forward  to  the  altar,  and  as  soon 

£ 

W 

s 

u 

Are  gone  again — amid  no  clash  of  arms — 

> 

Bearing  away  the  maidens  and  the  treasures. 

g 

Where  are  they  now  ?— ploughing  the  distant  waves, 

0 
^ 

s 

Their  sails  outspread  and  given  to  the  wind. 

< 
X 

They  on  their  decks  triumphant     Gn  they  speed. 

X 

Steering  for  Istria 

0 

> 

H 

Now  hadst  thou  seen  along  that  crowded  shore 

2 

< 

H 

The  matrons  running  wild,  their  festal  dress 

2 
< 

2 

A  strange  and  moving  contrast  to  their  grief; 

H 

j5 

And  through  the  city  wander  where  thou  wouldst. 

X 
0 

2 

The  men  half  armed  and  arming — everywhere 

I 

As  roused  from  slumber  by  the  stirring  trump ; 

\ 

0. 

One  with  a  shield,  one  with  a  casque  and  spear ; 

s 

2 

One  with  an  axe  severing  in  two  the  chain 

s 

Id 

< 

Id 

Of  some  old  pinnace.     Not  a  raft,  a  plank, 

0 

s 

1 

But  on  that  day  was  drifting.     In  an  hour 

K 

S 

Half  Venice  was  afloat     But  long  before. 

2 

OS 

Frantic  with  grief,  and  scorning  all  control. 

>• 
0 

0 
td 

The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  brigantine 

Lying  at  anchor  near  the  arsenal ; 

u 

M 

Each  having  sworn,  and  by  the  holy  rood. 

§ 

s 

To  slay  or  to  be  slain* 

And  from  the  tower 

The  watchman  gives  the  signals.     In  the  east 

A  ship  is  seen,  and  making  for  the  port ; 

Her  flag  St  Mark's.     And  now  she  turns  the  point, 

SHE   ANSWERED,  /  ENDLESS  WEEPING  ! '"—ROGERS. 
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Over  the  waters  like  a  sea-bird  flying ! 

< 

if 

Ha !  'tis  the  same ;  His  theirs !  from  stem  to  prow 

S 

Green  with  victorious  wreaths,  she  comes  to  bring 

i 

All  that  was  lost. 

g 

Coasting  with  narrow  search 

8 

< 

Friuli,  like  a  tiger  in  his  spring, 

X 

They  had  surprised  the  corsairs  where  they  lay 

S 

Q 

< 

Sharing  the  spoil  in  blinding  security 

t 

> 

And  casting  lots— had  slain  them  one  and  all. 

Q 

< 
Q 

X 

All  to  the  last,  and  flung  them  far  and  wide 

U 
^ 

> 

Into  the  sea,  their  proper  element ; 

Him  first,  as  flrst  in  rank,  whose  name  so  long 

0 

0 

5 

Had  hushed  the  babes  of  Venice,  and  who  yet. 

0 

Z 

t 

Breathing  a  little,*  in  his  look  retained 

2 

it. 

< 

The  fierceness  of  his  souL 

«o 

it 

Thus  were  the  brides 

i 

< 

Lost  and  recovered. 

a 

§ 
u 

[From  Rogers'  "  Italy,"  illustrated  edition.] 
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X 

s 

i 

Mi 

M 

X 

©hmiina  ^o^sciti. 

s 

£ 

[Miss  Rossetti  belongs  to  a  brilliant  and  remarkable  family. 

Her 

3 

a 

z 

father  was  Gabriele  Rossetti,  an  Italian  author  of  eminence,  and  the  founder 

H 

of  a  new  school  of  interpretntian  of  Dante,  who  died  in  London  in 

1854. 

bi 

^ 

Her  brother  Dantd  Gabriele  Rossetti,  bom  in  London  in  1828,  has 

won 

2 

distinction  as  an  elegant  translator  of  eariy  Italian  poetry,  and  as  an  artist 

§ 

X 

of  much  original  power :  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  William,  he  has 

jj 

edited  Gilchrist's  "  Life  of  William  Blake."    He  has  also  issued  a  volume 

1 

X 

of  remarkable  poetry,  which  has  attracted  the  admiration  both  of  critics 

s 

and  the  puWic.    William  has  edited  the  "Works  of  Shelley."    Christina 

u 

Gabriella  Rossetti  was  bom  about  1835  or  1836,  and,  as  the  author  of  " 

Gob- 

lin  Market,**  "The  Prince's  Progress,  and  Other  Poems,"  has  attained  a 

high  rank  among  living  poets.] 

*  "  Paululum  etiam  spirans,"  &.c.^-Saliust,  "  Bell.  Catalin." 

SINGING,   A.S  SURE  TO   ENTER   WHEN   HE  CAME." — ROGERS. 

i 
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THE   BOURNE.* 

\ 

p 

||ilB|NDERNEATH  the  growing  grass, 

i 

HG9        Unden\eath  the  living  flowers, 

T 

s 

Deeper  than  the  somid  of  showers : 

d 

< 

There  we  shall  not  count  the  hours 

i 

By  the  shadows  as  they  pass. 

> 
S 

u 

1 

d 

Youth  and  health  will  be  but  vain  ; 

X 
0 

u 

Beauty  reckoned  of  no  worth ; 

>• 

There  a  very  little  girth 

? 

> 

Can  hold  round  what  once  the  Earth 

0 

X 

o 

H 

Seemed  too  narrow  to  contain. 

as 

s 
0 

>• 
< 

SUMMER. 

> 
< 
Q 

0 

reBJINTER  is  cold-hearted ; 

S 

mJM         Spring  is  yea  and  nay  ; 

w 

0 

^ 

Autumn  is  a  weathercock, 

% 

J 
jj 

Blown  every  way : 

H 

X 

X 

Summer  days  for  me, 

2 

When  every  leaf  is  on  its  tree, 

< 
h 

2 

if 

When  Robin's  not  a  beggar. 

And  Jenny  Wren's  a  bride, 

2. 

CA 

X 

And  larks  hang,  singing,  singing,  singing, 

< 

i 

Over  the  wheat-fields  wide. 

§ 

And  anchored  lilies  ride. 

I 

And  the  pendulum  spider 

d 

^ 

Swings  from  side  to  side, 

*  "  That  dim  and  undiscovered  bourne 

From  which  no  traveller  returns." — Shakespeare, 

TO-MORROW  ALSO  EVEN   AS  ONE  OF  THEM."— C.  ROSSETTI. 
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And  blue-black  beetles  transact  business, 

And  gnats  fly  in  a  host, 

And  furry  caterpillars  hasten 

"p" 

That  no  tirae  be  lost, 

t 

g 

And  moths  grow  fat  and  thrive, 

s 

T 

And  ladybirds  arrive. 

1 
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"•  And  ladybirds  arrive."] 

:i 

£2 

< 

K 

Before  green  apples  blush, 

S 

d 

Before  green  nuts  embrown, 

i 

8 

Why,  one  day  in  the  country 

PS 

Is  worth  a  month  in  town — 
Is  worth  a  day  and  a  year 
Of  the  dusty,  musty,  lag-last  fashion 
That  days  drone  everywhere. 

X 

A 

LL  THROUGH   THE   LONG   NIGHT  TO  WALK    IN  WHITE."— ROSSETTI. 

...-      -         -. -                                                                                                                                                    1 
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GONE  FOR  EVER. 

f 

|K^  HAPPY  rosebud,  blooming 

\ 

1 

[LBaJ         Upon  thy  parent  tree,— 

i 

» 

Nay,  thou  art  too  presuming ; 

J 

Z 

For  soon  the  earth  entombing 

U 

g 

s 

Thy  faded  charms  shall  be, 

•< 

X 

u 

T 

And  the  chill  damp  consuming. 
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["  0  happy  skylark,  springing  up  to  the  broad  bhie  sky."] 

0  happy  skylark,  springing 

Up  to  the  broad  blue  sky. 

Too  fearless  in  thy  winging, 

THOUGH   OTHERS  SAY   ME   NAY,  YET   SAY  THOU  YES."— ROSSETTI. 
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Too  gladsome  in  thy  singing, 

Thou  also  soon  shalt  lie 
Where  no  sweet  notes  are  ringing. 

And  through  life's  shine  and  shower 
We  shall  have  joy  and  pain  ; 

But  in  the  summer  bower, 

And  at  the  morning  hour, 
We  still  shall  look  in  vain 

For  the  same  bird  and  flower. 


[  Our  three  extracts  are  taken  from  ' 
Poems"  (edition  1866).] 


The  Prince's  Prepress,  and  Other 


[The  great  Scotch  poet  and  novelist,  critic,  essayist,  and  historian,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of  August  1771.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  a  vast  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous information.  Among  his  school-fellows  he  acquired  great  fame 
as  a  story-teller.  Studying  for  the  bar,  he  gained  his  advocate's  gown  in 
1793 ;  was  married  in  1797 ;  and  in  1799  obtained  the  appointment  of  Sheriff 
of  Selkirkshire.  Tfiree  years  previously  he  had  published  translations  of 
Burger's  "  Lenore "  and  *'  The  Wild  Huntsman,"  which  preserved  all  the 
fire  of  the  original  ;  in  1803  appeared  his  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border;"  and  in  1805  his  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  which  inaugurated 
a  career  of  romantic  brilliancy.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Clerks  of  the  Cotut  of  Session.  His  magnificent  poetical  romance  of 
"  Marmion"  was  issued  in  1808 ;  "The  I<ady  of  the  Lake  "  in  1810;  "The 
Vision  of  Don  Roderick"  in  1811 ;  "Rokeby*  in  i8ia.  The  old  mine,  says 
Lord  Lytton,  now  gave  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  but  a  new  mine,  ten  times 
more  affluent,  was  discovered ;  and  in  the  novel  of  "  Waverley,"  published 
anonymously  in  18 14,  Scott  took  the  reading  world  by  storm.  A  long  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  fictions  followed,  the  poorest  of  which  would  have  made  the 
reputation  of  any  other  writer ;  and  "  The  Antiquary,"  "  Guy  Mannering," 
"  Ivanhoe,"  "  Kenilworth,"  "  Old  Mortality,"  "  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,**  enchanted  and  enthralled  thousands  of  delighted  readers.  Their 
popularity  has  suffered  no  diminution,  and  they  have  been  translated  into 
the  principal  European  languages. 

With  the  immense  profits  of  these  works  Scott  "created"  the  house  and 
demesne  of  Abbotsford,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  Melrose,  and 


SHE  SHALL   DO   BATTLE,  SUFFER,  AND  ATTAIN.'" — ROSSETTF. 
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assumed  the  state  of  a  landed  proprietor.  In  zSao  he  received  the  honour 
of  a  baronetcy.  Unfortunately,  some  speculations  into  which  he  had  entered 
conjointly  with  his  publishers,  and  th^ir  disastrous  bankruptcy  in  1826, 
clouded  all  this  prosperity,  and  Scott  ^ound  himself  saddled  with  debts  to 
the  amount  of  j^i  77,000.  Declining  all  offers  of  assistance,  he  gallantly  set 
to  work  to  clear  off"  this  heavy  but()en  by  his  literary  exertions,  and  in  four 
years  earned  no  less  than  ;^7o,ooo.  He  still  continued  his  labours;  but 
they  broke  him  down.  He  had  conquered,  but  paid  for  the  victory  with 
his  life.  In  1830,  and  again  in  1831,  he  suffered  some  attacks  of  paralysis. 
As  a  last  hope  of  recovering  his  shattered  health,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Naples ;  but  his  ilhiess  rapidly  increased.  At  his  urgent  request  he  was 
21  carried  homewards  with  all  possible  speed,  and  arrived  at  Abbotsford 
utterly  and  irretrievably  prostrated.  He  survived  but  a  few  weeks,  and 
died  on  the  3ist  of  September  1833,  in  the  presence  of  all  hb  children. 

The  general  characteristics  of  Scott's  poetry  have  been  ably  summed  up  by 
the  late  Lord  Jeffrey :  "  With  regard  to  diction  and  imagery,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  has  not  aimed  at  writing  either  in  a  very  pure  or  a  very  consistent  style. 
He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  only  to  strike,  and  to  be  easily  and  univer- 
sally tmderstood ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  have  culled  the  most  glittering 
and  conspicuous  expressions  of  the  most  popular  authors,  and  to  have  inter- 
woven thevn  in  splendid  confusion  with  his  own  nervous  diction  and  irregu- 
lar versification.  Indifferent  whether  he  coins  or  borrows,  and  drawing 
with  equal  freedom  on  his  memory  and  his  imagination,  he  goes  boldly  for- 
ward, in  full  reliance  on  a  never-failing  abundance,  and  dazzles  with  his 
richness  and  variety  even  those  who  are  most  apt  to  be  offended  with  his 
glare  and  irregularity.  There  is  nothing  in  Scott  of  the  severe  and  majestic  - 
style  of  Milton  —  or  of  the  t«rse  and  fine  composition  of  Pope— or  of  the 
elaborate  elegance  and  melody  of  Campbell — or  even  of  the  flowing  and 
redundant  diction  of  Southey.  But  there  is  a  medley  of  bright  images  and 
glowing  words,  .set  carelessly  and  loosely  together — a  diction  tinged  suc- 
cessively with  the  careless  ricliness  of  Shakespeare,  the  harshness  and 
antique  simplicity  of  the  old  romances,  the  homeliness  of  vulgar  ballads 
and  anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  glitter  of  the  most  modem  poetry — 
passing  from  the  borders  of  the  ridiculous  to  those  of  the  sublime — alter- 
nately minute  and  energetic — sometimes  artificial  and  frequently  negli- 
gent, but  always  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity — ^abounding  in  images  that  are 
striking  at  first  sight  to  minds  of  every  contexture — ^and  never  expressing  a 
sentiment  which  it  can  cost  the  most  ordinary  reader  any  exertion  to  com- 
prehend."] 


THE  BALLAD  OF  LOVELY  ROSABELLE. 
LISTEN,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  feats  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note  and  sad  the  lay 
That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle.  — 

IS  WORTH   AN  AGE  WITHOUT   A   NAME." — SCOTT. 
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**  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  ! 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay ! 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

< 
f 

**  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  5 
To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 
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**  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  rolled  round  ladye  gay  i 
Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch  j 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day?"— 

td 
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**  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball ; 
But  that  my  ladye^mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  halK 
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**  *Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well ; 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If 'tis  not  filled  by  Rosabelle."- 
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O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 

Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

3 

•  Isle :  as  Inchkeith. 

IN   WAR,    HE   MOUNTS  THE  WARRIOR's   STEED; 

1 
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It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse- wood  glen ; 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavemed  Hawthomden. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffined  lie  ; 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  within,  around, 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale  ; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail ; 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 


THKIR   NAME   UNKNOWN,   THEIR   PRAISE   UNSUNG." — SCOTT. 
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There  are  twenty  of  Roslin*s  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapeUe ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold- 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle  ! 

[From  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  canto  vi.] 


HYMN   FOR   THE   DEAD. 

HAT  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ! 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  ? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 


MEET   NURSE  FOR   A   POETIC  CHILD  I  " — SCOTT. 
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When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 

The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 

When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 

Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead  ! 

i 

Oh !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day. 

When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay. 

H 

z 

Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 

8 

? 

Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ! 

g 

z 

[  From  ••  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minsurel/'  canto  vi.,  xxxi.J 

< 

THE   CHIEFTAIN'S   APPROACH. 

I 

Q 

S 

UnB  AR  up  the  lengthened  lake  were  spied 

u 

U 

BBbM     Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 

-< 

s 

That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view, 

2 

> 

St 

Fo^ir  manned  and  nvisted  barges  grew, 

S 

ss" 

And,  hearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 

^ 

< 

Steered  full  upon  the  lonely  isle. 

>• 

Id 

X 

The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  passed  ; 

tf) 

H 

And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast, 

(A 

X 

a 

Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 

\ 

S 

The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  bannered  Pine. 

Q 

X 

Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 

X 

Spear,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 

i: 

Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave  ; 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 
See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke, 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow, 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 

_ 

NEW   LIFE   REVOLVING  SUMMER   BRINGS."— SCOTT. 
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From  their  loud  chanters  *down,  and  sweep 
The  furrowed  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As,  rushing  thrpugh  th^  lake  amain,. 
They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain, 

Eves',  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 

A^d  louder  rang  the  pibroch  proud 

At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 

Mellowed  along  the  water  came, 

And,  lingering,  long  by  cape  and  bay. 

Wailed  every  harsher  note  away  ; 

Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 

The  clan's  shrill  Gathering  they  could  hear, — 

Tl^ose  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 

Of  old  Clan- Alpine  to  the  fight 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 

The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen» 

And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread, 

The  battered  earth  returns  their  tread  : 

Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone. 

Expressed  their  merry  marching  on  ; 

pre  peal  of  closing  battle  rose, 

"With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blowa^ 

And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 

As  broadsword  upon  target  jarred ; 

And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again. 

Condensed,  the  battle  yelled  amaih  \ 

The  rapid  charg:e,  the  rallying  shout, 

Hetreat  borne  headlopg  into  rout ; 

And  \j\irsits  of  triumph,  to  declare 

Clan-Alpine*s  conquest ; — all  were  there. 

Nor  ended  thus  the  strain  ;  but  slow, 

Sunk  in  a  moan  prolonged  and  low, 

*  The  pipe  of  the  bagpipe. 

EVEN   ON  THE   MEANEST    FLOWER   THAT   BLOWS." — SCOTT. 
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And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell, 

P'or  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  fell 

The  war-pipes  ceased :  but  lake  and  hill 

Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still ; 

And  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 

g 

s 

Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again  ; 

"^ 

•< 

While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 

^ 

o 

2 

Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 

] 

O 

Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar 

> 

§ 

With  measured  sweep,  the  burden  bore. 

8 

In  such  wild  cadence  as  the  breeze 

(A 

u 

Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 

s 

And  near,  and  nearer,  as  they  rowed. 

H 

.J 

1 

Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 

0 

X 

O 

s 

[From  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  canto  ii.— The  approach  of  Roderick 
Dhu  to  the  woody  island  on  Loch  Katrine,  where  Lord  Douglas  and  his 
daughter  have  found  an  asylum,  is  described  by  the  aged  harpef,  Allan- 
bane.] 
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BOAT   SONG. 
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WWIAIL  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 

\ 

U.1         Honoured  and  blessed  be  the  ever-green  Pine ! 

(d 

Q 

< 

Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances. 

0 

0 

2 

Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  J 

% 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 

3 

g 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 

0 

^ 

Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow. 
While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen — 

**  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe !" 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 

fevered  the  progress  of  the  years,— (scott) 
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When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the  mountain. 

The  more  shall  Clan  Alpine  exult  in  lier  shade. 

Moored  in  the  rifted  rock, 

1 

t 

Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 

§ 

Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 

Sc 

Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 

i 

3, 

Echo  his  praise  agen — 

< 
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"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  ! " 

o 

o 

s 
o 

Broadly  our  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Glen  Fruin, 

X 

o 
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And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied ; 

2 

OfS 

Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 

§ 

(3 

And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 

J 

1 

Widow  and  Saxon  maid 

I 

I 

Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 

o 

ft 

Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe  ; 

i 

o 

S 

Lennox  and  Leven-glen 

< 

Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 

2 

M 

"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  I" 

O 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands ! 

1 

^ 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine  I 

g 

J 

O !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  Islands, 

2 

> 
X 

Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine ! 

i 

H 

O  that  some  seedling  gem. 

X 

1 

Worthy  such  noble  stem. 

H 

aT 

Honoured  and  blessed  in  their  shadow  might  grow  ! 

3 

3 

Loud  should  Clan  Alpine  then 

M 

X 

Ring  from  the  deepmost  glen, 

^ 

"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe ! " 

[From  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  canto  ii. — This  passage  is  declared  by 
Jeflfrey  one  of  "  the  most  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  author. 
The  moving  picture,  the  effect  of  the  sounds,  and  the  wild  character  and 
strong  and  peculiar  nationality  of  the  whole  procession,  are  given  with 
inimitable  spirit  and  power  of  expression."] 

s 

AND   HOPE   IS   BRIGHTEST   WHEN    IT   DAWNS   FROM   FEARS." — SCOTT. 

1 
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THE  TROSACHS  AND  LOCH  KATRINE. 

HHE  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Rolled  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way  j 
8  Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 

T  Wa&  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 

But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path,  in  shadow  hid, 
g  Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid, 

Shooling  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splintered  pinnacle  > 
Round,  niany  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass. 
Huge  as  the  Tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent. 
Formed  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 
Or  seemed  fantastically  se^ 
With  cupola  or  minaret. 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  decked, 
Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare. 
Nor  lacked  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 
For  from  their  shivered  brows  displayed. 
Far  o*er  the  unfkthomable  glade. 
All  twinkling  with  the  dew-dTop*s  sheen, 
The  brier^rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes, 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 

Boon  Nature  scattered,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 

WITH  LESS  of  earth  IN  THEM  THAN  HEAVEN  ; 
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Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air, 

Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there ; 

^ 

The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower 

g 

Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower ; 

i 

s 

Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side, 

\ 

5 

Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride. 

s 

OS 

< 

Grouped  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 

u 

t6 

The  weather-beaten  crags  retain ; 

t 

With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath, 

Gray  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 

2 

g 

Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 

> 

Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock ; 

t 

i 

And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 

s 

s 

< 

His  shattered  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 

u 

s 

< 
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Where  seemed  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high. 

«fl 

His  boughs  athwart  the  narrovwd  sky. 
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Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced, 

H 

z 

Where  glistening  streamers  waved  and  danced, 

I 

trt 

The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 

Q 
2 

2 

The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue ; 

< 

0 

So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 

O 

M 

S 

2 

The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

i 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 

X 

1 

A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep» 

I 

2 

Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim 

i 

w 

As  served  the  wildnduck's  brood  to  swim ; 

i 

2 

8 

Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering, 

s 

But  broader  when  again  appearing. 

S5 

1 

Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 

H 
X 

Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace ; 
And  further  as  the  hunter  strayed, 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood. 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood, 

^ 

AND   love   is   loveliest  WHEN   EMBALMED   IN   TEARS."— SCOTT. 

1 
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But,  wave-encircled,  seemed  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen, 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken, 

Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  far  projecting  precipice.  * 

The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made. 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won. 

Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 

One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold. 

Loch  Katrine  t  lay  beneath  him  rolled. 

In  all  her  length  far-winding  lay, 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurled. 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 

A  wildering  forest  scattered  o'er 

His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar. 


*  Until  the  present  road  was  made,  there  was  no  mode  of  issuing  from 
the  glen,  excepting  by  a  sort  of  ladder,  composed  of  the  branches  and  roots 
of  trees. 

t  Loch  Katterin,  according  to  the  Celtic  pronunciation.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
derives  its  name  from  the  Catterim,  or  Jobbers,  who  frequented  its  shores. 

HEARTS    ARE    NOT   STEEL,    AND  STEEL    IS   BENT." — SCOTT. 
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While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air 
Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

[From  **  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  canto  i. — ^This  picture  is  as  true  to  nature 
as  it  is  vivid  in  colouring,  and  is  one  of  Scott's  most  successful  landscapes. 
Loch  Katrine  is  in  the  county  of  Perth ;  its  length  is  eight  miles,  its  mean 
breadth  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  its  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  365 
feet  Its  bold  promontories,  high  clifi&,  encircling  mountains,  and  shadowy 
dells,  give  it  a  peculiarly  romantic  and  richly  varied  aspect.  The  principal 
heights  are  Ben-an,  3000  feet,  and  Ben-venue,  3806.  Three  islets  lie  near 
the  lake's  head ;  and  near  the  foot,  the  craggy,  leafy  "  gem "  of  Ellen's 
Isle. — ^The  Trosachs  is  a  grandly  picturesque  defile  leading  from  Loch 
Achray  to  Loch  Katrine,  whose  general  character  is  indicated  by  its  Gaelic 
name,  which  means  "  the  bristled  territory."] 


THE  OUTLAW. 

H,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 
Would  grace  a  summer-queen. 


SITS   BY  OUR   BED-SIDB,    MOCKS   OUR    MEDICINE.' — SCOTT. 
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And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton  Hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 

A  maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily : 

"  Oh,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 

% 

Q 

I*d  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 

f 

Than  reign  our  English  queen* ^^ — 

2 

X 

< 

1 

"  If,  maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me, 

< 

2 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town. 

Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we 

g 

o 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down. 

a 

£ 

And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

X 

S 

As  read  full  well  you  may, 

Then  to  the  gfeenwood  shalt  thou  speed 

g 

09 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May."— 

2 

1 

Yet  sung  she  :  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

OS 

U 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 

> 

I*d  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 

:3 

^S 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

< 

2 

2 

"  I  read  you  by  your  bugle-horn 

<< 

S 
H 

S 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 

0 

M 

O 

I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn 

n 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood."— 

g 

* 

**  A  ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn, 

d 

And  *tis  at  peep  of  light ; 

< 

His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  morn. 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night." — 

Yet  sung  she :  **  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay  ; 

I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there. 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  ! 

GLANCE  QUICK   AS   LIGHTNING  THROUGH   THE   HEART."— SCOTT. 
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'*  With  burnished  brand  and  musketoon 

So  gallantly  you  come, 

I  read  you  for  a  bold  dragoon. 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum."— 

1 

Cd 

**  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum, 

z 
> 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 

\ 

g 

But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum 

f 

a 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

ri 

3 
< 

And,  oh,  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair. 

0 
H 

S 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay. 

a 

Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare, 

o 

2 

Would  reigti  my  Queen  of  May ! 

1 

Q 

z 

H 

**  Maiden,  a  nameless  !ife  I  lead. 

z 

< 

X 

A  nameless  death  1*11  die ! 

0 

i 

The  fiend  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead 

Were  better  mate  than  I ! 

I 

i 

And  when  I'm  with  my  comraxfes  met 

^ 

^ 

s* 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough. 

M 

S 
H 

What  once  we  were  we  all  forget. 

> 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now* 

Z 

X 

Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  ^nd  fair. 

H 

X 

And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 

<£ 

i 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

t 

a. 

Would  grace  a  summer-queen." 

\ 

S 
Q 

[From  "  Rokeby,"  canto  iii.— "  This  poem  exemplifies  the  peculiar  skill 

s 

is 

with  which  Scott  employs  proper  itames  ;  nor  is  there  a  surer  sign  of  high 

X 

2 

poetical  genius."— i^.  T.  Palgrave.\ 

H 

AND   PRAISE,   THE   POET'S   BEST   REWARD  !  "—SCOTT. 

1 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


A  SERENADE. 

H  !   County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh, 
The  sun  has  left  the  lea. 
The  orange-flower  perfumes  the  bowers. 
The  breeze  is  on  the  sea  5 


["  To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high,  sings  high-born  cavalier.*^ 

The  lark,  his  lay  who  trilled  all  day. 
Sits  hushed  his  partner  nigh  ; 

Breeze,  bird,  and  flower  confess  the  hour, 
But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 

The  village  maid  steals  through  the  shade 
Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear  ; 

WINNING  FROM   REASON'S   HAND  THE   REINS." — SCOTT. 
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To  Beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  high-born  cavalier. 

The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above, 

1. 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky. 

X 

And  high  and  low  the  influence  know- 

H 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 

? 

< 

1 

[From  Scott's  "  Poetical  Works."] 

s 

X 

X 
h 

H 

2 

s 

HUNTING  SONG. 

s 

0 

I 

RH  AKEN,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 

3 

lilin     On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day ; 

z 

< 
M 

All  the  jolly  clmse  is  here, 

y 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-spear ; 

5 

M 

12 

(4 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 

< 

Q 

aT 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 

H 

X 

Merrily,  merrily  mingle  they, — 

1 

"Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

•< 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 

Z 

< 

z 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 

- 

H 

Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  streaming. 

< 

s 

Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming. 

5; 

1 

And  foresters  have  busy  been 

g 

2 

To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  ; 

I 

H 

X 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, — 

t 

^ 

"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay."     * 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away ; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size  ; 

LONG  SUFFERANCE  IS  ONE  PATH  TO   HEAVEN  I  "—SCOTT. 

.1 

(2)  27 
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["  ]Jaund%  ari?  In  ttitir  coupler  ycDIni?.*"] 

We  can  show  ihe  marks  lie  ma<ie 
When  Against  the  oak  bis  nutlets 

fmyed  t 
You  all  all  s«   him  brought   to 

bny; 
**  Wtkeii»  lorti^  ^nd  kclies  gtiy/* 

Louder,  louder  chant  Ibe  lay, 
"^  Waken,  lords  and  kdies  gay  \ " 
Tell  them  yoiUh,  and  mirth,  tviul 

glee, 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we  ; 


SUBLIME   BUT   SAD   DELIGHT  THY  SOUL   HATH   KNOWN.    — SCOTT. 
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"these  mighty  cliffs,  that  hkavb  on  high 
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Time,  stern  huntsman  !  who  can  baulk. 

.  Stanch  as  hound  and  fleet  as  hawk  ; 

1 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 

\ 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay  1 

^ 

I 

[First  published  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Annual  Register"  for  «8o8.3 

GATHERING-SONG  OF  DONALD  THE  BLACK. 

2 

•< 

1 

§ 

ifra 

IBROCH*ofDonnilDhu, 

% 

< 

H 

Pibroch  of  Donnil, 

(0 

2 

0 

Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

K 

h 

Summon  Clan  Connil. 

0 

a 

Come  away,  come  away. 

5 

X 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 

X 

0 

g 

o 

Come  in  your  war-array, 

Q 

7, 

Gentles  and  commons. 

< 

1 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky ; 

(A 

(A 

The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

K 
^ 

% 

Are  at  Inverlochy. 

i 

H 

Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

S 

S 

True  heart  that  wears  one; 

M 

g 

Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

s 

H 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

2 

s 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

H 

z 

The  flock  without  shelter; 

>- 
•< 

Leave  the  corpse  uninterred, 

S 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 

*  A  war-song. 

their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky,— (scott) 

_ 

1 
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Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges : 

Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

1 

Broadsword  and  targes. 

\ 

i 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

s 

T 

1 

Forests  are  rended ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

0 

< 

Navies  are  stranded : 

S 

(0 

Faster  come,  faster  come, 

£ 

X 

Faster  and  faster. 

0 

h 
S 

Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom, 

1 

< 

5 

Tenant  and  master. 

i 

M 

< 
s 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come; 

S 
H 

Q 
S 

See  how  they  gather  ! 

g 

Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

Z 

< 

g 

Blended  with  heather. 

M 

> 

Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

s 
3 

S 

Forward  each  man  set ! 

xn 

< 

Pibroch  of  Donnil  Dhu 

0 

Kneel  for  the  onset ! 

X 

M 

PQ 

[From  Scott's  "Poetical  Works."— " Characteristic    of  the   dramatic 
power,  the  vital  identification  of  the  poet  with  other  times  and  characters, 
in  which  Scott  is  second  only  to  Shakespeare."— i?*.  T.  Palgrave.\ 
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s 

Q 

Z 
< 

RUIN   IS  THEIRS,   AND  HIS   A  TOMB  :— (siR  W.    SCOTT) 
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[Percy  Bysshs  Shelley  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley, 
Bart,  of  Castle  Goring,  in  Sussex,  and  was  bom  at  Field  Place,  in  that 
county,  on  the  4th  of  August  1792.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  after- 
wards at  Oxford,  where  his  enthusiastic  genius  early  displayed  itself  in  a 
,  contempt  of  traditional  forms  and  conventionalities,  and  a  resistance  to  all 
arbitrary  authority.  He  became  not  only  a  Republican  but  an  Atheist,  and 
avowed  his  opinions  with  all  the  energy  and  fervour  of  his  excitable  nature. 
Harshly  treated  by  the  college  authorities,  and  expelled  from  Oxford,  he 
was  nevertheless  ready  to  sacrifice  station,  and  fortune,  and  his  dearest 
affections,  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  shrine  of  truth.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  produced  a  wild  irregular  poem,  "  Queen  Mab,"  many  of  whose 
sentiments  he  lived  to  disavow;  married  a  Miss  Harriet  Westbrook,  a 
beauty,  but  nothing  more;  travelled  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales; 
studied  medicine ;  and  wrote  poetry.  His  wife  left  him ;  but  he  found  a  more 
congenial  spirit  in  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  the  daughter  of  Godwin  the  novelist, 
and  whom  he  afterwards  married  (in  1816).  Settling  at  Marlow,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames,  he  composed  his  "  Alastor ;  or.  The  Spirit  of  Solitude," 
in  which  the  beauties  of  Nature  are  described  with  earnest  feeling,  rich 
fancy,  and  great  picturesqueness  of  lang^uage.  He  also  wrote  in  this 
sylvan  retreat  his  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  a  gorgeous  vision  of  a  regenerated 
world.  In  1818  he  quitted  England,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Italy, 
where  he  successively  produced  his  classical,  mystical,  and  metaphysical 
drama  of  "Prometheus  Unbound;"  his  noble  tragedy  of  "The  Cenci," 
which  most  critics  will  consider  .the  poet*s  masterpiece ;  "  Hellas  ;"  "The 
Witch  of  Atlas ; "  "  Rosalind  and  Helen  ; "  "  Julian  and  Maddalo ; "  and 
"  Adonais,"  an  elegy  to  the  memory  of  Keats.  His  favourite  amusement 
was  boating ;  and  while  on  his  homeward  voyage  from  Leghorn,  on  the 
8th  of  July  1822,  his  yacht  was  overtaken  by  a  squall  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia, 
and  all  on  board  perished.  His  body  was  washed  ashore,  reduced  to  ashes 
by  fire,  and  interred  in  the  Protestant  burial-groimd  at  Rome. 

Such  was  the  brief  and  eventful  career  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  a  poet 
whose  powers  only  needed  years  and  experience  to  have  ripened  into  a 
splendid  maturity.  He  possessed  imaginati(Hi,  fancy,  an  exquisite  sense  of 
melody,  a  high  and  spiritual  feeling ;  but  he  lacked  judgment,  unity,  and 
depth  of  thought,  and  the  power  of  realizing  his  abstract  conceptions.  In 
reading  his  poetry  we  are  constantly  coming  upon  some  gorgeously  radiant 
idea ;  but  when  we  investigate  it,  we  are  disappointed,  like  Ixion  :  the  sup- 
posed goddess  melts  into  a  luminous  mist.  "  He  seems  to  have  written 
under  the  notion,"  says  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  "  that  no  phenomena  can  be 
perfectly  poetical,  until  they  shall  have  been  so  decomposed  from  their 
natural  order  and  coherency  as  to  be  brought  before  the  reader  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  phantasma  or  a  vision.  A  poet  is,  in  his  estimation,  purely  and 
pre-eminently  a  visionary.  Much  beauty,  exceeding  splendour  of  diction 
and  imagery,  cannot  but  be  perceived  in  his  poetry,  as  well  as  exquisite 


THIS   IS  ALONE  LIFE,   JOY,   AND   VICTORY!" — P.  B.  SHELLEY. 
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charms  of  versification ;  and  a  reader  of  an  apprehensive  fancy  will  doubt- 

less be  entranced  while  he  reads:  but  when  he  shall  have  closed  the 

i 

permanent  impressions,  of  recurring  thoughts,  of  pregnant  recollections, 

i 

he  will  probably  find  his  stores  in  this  kind  no  more  enriched  by  having  read 

U 

.f 

Shelley's  poems,  than  by  having  gazed  on  so  many  gorgeously  coloured 

X 

05 

clouds  in  an  evening  sky.  Surpassingly  beautiful  they  were  whilst  before  his 

H 

J 

eyes ;  but  fmrasmuch  as  they  had  no  relevancy  to  his  life,  past  or  future. 

(8 

5 

the  impression  upon  the  memory  barely  survived  that  upon  the  senses." 

A 

Let  it  be  owned,  however,  that  Shelley  was  great  as  a  lyrist    Many  of 

his  songs  and  lyrics,  once  read,  become  a  part  of  the  reader's  very  soul ; 

like  those  sweet  strains  of  music  which,  once  admitted  within  the  haunted 

t 

halls  of  Memory,  assume  a  sort  of  spiritual  existence,  and  never  die. 

I 

1 

"  In  spite  of  all  his  faults,"  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  ''  in  spite  of  bombast. 

s 

X 

horrors,  maundering,  sheer  stuff,  and  nonsense  of  all  kinds,  there  is  a  plain- 

Q 

>r 

tive  natural  melody  about  this  man,  such  as  no  other  English  poet  has  ever 

s 

0. 

uttered,  except  Shakespeare,  in  some  few  immortal  sougs.     Like  the  Ameri- 
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can  mocking-bird,  he  is  harsh  only  when  aping  other  men's  tunes — his  true 
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power  lies  in  his  own  *  native  wood-notes  wild.'  "J 
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TO  A  SKYLARK. 
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l^ilAIL  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

H 

IBJII        Bird  thou  never  wert, 

o 

ITiat  from  heaven,  or  near  it. 

s 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 

< 

! 

In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

1 

2 
1 

Higher  still  and  higher, 

X 

From  the  earth  thou  springest. 

t 

o 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire ! 

ca 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 

I 

X 

o 
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And  singing  still  dost  soar ;  and  soaring,  ever  singest. 

td 

In  the  golden  lightning 

M 

X 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy,  whose  race  has  just  begun. 

AND   IN   NO  CARELESS  HEART  TRANSCRIBED  THE  TALE."-— SHELLEY. 
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The  pale  purple  even 
Melts  ar^nd  thy 
flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  day- 
light 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet 
I  hear  thy  shrill  delight 

Keen  as  are  the  ar- 
rows 
Of      that      silver 
sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp 
narrows 
In  the  white  dawn 
clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we 
feel  thftt  it  is  there. 


All  the  earth  and  air 
With  thy  voice  is 
loud, 

As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  over- 
flowed. 


L"  Higher  still  and  higher,  from  the  e4rth 
thou  springest."! 


What  thou  art  we  know  not. 
What  is  most  like  thee  ? 

From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

RULING   THE  WORLD   WITH   A   DIVIDED   LOT." — SHELLl 
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Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought,       ^ 

Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 

To  s)rmpathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 
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Like  a  high-bom  maiden 

- 

In  a  palace- tower, 

g 

Soothmg  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 

With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower. 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 

Scattering  unbeholden- 

TO  THOSE  WHO  SEEK   ALL  SYMPATHIES   IN  ONE  !"— P.    B.   SHELLEY. 
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"thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  friend,  when  first 
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Its  aerial  hue 
Aiwx^g  th©  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view. 

2 
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H 
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X^ike  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy- winged  thieves. 
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Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  trickling  grass. 
Rain-awakened  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 
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Teach  me,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  : 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That /a«/^^  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

X 
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Chorus  hymeneal. 

Or  triumphal  chant. 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want 
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What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain '/ 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of  pain  ? 
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THE  CLOUDS  WHICH  WRAP  THIS  WORLD   FROM   YOUTH    DID   PASS." — SHELLEY. 
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With  thy  clear  l;een  joyjgice, 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovist ;  but  ne*er  l;new  love*s  sad  satiety. 

I 

8 

X 
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Waking  or  asleep, 

Thmi  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  note  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  ? 
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We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  which  tell  of  saddest  thought.* 
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Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 
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Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground  ! 

*  "  Sad  things,  in  this  life  of  breath, 
Are  truest,  saddest,  sweetest." 

Robert  Buchanan. 

p. 
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LOVE  FIRST   LEAVES  THE  WELL-BUILT   NEST." — SHELLEY. 
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"wonderful  is  death— death  and  his  brother  sleep! 
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Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 

s 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 

\ 

The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 
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[In  the  spring  of  1820,  says  Mrs.  Shelley,  we  (that  is,  herself  and  the  poet) 
spent  a  week  or  two  near  Leghorn,  borrowing  the  house  of  some  friends, 
who  were  absent  on  a  journey  to  England.    "  It  was  on  a  beautiful  summer 
evening,  while  wandering  among  the  lanes  where  myrtle  hedges  were  the 
bowers  of  the  fire-flies,  that  we  heard  the  carolling  of  the  Skylark,  which 
inspired  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems."    Of  this  exquisitely  me- 
lodious and  sensuous  lyric,  Leigh  Hunt  justly  says,  that  in  sweetness  it  is 
inferior  only  to  Coleridge — in  rapturous  passion,  to  no  man.     "  It  is  like 
the  bird  it  sings— enthusiastic,  enchanting,  profuse,  continuous,  and  alone — 
small,  but  filling  the  heavens.     Notwithstanding  Shakespeare's  lark  singing 
'  at  heaven's  gate,'  the  larger  effusion  of  Shelley  will  be  identified  with 
thoughts  of  the  bird  hereafter,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  susceptible  of  its 
beauty."— Leigh  Hunt,  Intaginatum  and  Fancy ^  p.  295.] 
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BEAUTY  INEXPRESSIBLE. 
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S 

MHBIWEET  lamp  !  my  moth-like  muse  has  burnt  its 

0 

l^fl         wings; 

K 

1 

Or,  like  a  dying  swan  who  soars  and  sings, 

H 

S5 

Young  Love  should  teach  Time  in  his  own  gray  style 

X 

o 

All  that  thou  art     Art  thou  not  void  of  guile ; 

^ 

2 

A  lovely  soul  formed  to  be  blest  and  bless  ? 

a 

A  well  of  sealed  and  secret  happiness. 

^ 

Whose  waters  like  blithe  light  and  music  are. 

1 
^ 

Vanquishing  dissonance  and  gloom  ? — a  star 

s 

c 

X 

Which  moves^ot  in  the  moving  heavens,  alone  ? 

> 

A  smile  amid  dark  frowns  ?— a  gentle  tone 

Amid  rude  voices  ?— a  beloved  sight  ? 

A  Solitude,  a  Refuge,  a  Delight? 

A  lute  which  those  whom  Love  has  taught  to  play 

Make  music  on,  to  soothe  the  roughest  day. 

% 

and  dove-eyed   pity's  murmured   pain."— PERCY   B.    SHELLEY. 

.     ,      —        ...                                                            , 
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And  lull  fond  grief  asleep  ?— a  buried  treasure  ? 

A  cradle  of  young  thoughts  of  wingless  pleasure  ? 

A  violet-shrouded  grave  of  woe  ?    I  measure 

The  world  of  fancies,  seeking  one  like  thee, 
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And  find — alas!  mine  own  infirhiity 

S 

0 

See  where  she  stands  !  a  mortal  shape  indued 

H 
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With  love,  and  Ufe,  and  light,  and  deity, 

T 
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And  motion  which  may  change,  but  cannot  die  ; 

'i 
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An  image  of  some  bright  Eternity; 

A  shadow  of  some  golden  dream ;  a  Splendour 

5 
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Leaving  the  third  sphere  pUotless ;  a  tender 

^ 
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X 

Reflection  on  the  eternal  Moon  of  Love, 
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Under  whose  motions  life*s  dull  billows  move ; 

A  Metaphor  of  Spring  and  Youth  and  Morning ; 

A  vision  like  incarnate  April,  warning, 

s 

With  smUes  and  tears,  Frost  the  Anatomy 
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J5 

Into  his  summer  grave. 
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[From  the  "  Epipsychidion  ** — ^a  poem  to  be  read  by  every  student  who 
would  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  the  character  and  exaltation  of  Shelley's 
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genius.] 
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LOVE'S  MEMORIES. 

H^ffllUSIC,  when  soft  voices  die, 
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IIIjBJ     Vibrates  in  the  memory; 

H 
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Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 
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Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken ; 

c 

Rose-leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  b«d ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

g 

[This  song,  says  Leigh  Hunt,  is  a  great  favourite  with  musicians ;  and  no 
wonder.     Beaumont  and  Fletcher  never  wrote  anything  of  the  kind  more 
lovely.] 

IS  PEACE,    AND   HAPPINESS,    AND  HARMONY."— SHELLEY. 
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A  ROCKY  LANDSCAPE. 


A  ROCKY  LANDSCAPE. 

REMEMBER, 
Two  miles  on  this 
side  of  the  fort, 
the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine:   'tis 
r     rough  and  narrow, 
And  winds  with  short  turns 

down  the  precipice ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a 
'    mighty  rock, 
Which  has,  from  unimagin- 
able years. 
Sustained  itself  with  terror 

and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the 

agony 
With  which  it  clings  seems 

slowly  coming  down ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul, 

hour  after  hour. 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life; 

yet,  clinging,  leans ; 
And,  leaning,  makes  more 

dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall    Be* 

neath  this  crag, 
Huge  as  despair,  as   if  in 

weariness. 
The    melancholy    mountain 

yawns.     Below 
You  hear,  but  see   not,  an 

impetuous  torrent 


'  DEATH   IS  THE  VEIL  THAT  THOSE  WHO   LIVE  CALL  LIFE.    —SHELLEY. 
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Raging  among  the  caverns ;  and  a  bridge 

Crosses  the  chasm ;  and  high  above  these  grow, 

With  intersecting  trunks,  from  crag  to  crag, 

> 

i 

Cedars,  and  yews,  and  pines;  whose  tangled  hair 

M 

Is  matted  in  one  solid  roof  of  shade 

X 
(A 

By  the  dark  ivy*s  twine.     At  noonday  here 

J 

M 

'Tis  twilight,  and  at  sunset  blackest  night. 

I 

[From  the  tragedy  of  **  The  Cenci,"  act  iii.,  scene  i.— This  picture  is 
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worthy  of  a  place  in  Dante's  "  Inferno.*'] 
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TO    NIGHT. 
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IB8SIWIFTLY  walk  over  the  western  wave, 
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IBmI            Spirit  of  Night  I 
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Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave. 

% 

Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight 

•< 

Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear. 
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Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,— 

a. 
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Swift  be  thy  flight ! 

< 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray. 

X 
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Star^inwrought ! 

> 
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Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day. 

s 
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Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out. 

X 

S 

Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land, 
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< 

Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand,— 

u 

U 

Come,  long-sought! 

\Vhen  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee  ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone. 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 

I 

"familiar   acts   are  beautiful  through   LOVE."— SHELLEY. 
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And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest, 

Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

X 

I  sighed  for  thee. 

i 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

.J 
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at 
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Wottldst  thou  me  ? 

f 

Thy  sweet  chttd  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 

a 

Murmured  l&e  a  noontide  bee, 

& 

I 

Shall  I  nestle  near  iky  side  ? 

? 
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1 

Wouldst  thou  me  ?— And  I  replied, 

5 

No,  not  thee ! 

X 
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Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead. 
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Soon,  too  soon — 

1 

I 

Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled ; 

A 

Of  neithet  would  I  ask  the  boon 

I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night- 
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Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight,— 

2 

Come  soon,  soon ! 
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[From' Shelley's  "Miscellaneous  Poems. "J 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  DELIGHT :  AN  INVOCATION. 
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jngBARELY,  rarely  comest  thou, 
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BJEBI        Spirit  of  Delight  \ 

t 

Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 
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•< 

Many  a  day  and  night  ? 

>• 
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Many  a  weary  night  and  day 

z 

'Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away> 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 
Win  thee  back  again  ? 

With  the  joyous  and  the  free 
Thou  wilt  scoff"  at  pain. 
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OF  STARRY   ICE  THE  GRAY  GRASS  AND   BARE  BOUGHS."— SHELLEY. 
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Spirit  false  !  thou  hast  forgot 

All  but  those  who  need  thee  not 

^s  a  lizard  with  the  shade 

^ 

>' 

Of  a  trembling  leaf, 
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Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismayed ; 
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Even  the  sighs  of  grief 

Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near, 
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And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 
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Let  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 
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To  a  merry  measure ; 
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Thou  wilt  never  come  for  pity, 
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Thou  wilt  come  for  pleaaire  ; — 
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Pity  then  will  cut  away 
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Those  cruel  wings,  and  thou  wilt  stay. 
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I  love  all  that  thou  lov^St, 
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Spirit  of  Delight! 

S 

The  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  drest, 
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And  the  starry  night ; 
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Autumn  evening  and  the  mom 
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When  the  golden  mists  are  bom. 
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I  love  snow  and  all  the  forms 
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Of  the  radiant  frost; 

g 

I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storms  ; 
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Everything  almost 

U. 

Which  is  Nature's,  and  may  be 

Untamted  by  man's  nusery. 

• 

I  love  tranquil  sditiKk, 

And  such  society 

As  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good ; 

Between  thee  and  me 

AND  SOLEMN   MIDNIGHT'S  TINGLING   SILENTNESS."— SHELLEY. 
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THE  GROIVTH  OF  CIVJLIZA  TION.                  40I 

What  difference  ?  but  thou  dost  possess 

The  things  I  seek,  not  love  them  less. 

I 

\  love  Love — though  he  has  wings. 
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And  like  light  can  flee ; 
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But,  above  all  other  things. 

«• 
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Spirit,  I  love  thee — 

S 

Thou  art  love  and  life !     Oh  come. 
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Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home ! 

s 

[A  graceful,  melodious,  and  simple  lyric,  differing  widely  in  feeling  and 
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character  from  the  gorgeous  "Adonais,"  or  the  intense  passion  of  the 
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"  Epipsychidion."] 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  CIVILIZATION. 
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[Described  under  cover  of  the  ancient  myth  of  Prometheus,  who  may 

X 

be  regarded  as  the  personification  of  "  Foresight."] 
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CTBHEN  Prometheus 
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13  BM     Gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter, 
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And  with  this  law  alone,  "  Let  man  be  free," 

Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  Heaven. 
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To  know  nor  faith,  nor  love,  nor  law;  to  be 

d 

Omnipotent  but  friendless  is  to  reign; 

H 
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And  Jove  now  reigned;  for  on  the  race  of  man 

'A 
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First  famine,  and  then  toil,  and  then  disease. 

0 

Strife,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death  unseen  before. 
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Fell;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove. 
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id 

W^ith  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  fire, 

< 

Their  shelterless,  pale  tribes  to  mountain-caves : 

> 

And  in  their  desert  hearts  fierce  wants  he  sent. 

And  mad  disquietudes,  and  shadows  idle 

Of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war. 

So  ruining  the  lair  wherein  they  raged. 

FLOATS,   THOUGH   UNSEEN,   AMONG  US."— SHELLEY. 

(5^)  28  ^  , 
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I ' 

Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legioned  hopes 
Which  sleep  within  folded  Elyslffl  flowers, 
Nepenthe,  Moly,  Amaranth,*  fadeless  blooms. 
That  they  might  hide,  with  thin  and  rainbow  wings. 
The  shape  of  Death ;  and  Love  be  sent  to  bind 
The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 
Which  bears  the  wine  of  life,  the  human  heart ; 
And  he  tamed  Fire,  which,  like  some  beast  of  prey, 
Most  terrible,  but  lovely,  played  beneath 
The  frown  of  man ;  and  tortured  to  his  will 
Iron  and  gold,  the  slaves  and  signs  of  power. 
And  gems  and  poisons,  and  all  subtlest  forms 
Hidden  beneath  the  mountains  and  the  waves. 
%  He  gave  man  speech,  and  speech  created  thought. 

Which  is  the  measure  of  the  universe; 
And  Science  struck  the  thrones  of  earth  and  heaven, 
Which  shook,  but  feU  not ;  and  the  harmonious  mind 
Poured  itself  forth  in  all-prophetic  song ; 


S  And  Music  lifted  up  the  listening  spirit 

Until  it  walked,  exempt  from  mortal  care, 

God-like,  o'er  the  clear  billows  of  sweet  sound; 

And  human  hands  first  mimicked  and  then  mocked. 

With  moulded  limbs  more  lovely  than  its  own. 

The  human  form,  till  marble  grew  divine. 

And  mothers,  gazing,  drank  the  love  men  see 

Reflected  in  their  race,  behold,  and  perish. 

He  told  the  hidden  power*  of  herbs  and  s()rings. 

And  Disease  drank  and  slept     Death  grew  like  sleep. 

He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 

Of  the  wide- wandering  stars ;  and  how  the  sun 

*  These  are  not  meant  to  be  identified  with  any  existing  flowers.  They 
are  to  be  taken  in  a  poetical  sense,  as  endowed  with  everlasting  beauty.  So 
Tennyson, — 

"  Propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly." 

NOUGHT  MAY  ENDURB  BUT  MUTABILITY."— SHELLEY. 
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"  LOVE,    HOPE,   AND  SELF-ESTEEM,    LIKE  CLOUDS  DEPART,— (SHELLEY) 
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A  GARDEN.                                         4^3 

Changes  his  lair,  and  by  what  secret  spell 

The  pale  moon  is  transfonned,  when  her  broad  eye 

Gazes  not  on  the  interlunar  sea :  *                                   ^ 

He  taught  to  rule,  as  life  directs  the  limbs, 

The  tempest- winged  chariots  of  the  Ocean, 

And  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian.     Cities  then 

Were  built,  and  through  their  snow-like  columns  flowed 

The  warm  winds,  and  the  azure  aether  shone, 

And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were  seen. 

b. 

o 

[From  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound :  a  Lyrical  Drama,"  act  ii.,  scene  4.I 
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A  GARDEN. 
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IS'SHE  snowdrop,  and  then  the  violet, 

|§J^     Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet, 

And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

.J 
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Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness. 

Q 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale, 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

X 

H 

Q 

D 

§ 

z" 

o 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue. 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 

*  Interlunar:  a  word  of  which  Shelley  seems  to  have  been  fond.     He 
uses  elsewhere  the  expression,— 

*'  In  her  interlunar  swoon.** 

X 

AND  COME,    FOR  SOME   UNCERTAIN    MOMENTS   LENT."— SHELLEY. 
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*'  MEMORIES  THAT   MAKE   THE  HEART   A   TOMB, — (PERCY   B.   SHELLEV) 
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Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  ahd  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest, 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare ; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Maenad,*  its  moonlight-coloured  cup,  JI 

Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye,  ^ 

Gazed  through  the  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose, 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt,t  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom, 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by. 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and  dance 

With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  moss. 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across. 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze. 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees, 

*  A  njrmph  attendant  upon  Bacchus. 

f  "And  we,  poor  maid,  most  goddess-like  prankt  up." 

Shakespeare. 

REGRETS   WHICH    GLIDE  THKOUGH   THE   SPIRIT's   GLOOM." — SHELLEY. 
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['*  Broad  water-lilies  lay  trenuilously."] 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells, 

As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels, 

And  flowerets,  which,  drooping  as  day  drooped  too. 

Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 

To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefil^d  paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it). 


When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  them, 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone  smiling  to  heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun. 

[From  "The  Sensitive  Plant,"  Part  i.,  written  in  182a] 

IN   THE   DEEP  WIDE  SEA   OF   MISERY." — SHELLEY. 
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"see,  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven, — (shbllby) 
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THE  PAST. 

VVniLT  thou  forget  the  happy  hours 

H 

•J 

I^^H     WlUch  we  buried  in  Love's  sweet  bowers, 

\ 

•J 
W 

X 

Heoipiag  over  their  corpses  bold 

t 

.T 

Blossoius  and  leaves  instead  of  mould? 

5 

2 

Blossoms^  which  were  the  joys  that  fell. 

CO 
OS 

t 

i 

And  leaves^  the  hopes  that  yet  remain, 

« 

I 

S 

Forget  the  dead,  th«  past?    Oh  yet 

^1 

"2 

£ 

There  are  ghosts  that  may  take  revenge  for  it ; 

1 

i 

Memories  that  make  the  heart  a  tomb, 

S 

2 

Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's  gloom. 

a: 

* 

And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 

Vi 

X 

That  jpy„  oikc  lost^  is  pain^ 

s 

Q 

Z 
■< 

x" 

[Firom  Shelley's  "  Miscellaneous  Poems."] 
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LOVERS  DEVOTION. 

1" 

(A 

(A 

nM||NK  word  is  too  often  profaned 

5 

lljy^        For  me  to  profane  it. 

I 

h 

X 
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One  feeling  too  falsely  disdain^ 

< 
>• 

i 

Fof  me  to  disdain  it 

One  hope  is  too  like  despav 

i 

For  prudence  to  smother, 

i 

0 

z 

And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 

.J 

< 

Than  that  from  another. 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love. 
But  wilt  thou  accept  not 

The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 
And  the  Heavens  reject  not  ? 

AND  THE  waves  CLASP  ONE   ANOTHER."— SHELLEY. 
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The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 

The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow? 

[From  Shelley's  "  Miscellaneous  Poems."] 


OASES  IN  LIFE'S  DESERT. 

ANY  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery, 
Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan, 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on 
Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day, 
Drifting  on  his  dreary  way, 


["  Drifting  on  his  dreary  way."j 

With  the  solid  darkness  black 
Closing  round  his  vessel's  track ; 
"Whilst  above  the  sunless  sky. 
Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavily, 
And  behind  the  tempest  fleet 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet, 
Riving  sail,  and  cord,  and  plank. 
Till  the  ship  has  almost  drank 
Death  from  the  o'er-brimming  deep ; 
And  sinks  down,  down,  like  that  sleep 

ARE  BRACKISH   WITH   THE  SALT  OF   HUMAN   TEARS." — SHBLLHV. 
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When  tile  dreamer  seems  to  be 
Weltering  through  eternity ; 
And  the  dim  low  Hue  before 
Of  a  dark  and  distant  shore 
StiD  recedes,  as  ever  still 
Lon^ng  with  divided  will; 
But  no  pDwer  to  5seek  or  shun, 
He  is  ever  drifted  on 
O'er  the  unreposing  v^^ava 
To  the  haven  of  the  grave*..*.. 


ALL  THAT   WE  WISH    TO   STAY   TEMPTS   AND  THEN   FLIES." — SHELLEY. 
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"youths  smooth   OCBAN,   smiling  to   betray."— SHELLEY. 
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Other  flowering  isles  must  be 

H 

In  the  sea  of  life  and  agony : 

.J 
X 

1 

Other  spirits  float  and  flee 

O'er  that  gulf:  even  now,  perhaps, 

b 

g 

On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps, 

0. 

s 

With  folding  wings  they  waiting  sit 

J 

fc 

For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 

CO 

s 

To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove, 

o 

Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love. 

g 

X 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built, 

I 

> 

Far  frow  passion,  pain,  and  guilt. 

< 

H 

Id  a  deU  'mid  lawny  hills, 

< 

< 

Which  the  wild  sea-murmur  fills,. 

> 

S 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 

X 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round, 

fc 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine 

< 

< 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine.. 

Q 

5 

We  may  live  so  happy  there, 

i 

1 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air. 

2 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

t> 

£ 

To  our  healing  paradise 

1^ 

3 

The  polluting  midtitude; 

% 

i 

But  their  rage  woidd  be  subdued 

1 

2 

By  that  dime  divine  and  calm, 

§ 

And  the  winds  whose  wings  rain  bakn 

o 

2 

On  the  upKfted  soul,  and  leaves 

< 

^ 

Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves; 

o 

s 

§ 

Whik  each  breathless  interval 

s 

i 

i 

In  their  whisperings  musical 

8 

The  uispirM  soul  supplies 

5 

With  its  own  deep  melodies; 

s 

H 

And  the  love  which  heals  att  strife 
Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life. 
All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 

"  AND   MUSIC   LIFTED   UP  THE   LISTENING  SPIRIT." — SHELLEY. 
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*'  BEAUTY  STILL  WALKBTH  ON  THE  EARTH  AND  AIR  ; 
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With  its  own  mild  brotherhood. 
3  They,  not  it,  would  change;  and  soon 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 
Would  repent  its  envy  vain. 
And  the  earth  growr  young  again. 

[From  "  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hilb,"  one  of  Shelley's  most 
characteristic  compositions,  and  one  nyhich,  not  less  than  his  other  poems, 
is  interpenetrated  (to  use  his  owu  words)  "  hy  the  j^ory  of  the  sky,  be  it 
love,  light,  harmony,  odour,  or  (he  soul  of  ali,  which  Irom  heaven  like  dew 
doth  falL'T 


Q 


S  THE  IMMORTALS. 


HE  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not ; 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb,  * 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil 

[From  "The  Adonais,"  stan^  xliv.} 


.^lexanbet  jSmtk. 


[Alexander  Smith  was  bom  at  Kilmartock  in  1830.  His  1  sure^tage 
was  humble.  In  his  novel  of  "  Alfred  Hageurl's  Household  "  he  has  sketched 
much  of  hb  early  life,  and  paioted  with  much  graphic  fidelity  the  scenes 
in  which  his  childhood  was  passed — scenes,  oi  cloud,  and  smoke,  and  shadow, 

g  utterly  discouraging,  as  one  would  have  thought,  even  tiie  strongest  poetical 
impulses.  For  some  years  he  was  enifrfoyed  as  a  designer  of  patterns  in 
one  of  the  Glasgow  factories ;  but,  assiduou^y  cultivating  his  mind,  and 
losing  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  he  gained  courage  to  appear 

g        before  the  world  as  a  poet,  and,  i«  ^53,  published  "  A  Lite  Drama,  and 


"  The  one  or  two  immoxtal  lights 
Rise  slowly  up  into  ^he  sky. 
To  shine  there  everlastingly." 

Matthew  Arnold. 


THE  ROSES  OF  THE  SPR  MG  ARE  EVER  FAIR; — (SMITH) 
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"  THE  WORLD   IS   NOTHING   BUT  A   MASS  OF  MEANS." — SMITH. 

A  SPRING  CHANSON.                               4" 

Other  Poems."    His  book  immediately  attracted  notice  ;  and  though  some 

harsh  criticism  was  ej^pended  in  pointing  out  the  young  songster's  indebted- 

ness to  other  poets,  the  frequent  exaggeration  of  his  language,  and  bom- 

bast of  his  sentiment,  the  verdict  of  the  public  was  decidedly  favourable. 

X 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Smith  was  a  man  of  fervid  and  original  genius. 

y 

1 

who  only  lacked  culture  and  Experience,  and  the  discrimination  which 

f 

s 

springs  from  severe  study. 

J 

CO 

Mr.  Smith  now  obtained  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  University 

<i 

OS 

of  Edinburgh.    In  1857  he  published  his  "  City  Poems,"  showing  a  marked 

■J 
CO 

Q 

improvement  of  style  and  greater  originality  of  thought     This  was  fol- 

i 

< 

lowed  by  numerous  essays  and  reviews,  contributed  to  various  periodicals ; 

s 

by  "Edwin  of  Deira,"  a  tragedy;  "Alfred  Hagart's  Household,"  a  novel ; 

> 

t 

"  Dreamthorpe,"  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  papers,  very  beautifully 

0 

written ;  and  "  A  Summer  in  Skye."     Such  continuous  work,  added  to 

^ 

2" 

official  and  social  demands  on  his  time  and  energy,  wore  out  the  poet  at 

z 

5 

X 

an  early  age ;  and  he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  typhoid  feveir,  on  the  5th 

i 

I 

3 

of  January  1867.] 
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A  SPRING  CHANSON, 

Halo  the  amber  east,  the  happy  merle 

s 

OS 
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BBI        From  tree-top  whistles  clear — 

1 

0. 

**  What  love  is  to  young  man  and  girl 

§ 

3 

Spring-time  is  to  the  year.'** 

< 

& 

D 

While  in  the  wind  the  poplar  beni 

S 

Like  a  torch  of  emerald  flame» 

u 

X 

*Neith  the  flowering  currant's  coloured  light 

§ 

K 

A  brilliant  chaffinch  came : 

§ 

(0 

And  he  hardly  alit  ere  away  he  flew, 

X 
X 

In  a  twinkle  of  yellow,  green,  and  blue; 

i 

And  when  I  saw  him,  I  knew,  I  knew. 

Z 

That  Spring,  bringing  favour  to  bird  and  beast, 

(d 

X 

f 

Mosses  to  thatches  of  cottage  and  shed. 

H 

Iris  to  mirrors  of  morning  dew, 

•  "  Young  lovers  love  the  spring." 

Shakbspbarb. 
"  In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy 
Lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love." 

Tennyson. 

< 
X 

"the  noble  love  that  lives  in  noble  men."— smith. 

.       ,                                                                                                -J 
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Sunset  colours  to  west^  sunrijie  colours  to 

east, 
Now  green  to  old  furrows  of  clmrcliyard 

tlcfici, 
Would  bring  an  ode  to  the  poet  too. 
Or  a  Chan  son  at  the  leasL 

When  Spring  came  to  tny  garden^ 

(The  wintry  world's  retriever !) 
The  crocuses  stood  in  their  ranks^  like  a  guard 

Of  honour  to  receive  her. 
And  now  in  Spring's  inconstant  sroile, 

In  Spring's  inconstant  li^ht, 
One  lilac- bush  is  a  rosy  cloud. 

Its  neighlvour  a  cloud  of  whiter 


MUST   FORGIVE  THE   MAN   THAT   INJURES   ME." — ALEXANDER   SMITH. 
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'  PASSION    IS  A  SUBSTANCE  VAPOROUS— (ALEXANDER   SMITH) 

ft 

A  SPUING  CHANSON.                               4^3 

The  ivies  have  clomb  o'er  the  cottage  rafter : 

The  gummy  buds  of  the  chestnut  glitter : 

On  the  southern  wall  I  mark  a  titter 

J 

Of  bloom — in  a  month,  or  so,  hereafter 

J5 

i 

'Twill    be    all    covered    o'er    with  a    blossoming 

^ 

K 
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laughter, 
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And  the  ground  beneath  an  exquisite  litter 

% 

S 

Of  shed  pink  and  white — and  I  know  who 

H 

X 

< 

Will  then  sit  in  the  noon,  the  patientest  knitter. 

H 

X 

1 

(My  dearest,  my  dearest,  who  is  it  but  you  !) 

S 

< 

Sunshine-kissed,  blossom-powdered  ;  and,  while 

o 

< 

the  wind  blows 

X 

o 

Warm  and  warmer,  around  her  the  hyacinth  swells 

S 

To  break  into  clusters  of  coralline  bells. 

< 

! 

Princess  rose-bud,  green-hooded,  to  open  to  rose. 

I 

X 

In  the  Spring-time's  lovely  thronging 

2 

1 

Lurk  a  sacred  thirst  and  longing. 

H 

OS 

Every  deep  earth-hidden  root 

<>. 
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Yearns  to  turn  to  flower  and  fruit ; 

s 

« 

^ 

Every  hen-bird  east  and  west 

H 

< 

Pines  for  eggs  beneath  her  breast ; 

H 
Z 

3 

On  all  harmless  creeping  things 

% 

nJ 

Comes  desire  of  painted  wings  ; 

tf 

S 

And  the  brightest  vision  hovers 

In  the  eyes  of  happy  lovers ; 

O 

g 

The  burst  of  apple- blossom  brave 

i 

> 

X 

Hides  the  newly-mounded  grave ; 

1 

The  voice  of  happy  bird  in  brake 

Soothes  the  oft-recurring  ache. 

Spring  is  breathing  through  my  hair, 

U 
X 

Spring  is  smiling  in  the  air ; 

^ 

And  in  her  deep  delight  I  share 

With  far-removed  things — 

THAT  CANNOT   HOLD   ITS  SHAPE  A  SINGLE  HOUR." — SMITH. 

1 
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The  solitary  milling  mokj 
The  larkj  a  disembodied  soul,* 
Thatj  lost  in  heaven,  sings,  \ 

I  Spring,  that  bids  the  crocus 
Uplift  irs  coloured  lamp, 
^  Tliat  with  the  wind  flower  lights  the  uo^xt, 
With  111  a.ri  gold  I  he  swamp — 
,  !  i^ 'h  That  woos  from  out  the  apple-boiigh 
^'^  The  perfumed  white  and  red— 

Ercalcii  the  sotl  to  daistes  under  mj  fool, 
Ilung^  El  musical  heaveu  o'erhead — 

*  ^'  Like  ?Lii  unbodied  joy/' 

Shhllby. 
^'  The  lark,  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  Anllen  earth,  siiiffs  hymu£  at  heaven*s  gate." 

SlIAKESPKAiie. 
BETWEEN    THE   TWO   UNKNOWNS  OF   LIFE   AND   DEATH." — SMITH. 
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0  Spring,  Spring,  I  would  meet  thee 

The  happiest  man  aHve, 

If— as  once — I  could  but  greet  thee 

With  the  hefUrt  of  twenty-five, 

'x 

Which  ^as  hermit  of  Its  sweetness 

1 

1 

As  of  honey  is  the  hive ! 

S 

J 

1 

0  youth,  youth,  yo\ith> 

h 

More  beautiful  than  trtith=^ 

< 

< 

The  truth  that  checks  the  blood>  and  makes  the  temples 

"< 

1 

gray: 

z 

d 

i 

The  light  of  thy  sunrise 

X 

Dwells  deep  in  memory's  ey«s> 

S 

S 

And  I  feel  as  bare  as  winter  in  the  thick  leaf-coming  May. 

•b 

0 

0  youth,  youth,  youth. 

X 

Time  has  neither  rest  nor  ruth. 

IS 

Spring  enkindles  wood  and  plain, 

3 
0 

g 

But  it  passes  heart  and  brain. 

% 

s 

Spring,  above  the  mountain  crag. 

gi 

Waves  the  morning's  fiery  flag. 

S 

fe 

Draws  the  evening  amethyst- 

H 

Time  has  staled  the  lips  I  kissed 

2 

1 

In  such  passion  undissembled 

1 

O 

That  its  very  rapture  trembled. 

1 

Spring  may  walk  o'er  daisies  spread. 

1 

With  a  skylark  overhead ; 

s 

H 

S 

Her  garments  scented  with  the  May; 

H 

h 

Round  her  footsteps  lambs  at  play. 
But  she  is  alien,  she  is  foreign  : 
Her  delight  I  have  no  store  in. 
I  r^ard  her  as  a  child 
Singing  in  her  spirit  wild, 
Dancing  in  the  sheer  excess 
Of  a  thoughtless  happiness. 

a 

HAS  NEVER  MADE  THE  FULL  AND  PERFECT  MAN."— SMITH. 
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Her  smile  is  bright,  but  very  shallow, 
More  I  love  September's  yellow; 
Moms  of  dew-strung  gossamer. 
Thoughtful  days  without  a  stir, 
Rooky  clangours,  brazen  leaves,      * 
Stubbles  dotted  o'er  with  sheaves. 
More  than  Spring's  bright  uncontrol 
Suit  the  Autumn  of  the  soul. 


["  And  hear  a  sad,  unmated  redbreast  waiL"] 

Who  would  choose  the  giddy  girl, 
/  In  her  spirits'  endless  whirl. 

Before  the  calm,  deep-thoughted  woman. 
With  a  heart  entirely  human  ? 

From  summit  of  thy  slowly-greening  tree. 
Sing  to  the  breaking  east,  O  happy  merle. 
Scatter  rich  jewel  and  melodious  pearl. 

Then  close  in  a  thick-warbled  ecstasy ! 

THE  WORLD  Ne'eR   MARKS  THE  EMPTY  SHELVES   BEHIND."— SMITH. 
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Sing  to  the  Spring — but  through  the  Spring  I  look 

And  see,  when  fields  are  bare,  the  woodlands  pale, 

And  hear  a  sad,  unmated  redbreast  wail, 

X 

^ 

In  beechen  russets  by  a  leaden  brook. 

For  I  am  tortured  by  a  boding  eye 

J 

That,  gazing  on  the  morning's  glorious  grain, 

H 

Beholds  late  shreds  of  fiery  sunset  stain 

X 

u 

< 
X 

The  marble  pallor  of  a  western  sky. 

< 

< 

Sweet  is  thy  song,  O  merle !  and  sweetly  sung 

z 

< 

I 

Thy  forefathers  in  our  forefathers'  ears ; 

u 

And  this — far  more  than  all — thy  song  endears. 

\ 

In  that  it  knits  the  old  world  with  the  young. 

X 

Men  live  and  die,  the  song  remains  ;  and  when* 

g 

I  list  the  passion  of  thy  vernal  breath, 

3 

Methinks  thou  singest  best  to  Love  and  Death — 

U 

To  happy  lovers  and  to  djring  men. 

< 

S 

[From  "  Last  Leaves,"  by  Alexander  Smith.    This  bright  lyric,  full  of 

X 
0 

OS 

< 

spring-time  glow  and  music,  is  characterized  by  a  thoughtful  critic  in  the 

<■* 

u 

Spectator  as  "  clear,  sweet,  and  beautiful,  quite  the  finest  thing  Smith  ever 

i 

12 

s 

wrote.") 

X 

5 

0 

•< 
J 

SONNET. 

•< 

UgWIEAUTY  still  walketh  on  the  earth  and  air : 

< 
S 

HJJI     Our  present  sunsets  are  as  rich  in  gold 

2 

As  ere  the  Iliad's  music  was  outroUed ; 

s 

Oi 

The  roses  of  the  spring  are  ever  fair. 

z 

" 

'Mong  branches  green  still  ring-doves- coo  and  pair. 

i 

And  the  deep  sea  still  foams  its  music  old. 

X 
H 

So,  if  we  are  at  all  divinely  souled. 

This  beauty  will  unloose  our  bonds  of  care. 

'Tis  pleasant  when  blue  skies  are  o'er  us  bending 

Within  old  starry-gated  Poesy, 

TAKE  A  STRANGE  GLORY   FROM   THE  POET's   MIND."— SMITH. 

• 

'•«  29 
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t"  'Mong  branches  jjreen  still  riinr-doves  coo  and  pair."] 

To  meet  a  soul  set  to  no  worldly  tune. 
Like  thine,  sweet  Friend  !     Oh,  dearer  this  to  me 
Than  are  the  dewy  trees,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
Or  noble  music  with  a  golden  ending. 

[From  **  Poems,"  edition  1856.] 


Robert  ^0uthep. 


fTif  E  poetical  character  of  this  most  able  and  laborious  writer  has  not 
unfairly  been  summed  up  by  Lord  Jeffrey : — Southey,  he  says,  is  a  poet  un- 
doubtedly, but  not  of  the  highest  order.  There  is  rather  more  of  rhetoric 
than  of  inspiration  about  him ;  and  we  have  oftener  to  admire  his  taste  and 
industry  in  borrowing  and  adorning,  than  the  boldness  or  felicity  of  his  in- 
ventions. He  has  indisputably  a  great  gift  of  amplifying  and  exalting,  but 
uses  it,  we  must  say,  rather  unmercifully.  He  is  never  plain,  concise,  or 
unafTectedly  simple  ;  and  is  so  much  bent  upon  making  the  most  of  every- 
thing that  he  is  perpetually  overdoing. 


HONF.Y    IN    WHICH    THE    BHES    HAVE    LEFT    THEIR    STINGS." A.    SMITH. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that,  as  a  poet,  he  is  nowadays  little  read ;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  great  and  rare  gifts  of  description,  sentiment,  and  pathos,  his 
works  are  mostly  relegated  to  the  bookshelves  of  the  student  and  the  critic 
Yet  the  reader  will  find  much  to  interest  him,  and  much  to  call  forth  his  ad- 
miration, in  his  epic  poems  of  '*  The  Curse  of  Kehama,"  "  Thalaba,"  **  Joan 
of  Arc,"  "Madoc,"  "A  Tale  of  Paraguay;"  and  his  last  and  finest, 
"  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,"  a  work  abounding  in  lofty  thoughts 
and  splendid  imagery.  Many  of  his  minor  poems  are  gracefully  written  ; 
some  of  his  ballads  are  spirited  ;  and  in  his  Eclogues  runs  a  vein  of  quiet 
htunour  which  is  very  diverting. 

Southey  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  learning,  and  of  extraordinary 
industry.  His  whole  life,  till  clouded  over  in  old  age  with  the  dark  shade 
of  mental  disease,  was  devoted  to  literary  labour.  He  loved  work  for  its 
own  sake,  and  poured  out  book  upon  book  with  astonishing  profusion — 
especially  astonishing  when  we  remember  their  uniform  excellence.  His 
lives  of  "John  Wesley"  and  "  Lord  Nelson"  are  model  biographies.  In 
the  latter,  says  Mr.  Hannay,  the  tale  of  that  hero's  doings  is  told  "  with 
infinite  clearness  and  grace,  in  a  beautiful  yet  simple  English  style,  glow- 
ing all  over  with  noble  feeling."  His  semi-fictitious  colloquial  narrative, 
"  The  Doctor,"  abounds  in  quaint  erudition,  genial  philosophy,  and  admir- 
able portraiture  of  character. 

Robert  Southey  was  bom  at  Bristol,  August  12,  1774 ;  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  He  com- 
menced authorship  in  1794.  His  later  years  were  spent  at  Greta  Hall, 
Keswick,  among  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Lakes.  Here  he  died,  March 
21,  1843.     He  had  held  the  office  of  poet-laureate  from  the  year  1813.] 


THE  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 

l^miDNIGHT,  and  yet  no  eye 
X  ||gj3^[     Through  all  the  imperial  city  closed  in 

t  sleep ! 

Behold  her  streets  ablaze 
With  light  that  seems  to  kindle  the  red  sky, 
Her  myriads  swarming  through  the  crowded  ways  ! 
Master  and  slave,  old  age  and  infancy, 
All,  all  abroad  to  gaze ; 
House-top  and  balcony 
Clustered  with  women,  who  throw  back  their  veils 

"  I.KT  THE    Fl-'TURE   FOK    THE   PAST   ATONK." — KOUEKT    SOl.'THEV. 
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With  unimpeded  and  insatiate  sight 

To  view  the  funeral  pomp  which  passes  by, 

As  if  the  mournful  rite 

t; 

Were  but  to  them  a  scene  of  joyaunce  and  delight. 

o 

Vainly,  ye  blessM  twinklers  of  the  night. 

> 

\ 

M 

X 

Your  feeble  beams  ye  shed. 

Quenched  in  the  unnatural  light  which  might  outstare 

i 

g 

Even  the  broad  eye  of  day  ; 

J 

g 

And  thou  from  thy  celestial  way 

i 

•< 

Pourest,  0  Moon,  an  ineffectual  ray !  * 

X 

O 
g 

For  lo  !  ten  thousand  torches  flame  and  flare 

^ 

X 

<2 

Upon  the  midnight  air. 

55 

Blotting  the  lights  of  heaven 

< 
> 

With  one  portentous  glare. 

? 

0 

u 

X 

Behold  the  fragrant  smoke  in  many  a  fold 

X 

H 

Ascending,  floats  along  the  fiery  sky, 

X 

p 

And  hangeth  visible  on  high, 

< 

A  dark  and  waving  canopy. 

h 
Q 

Hark !  'tis  the  funeral  trumpet's  breath  ! 

1 

< 

X 

< 

'Tis  the  dirge  of  death  ! 

•J 
1 

X 

X 

At  once  ten  thousand  drums  begin. 

X 

< 

With  one  long  thunder-peal  the  air  assailing ; 

s 

lb 
lb 

Ten  thousand  voices  then  join  in. 

g 

O 

And  with  one  deep  and  general  din 

> 

0 

X 

Pour  their  wild  wailing. 

fe 

J 

X 

The  song  of  praise  is  drowned 

g 
* 

H 

Amid  the  deafening  sound ; 
You  hear  no  more  the  trumpet's  tone, 
You  hear  no  more  the  mourner's  moan. 
Though  the  trumpet's  breath  and  the  dirge  of  death 
Swell  with  commingled  force  the  funeral  yell. 

*  Imitated  from  Milton. 

8 

"the  wicked  work   THE   RIGHTEOUS  WILL  OF   HEAVEN."— IBID. 
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But  rising  over  all  in  one  acclaim 

Is  heard  the  re-echoed  and  re-echoed  name, 

From  all  that  countless  rout : 

i 
5 

s- 

Arvalan!  Arvalan ! 

H 

X 

Arvalan!  Arvalan! 

s 

Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 

Call  Arvalan!    The  overpowering  sound 

> 

09 

S 

From  house  to  house  repeated  rings  about, 

X 

5sj 

X 

From  to\^er  to  tower  rings  round. 

0 

5 

H 

The  death-procession  moves  along ; 

H 

d 

Their  bald  heads  shining  to  the  torches*  ray, 

X 
(4 

(d 

The  Bramins  lead  the  way. 

^ 

h 
en 

Chanting  the  funeral  song. 

< 

d 

And  now  at  once  they  shout, 

39 

5s 

Arvalan!  Arvalan! 

2 
< 

With  quick  rebound  of  sound. 

^ 

All  in  accordance  cry, 

0 
It, 

Cu 

1 

Arvalan  \  Arvalan ! 

'/J 

The  universal  multitude  reply. 

< 

In  Vain  ye  thunder  on  his  ear  the  name ; 

0 

H 

Would  ye  awake  the  dead  ? 

z 

1 

Borne  upright  in  his  pald.nkeen. 

2 

£3 

There  Arvalan  is  seen  ! 

u 

^ 
g 

A  glow  is  on  his  face.  ...  a  lively  red ; 

i 

g 

It  is  the  crimson  canopy 

i 

s 

Which  o'er  his  cheek  a  reddening  shade  hath  shed ; 

I 

1 

He  moves  ....  he  nods  his  head  .... 

§ 

o 
a 

But  the  motion  comes  from  the  bearers'  tread, 

^ 

As  the  body,  borne  aloft  in  state, 

s 
0 

Sways  with  the  impulse  of  its  own  dead  weight. 

2 

Far,  far  behind,  beyond  all  reach  of  sight, 

In  ordered  files  the  torches  flow  along, 

THE  JARRING   INTERESTS   THAT   ENGROSS   MANKIND."— SOUTHEY. 
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One  ever-lengthening  line  of  gilding  light ; 

Far ....  far  behind, 

Rolls  on  the  undistinguishable  clamour 

Of  horn,  and  trump,  and  tambour ; 

0 

Incessant  as  the  roar 

% 

i 

Of  streams  which  down  the  wintry  mountain  pour, 

\ 

s 

And  louder  than  the  dread  commotion 

2 

1 

Of  breakers  on  a  rocky  shore, 

0 

When  the  winds  rage  over  the  waves, 

td 
as 

i 

s 

And  Ocean  to  the  tempest  raves. 

i 

3 
Z 

And  now  toward  the  bank  they  go. 

s 

X 

< 

Where,  winding  on  their  way  below, 

< 

g 

o 

Deep  and  strong  the  waters  flow. 

I 

Here  doth  the  fimeral  pile  appear. 

1 

M 

With  myrrh  and  ambergris  bestrewed, 

5 

S 

And  built  of  precious  sandal-wood. 

as 

s 

They  cease  their  music  and  their  outcry  here. 

s 

(A 

Q 

Gently  they  rest  the  bier  ; 

2 

< 

Z 
< 

They  wet  the  face  of  Arvalan, 

CO 
OS 

< 

2 

No  sign  of  life  the  sprinkled  drops  excite ; 

a 

1 

They  feel  his  breast ....  no  motion  there ; 

s 

M 
X 

They  feel  his  lips  ....  no  breath; 

'i 

For  not  with  feeble  nor  with  erring  hand 

< 

2 

The  brave  avenger  dealt  the  blow  of  death. 

H 

* 

Then,  with  a  doubling  peal  and  deeper  blast. 

Q 

§ 

The  tambours  and  the  trumpets  sound  on  high. 

5 

And  with  a  last  and  loudest  cry 

< 

They  call  on  Arvalan. 

s 

[From  **  The  Curse  of  Kehama.**— "  Notwithstanding  the  wildncss,  the 

irregularity,  the  monstrosity  of  Southey's  Arabian  and  Hindu  romances. 

they  possess  a  fascination,  a  power,  and  a  beauty  which  could  only  have 

been  imparted  by  the  touch  of  genius.     If  occasionally  we  meet  the  polish 

of  high  art,  we  have  always  the  freshness  of  nature,  and  its  variety."— 

D.  M.  MoiR.] 

that  bring  no  joy,  and  leave  no  peace  behind."— southey. 
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A   SCENE   IN  THE  DESERT. 

I  TILL  o'er  the  wilderness 

Settled  the  moveless  mist 
The  timid  antelope,  that  heard  their  steps, 
Stood  doubtful  where  to  turn  in  that  dim  light ; 
The  ostrich,  blindly  hastening,  met  them  full. 
At  nighty  again  in  hope, 
Young  Thalaba  lay  down ; 
The  momiiig  came>  and  not  one  guiding  ray 

Through  the  thick  mist  was  visible, 
The  same  deep,  moveless  mist  that  mantled  all. 


Oh,,  for  the  vulture's  scream, 
Who  haw^ts  for  prey  the  abode  of  human-kind  ! 
Oh,  for  the  plover's  pleasant  cry 

To  tell  of  water  near ! 
Oh„  for  |he  camel-driver's  song  ! 
For  now  the  water-skin  grows  light, 
Though  of  the  draught,  more  eagerly  desired. 
Imperious  prudence  took  with  sparing  thirst. 
Oft  from  the  third  night's  broken  sleep. 
As  in  his  dreams  he  heard 
The  sound  of  rushing  winds, 
Started  the  anxious  youth,  and  looked  abroad, 
In  vain!  for  still  the  deadly  calm  endured. 
Another  day  passed  on ; 
The  water-skin  was  drained  ; 
But  then  one  hope  arrived ; 
For  there  was  motion  in  the  air  ! 
The  sound  of  the  wind  arose  anon. 
That  scattered  the  thick  mist. 
And  lo !  at  length  the  lovely  face  of  heaven  ! 

WAS  THEIRS  ;   SIMPLICITY  THAT    KNOWS   NO    ART  ; 
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f 


y  The^  (leaked  arnuncL,  do  wcUb  wcr«  Jieu."T 

Alas  [  a  wretched  scene 

^V' as  opened  on  their  view- 
They  looked  around,  no  wells  were  near, 

No  tent,  no  hitman  aid  ! 
Flat  on  llie  camel  lay  the  water-skin, 
And  their  dumb  sentint  difflcuUly  now^, 
Over  hot  sands  and  under  the  hot  sun^ 

Dragged  on  with  patient  pain. 


But  oh,  the  joy !  the  blessed  sight ! 
When  in  that  burning  waste  the  travellers 
Saw  a  green  meadow,  fair  with  flowers  besprent, 

AND  WISELY  WAS   IT   HE  ADVISED   DISTRUST." — R.  SOUTHEY. 
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"the  flower  that  blossoms  earliest  fades  the  first."— so ut hey. 
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Azure  and  yellow  like  the  beautiful  fields 

I 

Of  England,  when  amid  the  growing  grass 

U 

X 

X 

5 

The  blue-bell  bends,  the  golden  king-cup  shines, 

a 

And  the  sweet  cowslip  scents  the  genial  air, 

I 

In  the  merry  month  of  May ! 

z 

b 

0  joy !  the  travellers 

X 
tA 

Gaze  on  each  other  with  hope-brightened  eyes. 

bd 

X 

For  sure  through  that  green  meadow  flows 

2 

^ 

The  living  stream !     And  lo !  their  famished  beast 

X 

i 

Sees  the  restoring  sight ! 

1^ 

X 

^ 

Hope  gives  his  feeble  limbs  a  sudden  strength, 

s 

O 

He  hurries  on ! .  .  .  . 

D 

s 

g 

[From  "Thalaba,  the  Destroyer,"— a  wild  and  wonderful  poem,  of  rare 

^ 

S 

imaginative  power,  rising  in  many  places  to  a  high  dramatic  interest.] 

< 

X 

H 

0 

O 

z 

H 
fc 

MY  LIBRARY. 

2 

X 

|^B*i|  Y  days  among  the  Dead  are  passed ; 

0 

K 

iBJI.il        Around  me  I  behold, 

i 

s 

o 

Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

^ 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 

X 

My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 

1 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

X 

2 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

![ 

And  seek  relief  in  woe  ; 

§ 

i 

And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

z 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 

id 

X 

My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 

1 

With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

ex 

z 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead,  with  them 
1  live  in  long- past  years ; 

"oh,  thou  sweet  lark,  that  I   HAD  WINGS  LIKE  THEE."— R.  80UTHEY. 

1 
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Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead,  anon 
My  place  with  them  will  be. 

And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 
Through  all  futurity ; 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 

That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

[From  Southey's  *'  MisceUaneoits  Poems.") 


> 

2  [John  Sterling,  says  an  able  critic,*  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius, 

as  he  certainly  was  of  the  greatest  promise.  His  friends  re^iember  him 
as  a  marvellous  talker;  and  his  gentle  disposition  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him.  The  writings  which  he  published  in  his  life-time,  and 
those  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  since,  indicate  rather  what  the 
author  might  have  done,  with  good  health  and  a  settled  purpose,  than  the 
finished  compositions  of  a  writer  in  full  vigour  of  understanding,  enjoying 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  body.  Sterling  possessed  nefther.  He  was  deli- 
cate from  his  boyhood,  and  for  many  years  of  his  life  wholly  occupied  in 
eluding  the  resolute  pursuit  of  disease  and  death. 

He  was  bom  in  Kaimes  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  on  the  20th  of  July 
1806;  received  his  preliminary  education  at  various  private  schools,  and 
completed  it  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  (1821-33}  and  Cambridge 
(1824-37).  At  the  latter,  his  tutor  was  Julius  Hare,  afterwards  Archdeacon 
of  Lewes,  who,  in  his  memoir  of  Sterling,  does  justice  to  his  great  mental 
gifts,  his  generous  nature,  and  noble  aspirations.  On  leaving  Cambridge, 
he  began  to  contribute  to  The  Athenaum;  and  his  papers  ace  characterized 
by  Carlyle  as  *'  crude,  imperfect,  yet  singularly  beautiful  .and  attractive." 
In  1830  he  was  married ;  but  a  few  weeks  after  was  seized  with  a  dangerous 
pulmonary  illness,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  repaired  in  quest  of 
health  to  the  West  Indian  island  of  St.  Viiicent,  where  his  mother  had 
some  property.  He  returned  to  England  in  1834 ;  took  orders ;  became 
curate  of  Hurstmonceaux  in  Sussex ;  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  ill  in 

*  Essays  from  The  Times,  Second  Series. 

IN  adoration  man  should  bow  the  knee, 
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•  man's  a  king,  his  throne  is  duty, — (sterling) 
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mind  and  body,  threw  up  that  duty ;  embraced  the  profession  of  letters  ; 
visited  France  and  Italy ;  and,  still  fiercely  pursued  by  ill  health,  retired  at 
last  to  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  heavy  calamity  of  losing 
his  wife  and  mother,  within  two  months  of  each  other,  finally  broke  him 
down.  He  expired  on  the  i8th  of  September  1844.  His  epitaph  might  fitly 
be  taken  from  Carlyle's  noble  eulogium :  *  "  True,  above  all,  one  may  call 
him ;  a  man  of  perfect  veracity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Integrity  to- 
^  wards  all  men — nay,  integrity  had  ripened  with  him  into  chivalrous  gener- 
Q  osity ;  there  was  no  guile  or  baseness  anywhere  found  in  him.  A  more 
perfectly  transparent  soul  I  have  never  known."] 


,  S 


CARISBROOK  CASTLE. 

[Carisbrook  Castle  is  situated  on  a  considerable  knoll,  about  one  mile 
from  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here  Chavles  I.  was  imprisoned  in 
1647 ;  and  here  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  died,  September  8, 
1650.  '*  The  castle,"  says  Sterling,  **  is  of  large  extent,  tolerably  preserved, 
and  draped  with  a  good  deal  of  ivy.  But  the  want  of  great  height  prevents 
it  from  bearing  that  look  of  indomitable  command  which,  in  some  cases, 
makes  an  ancient  fortress  resemble  the  last  of  the  Anakim,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  feebler  race  that  crawl  around  its  feet.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the 
keep  is  pretty  and  cheerful,  without  any  peculiar  wildness  or  extreme 
o  beauty,  beyond  that  of  the  slightly  broken  country,  quiet  and  varied  ver- 
dure, and  happy-looking  dwellings.  I  was  shown  the  window  through 
which  Charles  I.  tried  to  escape.  I  threw  my  general  impressions  of  the 
place  into  the  following  lines : " — ] 

§  IS'^^^'^  Storm-bent  towers  that  many  an  age 

s  HBJI     Mocked  at  feudal  warfare's  rage, 

Buttress,  keep,  and  battlement. 

All  with  feeble  eld  o'erspent. 

Weary,  tottering,  and  hoary, 

Now  in  gray  and  quiet  glory 

Rest  from  the  toils  that  crowd  their  story. 

Here  no  longer  now  endures 
The  froviTi  of  threatening  embrasures : 
Every  loop-holed  wall  decaying, 
Every  turret  earthward  swaying, 

*  Carlyle,  "Life  of  Sterling." 

since  his  work  on  earth  began."— j.  sterling. 
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All  their  ancient  warrior  state, 
Bridge,  portcullis,  foss,  and  gate, 
Broken  now  and  desolate. 


ENTRANCE  TO  CARISBROOK  CASOTLE. 

Here  the  beacon-faggots  nigh, 

Piled  to  blaze  against  the  sky. 

Gleams  no  more  the  flickering  brand, — 

And  no  more  the  warder*s  eye 

Bends  its  eager  straining  look 

O'er  the  battle-shaken  land,* 

From  the  heights  of  Carisbrook. 

*  The  Isle  of  Wight  was  several  times  invaded  by  the  French. 


A    FIELD    BELOVED,    OR   CHILDISH   GARDEN   SMALL." — STERLING. 
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But  the  ivy's  freshest  hue 

Wreathes  in  green  each  mouldering  tower ; 

And  where  cannon  wont  to  lower, 

There  the  wild  ash  struggles  through. 

,^ 

So  of  old  the  war- worn  knight, 

I 

His  manhood  spent  in  toil  and  fight, 

3 

OS 

March,  and  siege,  and  ambuscade. 

I 

Joust,  and  foray,  and  crusade. 

J 

X 
O 

Unlaced  the  helm  his  brows  had  borne 

i 

> 

I 

Through  half  an  age  in  peril's  scorn. 

X 

as 

> 

And  bade  the  daughter  of  his  love 

0 

o 

In  earliest  summer's  breezy  hours 

tl. 

I 

Crown  his  white  locks  with  dew-fed  flowers, 

OS 

0 

i 

And  green  bowers  of  the  grove. 

u 
.J 

1: 

< 
s 

8 

Here,  where  once  the  trumpet-blast 

ad 

Q 

Like  a  threat  so  oft  hath  past. 

S 

And  hundreds  thronged  in  steel  array 

g 

li. 
O 

'Mid  the  red  light  of  parting  day. 

> 

Now  the  silent  wind  is  stealing. 

< 

S 

And  the  rapid  swallow  wheeling ; 

(A 

X 

Now  the  sheep  unheeded  stray. 

X 

1 

And  lisping  children  laugh  and  play. 

^^ 

Where  the  clanging  shield  and  spear 

H 

^ 

09 

Crashed  in  the  tournament's  career. 

2 
< 

? 

No  cannon's  roar,  no  bolts  that  tell 

The  terrors  of  the  mangonel,* 

Disturb  the  swan  whose  lonely  whiteness 

Gems  like  a  pearl  yon  small  lake's  brightness. 

"  A  medieval  military  machine,  resembling  the  balista,  and  used  for  the 
propulsion  of  large  and  heavy  missiles. 

d 
z 

MORE  HIGH    WAS  HIS   DESIRE  :— (STERLING) 

^"        1 
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"  THOUGH  grief's  WORST   PANGS  TO  THEB  BB  TAUGHT, 

430  JOHN  STERLING. 

No  sound  of  tumult  or  of  fear 

Rouses  the  muser's  lazy  ear ; 

Nought  save  the  light  melodious  chime 

That  thrills  the  air  of  morning's  prime, 

From  yon  gray  church-tower  wandering  here. 


*Tis  peaceful  aU ;  and  he  who  ne'er 
I  Had  heard  its  destiny  and  tale, 

Nor  knew  that  serfs  of  old  grew  pale 

To  see  their  tyrant  baron's  lair, 

That  death  has  held  his  carnival  5 

While  armies  mustered  round  its  wall,* 

And  that  through  many  a  month's  long  round 

A  despot  here  his  dungeon  found, — ^f 

Were  these  untold,  we  well  might  deem 

The  ruined  fortress  but  a  dream. 

Shaped  from  the  morning  mists  that  veil 

The  weary  stars,  retreating  pale ; 

Or  clouds  that  float,  half  shade,  half  gleam, 

In  the  round  moon's  wavering  beam  ;  h 

Or  from  the  vapours  delicate 

That  gird  the  sunset's  glorious  state  ; 

Or  from  out  that  airier  woof, 

Visioned  far  from  earth  aloof, 

Where  the  heart  creates  a  sphere 

Than  this  clay-built  orb  more  dear. 

And  amid  the  ethereal  dome 

Makes  a  loved  ideal  home. 


s 


[From  Sterling's  "  Prose  and  Poetical  Works."] 

*  This  is  a  poetical  exaggeration.  Carisbrook  was  once  besieged  by  the 
French,  and  once  by  the  Newport  train-bands ;  but  on  neither  occasion  did 
the  besieging  force  deserve  the  appellation  of  **  an  army." 

t  A  reference,  of  course,  to  Charles  the  First's  imprisonment,  in  1648. 

BY   THEE    LET   OTHERS    NOBLIER    LIVE." — JOHN    STERLING. 
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'  NIGHT,  A   BLACK    HOUND,  FOLLOWS  THE  WHITE   FAWN,    DAY,— (SWINBURNE) 


THE  DEA  TH  OF  CHASTELARD.  43^ 


[This  powerful  but  irregular  poet  has  already  accomplished  much  for  one 
so  young,  and  might  Wve  accomplished  more  had  he  sought  for  his  songs 
a  purer  inspiration,  and  cultivated  the  gift  of  reverence  and  faith.  He  was 
bom  at  Holmwood,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  in  1843 ;  and  educated,  first  in 
France,  afterwards  at  Eton  arid  Oxford.  His  first  productions  were  two 
plays,  published  in  i86i,  "  The  Queen-Mothdf  "  and  "  Rosamond ;"  but  he 
did  not  gain  the  ear  of  the  public  until  1864,  when  he  displayed  his  wonder- 
ful mastery  of  rich  and  animated  diction  and  his  opulence  of  imagery  in 
the  classical  Cktigedy-poem  of  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon."  This  was  followed 
by  the  tragedy  of  "  Chastelard  "  in  1865,  and  "  Poems  and  Ballads  "  in 
x866— the  latter  not  unjustly  provoking  much  adverse  criticism.  '*  Songs 
before  Sunrise  "  appeared  in  1870. 

**  At  a  first  glance,"  says  an  eminent  critic,  "  nothing  is  more  striking  in 
Mr.  Swinburne's  works  than  the  combination  which  they  exhibit,  always 
rare,  never  rarer  than  in  our  day,  of  dramatic  power  with  lyrical  power. 
Such  a  imion  of  forces  indeed  argues  the  existence  <A  an  imagination  subtle 
and  strong,  both  on  the  obg*ective  and  subjective  side.  As  far  as  regards 
the  dramatic  faculty,  "  Atalanta"  and  "  Chastelard"  are  equally  proofs  of 
what  Mr.  SMrinbume  can  achieve ;  while  the 'Choruses  in  the  former,  though 
scarcely  adequate  representations  of  the  Greek  ideal,  are  fine  lyrics  in  them- 
selves. Whatever  material  form  he  may  employ,  he  manifests  his  power  of 
varied  and  delicate  music.  Every  rhythm  he  makes  his  own,  and  forces  from 
it  a  peculiar  ring  and  melody,  when  once  appreciated,  never  to  be  mistaken, 
never  to  be  discovered  in  the  most  harmonious  verses  of  other  poets.  .  .  . 

"  It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  influence  which 
Mr.  Swinburne  will  exercise  upon  the  popular  mind  and  the  literature  of 
his  country.  Whether  that  influence  shall  be  deep,  wholesome,  and  abid- 
ing, or  superficial,  evanescent,  and  perhaps  hurtful,  will  depend  upon  his 
personal  strength  of  chau-acter.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  he  is  emi- 
nently gifted  as  a  poet  with  power,  but  power  may  be  wasted  in  application, 
or  unworthily  applied.  If  he  has  earnestly  at  heart  the  attainment  of 
artistic  perfection,  if  thereby  he  desires  to  touch  the  higher  nat^e  of  his 
fellows,  and  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature,  he  will  not 
fail  through  any  natural  incompetency." — Westmifuter  Review,  No.  Ixil] 


THE  DEATH  OF  CHASTELARD. 

[Chastelard,  a  French  poet  in  the  train  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  presuming  to  love  his  royal  mis- 
tress.    He  was  found  guilty,  and  expiated  his  supposed  crime  on  the  scaf- 

SWIFTER   THAN    DREAMS  THE  WHITE-FLOWN    FEET   OF  SLEEP." — SWINBURNE. 
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"  FOR  A  JUST  DEED   LOOKS  ALWAY  EITHER   WAY — (sWINBURNE) 

Id 

432               ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

fold.    In  the  following  scene,  the  details  of  his  execution  are  witnessed  by 
Mary  Carmichael,  seated  at  a  window  in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  by  her 
described  to  Mary  Beaton.] 

MaryB.  nSQO  you  see  nothing? 

D 

n 

z 
i 

Mary  C.  UEJI                                   ^^y»  ^"*  swarms  of  men 

z 

J 

^^^     And  talking  women  gathered  in  small  space, 

M 

K 

Flapping  their  gowns  and  gaping  with  fools'  eyes  : 

0S 

0 

And  a  thin  ring  round  one  that  seems  to  speak, 

s 
u 

2 

< 

Holding  his  hands  out  eagerly;  no  more. 

z 

0 

Mary  B,  Why,  I  hear  more,  I  hear  men  shout,  The  queen. 

z 

g 

Mary  C,  Nay,  no  cries  yet. 

i 

2 

Mary  B»                                Ah,  they  will  cry  out  soon 

J 

z 

When  she  comes  forth ;  they  should  cry  out  on  her ; 

S 

1 

I  hear  their  crying  in  my  heart.     Nay,  sweet, 

Q 

5 

Q 

Do  not  you  hate  her  ?  all  men,  if  God  please, 

< 

< 

S5 

Shall  hate  her  one  day;  yea,  one  day  no  doubt 

Q 

0 

o 

I  shall  worse  hate  her. 

L. 

Mary  C.                                       Pray  you,  be  at  peace; 

2. 

y 

o 

You  hurt  yourself:  she  will  be  merciful; 

§ 

What,  could  you  see  a  true  man  slain  for  you? 

Z 

2 

I  think  I  could  not ;  it  is  not  like  our  hearts 

< 

To  have  such  hard  sides  to  them. 

0 

5 

Mary  B,                                                           Oh,  not  you. 

? 

g 

And  I  could  nowise ;  there's  some  blood  in  her 

1 

5 

That  does  not  run  to  mercy  as  ours  doth : 

> 
< 

u 

That  fair  face  and  the  cursed  heart  in  her 

td 

> 

Made  keener  than  a  knife  for  manslaying 

Z 

< 

Can  bear  strange  things. 

S 

td 

Mary  C,                                           Peace,  for  the  people  come. 

u 

1 

Ah — Murray,*  hooded  over  half  his  face 

z 

0 

With  plucked-down  hat,  few  folk  about  him,  eyes 
Like  a  man  angered;  Damleyf  after  him, 

*  The  Earl  of  Murray,  half-brother  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
t  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  afterwards  married  to  Queen  Mary. 

WITH   BLAMELESS   EYES,    AND   MERCY   IS   NO   FAULT."— SWINBURNE. 
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Holding  our  Hamilton  *  above  her  wrist, 

3 
03 
2 

His  mouth  put  near  her  hair  to  whisper  with— 

09 

^ 

And  she  laughs  softly,  looking  at  his  feet. 

f 

t 

Mary  B,  She  will  not  live  long;  God  hath  given  her 

\ 

fid 

CO 

5 

Few  days  and  evil,  full  of  hate  and  love, 

S 
3 

I  see  well  now. 

0 

O 

J 

Maty  C,  Hark,  there's  their  ciy—7^^  queen  ! 

< 

(A 

3 
ti. 

Fair  life  and  long,  and  good  days  to  the  queen  ! 

< 

Mary  B,  Yea,  but  God  knows.     1  feel  such  patience  here 

§ 

u 
a 

As  I  were  sure  in  a  brief  while  to  die. 

s 

O 

Mary  C,  She  bends,  and  laughs  a  little,  graciously, 

2 
< 

CQ 

And  turns  half,  talking  to  I  know  not  whom— 

O 

A  big  man  with  great  shoulders  ;t  ah,  the  face, 

X 

o 

You  get  his  face  now — wide  and  duskish,  yea. 

S5 

s* 

The  youth  burnt  out  of  it.    A  goodly  man, 

< 
X 

> 

Thewed  mightily  and  sunburnt  to  tlic  bone ; 

ei 

z 

s 

Doubtless  he  was  away  in  banishment. 

1 

a 

Or  kept  some  march  far  off. 

X 

i 

Mary  B,                                                Still  you  see  nothing  ? 

i 
^ 

.J 
< 

Maty  C.  Yea,  now  they  bring  him  forth  with  a  great  noise. 

fia 
X 

g 

> 

The  folk  all  shouting  and  men  thrust  about 

Q 

1 

u 

s 

Each  way  from  him. 
Mary  B.                                    Ah,  Lord  God,  bear  with  me. 

fib 

Help  me  to  bear  a  little  with  my  love 

2 

O 

For  thine  own  love,  or  give  me  some  quick  death. 

fid 

X 
3 

S 

Do  not  come  down ;  I  shall  get  strength  again. 

h 

Only  my  breath  fails.     Looks  he  sad  or  blithe? 

9Q 

Q 

Not  sad  I  doubt  yet 

fid 

S 

Mary  C                                      Nay,  not  sad  a  whit. 

'£ 

g 

But  like  a  man  who,  losing  gold  or  lands. 

Should  lose  a  heavy  sorrow;  his  face  set. 

I 

s 

*Mary  Hamilton,   one  of  the  queen's  attendants  called,  from  their 
Christian  names,  "The  Four  Marys." 
t  Earl  of  Bothwell. 

< 

s 

HOME-KEEPING  DAYS   AND   HOUSEHOLD   REVERENCES."— SWINBURNE. 

1 
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The  eyes  not  curious  to  the  right  or  left, 

z 

And  reading  in  a  booic,  his  hands  unbound, 

z 

i 

M 

With  short  fleet  smiles.     The  whole  place   catches 

OS 

D 

0 

breath, 

z 

< 

Looking  at  him ;  she  seems  at  point  to  speak ; 

u 

< 

Now  she  lies  back,  and  laughs,  with  her  brows  drawn 

IS 

o 

0 

And  her  lips  dmwn  too.     Now  they  read  his  crime — 

z 

1 

< 

I  see  the  laugliter  tightening  her  chin : 

2 

< 

Why  do  you  bend  your  body  and  draw  breath? 

J 

oc 

They  will  not  slay  him  in  her  sight ;  I  am  sure 

s 
i- 

s 

Sh€  will  not  have  him  slain. 

OS 

0 

Mary  B.                                                  Forth,  and  fear  not : 

X 

I  was  just  praying  to  myself— one  word, 

as 

A  prayer  I  have  to  say  for  her  to  God.  .  ,  , 

O 

Mary  C.                                            Now  he  looks  her  side ; 

Cd 
X 
H 

Something  he  says,  if  one  could  hear  thus  far : 

Z 

S 

She  leans  out,  lengtliening  lier  throat  to  hear, 

0 

z 

X 

And  her  eyes  shining. 

< 

x" 

< 

Maty  B.                                         All,  I  had  no  hope. — 

< 

o 

X 

Let  it  end  quickly. 

\ 

Mary  C.                                   NoW  his  eyes  are  wide 

X 

0 

And  his  smile  great ;  and  like  another  smile 

Q 

Z 

s 

The  blood  fills  all  his  face.     Her  cheek  and  neck 

< 

J2 

I 

W^ork  fast  and  hard  ;  she  must  have  pardoned  him. 

tL 

5 

He  looks  so  merrily.     Now  he  comes  forth 

J 

s 

z 

Out  of  that  ring  of  people  and  kneels  down  ; 

X 

III 

Is 

Ah,  how  the  helve  and  edge  of  the  great  axe 

0 

X 

Turn  in  the  sunlight  as  the  man  shifts  hands — 

H 

S 

It  must  be  for  a  show :  because  she  sits 

X 

s 

And  hardly  moves  her  head  this  way — I  see 

z 

1 

Her  chin  and  lifted  lips.     Now  she  stands  up, 
Puts  out  her  hand,  and  they  fall  muttering  ;— 
Ah! 
Mary  B.           It  is  done  now  ? 

WILD   KVII.,    AND   THE   FIRE   OF  TYRANNIES."— SWINBURNE. 
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Mary  C.                                     For  Heaven's  love,  stay  there ; 

f 

Do  not  look  out.     Nay,  he  is  dead  by  this ; 

Z 

X 

But  gather  up  yourself  from  off  the  floor  ; 

Z  ' 

s 

Will  she  die  too  ?    I  shut  mine  eyes  and  heard — 

1 

s 
iS 

Sweet,  do  not  beat  your  face  upon  the  ground. 

u 
z 

s 

Nay,  he  is  dead  and  slain. 

1 

s 

Mary  B,                                               What,  slain  indeed  ? 

u 

s 

< 
X 

I  knew  he  would  be  slain.     Ay,  through  the  neck : 

< 

I  knew  one  must  be  smitten  through  the  neck 

S 

To  die  so  quick  :  if  one  were  stabbed  to  the  heart, 

i 

He  would  die  slower. 

0 

Mary  C.                                     WiU  you  behold  him  dead  ? 

H 

§ 

< 

Mary  B.  Yea :  must  a  dead  man  not  be  looked  upon 

B. 

i 

That  living  one  was  fain  of? — give  me  way. 

i 

Lo  you,  what  sort  of  hair  this  fellow  had ; 

2 

PC 

ITie  doomsman  gathers  it  into  his  hand 

Q 
Z 

Q 

5 

To  grasp  the  head  by  for  all  men  to  see. 

< 

[From  "  Chastelard :  a  Tragedy,"  act  v.,  scene  3.] 

n 

i2 

CHORUS. 

1 
^ 

1 

iJffianEFORE  the  beginning  of  years 

s 

K 

||.EH        There  came  to  the  making  of  man 

Time  with  a  gift  of  tears  ; 

i 

Grief,  with  a  glass  that  ran  ; 

1 

!: 

Pleasure,  with  pain  for  leaven  j 

< 

Summer,  with  flowers  that  fell ; 

z 
< 

g 

Remembrance,  fallen  from  heaven  ; 

•J 

And  madness,  risen  from  hell ; 

< 

So 

1 

Strength,  without  hands  to  smite ; 

0 

1  * 

Love,  that  endures  for  a  breath ; 
Night,  the  shadow  of  light ; 

And  life,  the  shadow  of  death. 

< 

•'things  GAINED  ARE  GONE,    BUT  GREAT  THINGS  DONE  ENDURE."— IBID. 

■■  ■  ■■-                                                   1 
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And  the  high  gods  took  on  hand 

Fire,  and  the  falling  of  tears ; 

And  a  measure  of  sliding  sand 

i 

From  under  the  feet  of  the  years ; 

> 

And  froth  and  drift  of  the  sea ; 

ca 

u 
o 

And  dust  of  the  labouring  earth ; 

1 

i 

And  bodies  of  things  to  be 

J 

& 

In  the  houses  of  death  and  of  birth  ; 

(A 

X 

0 

z 
< 

And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter. 

J 

And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love, 

s 

< 

> 
< 

With  hfe  before  and  after,* 

2 

s 

And  death  beneath  and  above. 

OS 

a 
0 

s 

For  a  day,  and  a  night,  and  a  morrow, 

0 

2 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  span. 

I 

s 

With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow, 

Z 
M 

H 

X 
< 

The  holy  spirit  of  man. 

a 

t 

From  the  winds  of  the  north  and  the  south 

I 

0 

They  gathered  as  unto  strife ; 

2 

O 

They  breathed  upon  his  mouth, 

J 
^ 

They  filled  his  body  with  life ; 

I 

fe 

Eyesight  and  speech  they  wrought 

I 

For  the  veils  of  the  soul  therein,  f 

< 
Q 

2 

A  time  for  labour  and  thought. 

i 

S 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  sin  ; 

H 

They  gave  him  light  in  his  ways, 

Id 

X 

X 

And  love  and  a  space  for  delight. 

s 

s 

And  beauty,  and  length  of  days. 

I 

And  night,  and  sleep  in  the  night. 

Q 

Z 

His  speech  is  a  burning  fire ; 

< 

With  his  lips  he  travaileth ; 

*  "  Looking  before  and  after."— Shelley. 

t  "  Speech  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts."— Attributed  to 

Taliyrand  ;  but  a  similar  sentiment  is  found  in  Goldsmith. 

FATE   METES   US   FROM   THE   DUSTV   MEASURE 
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In  his  heart  is  a  blind  desire ; 

In  his  eyes  foreknowledge  of  death  ; 
He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision ; 

Sows^  and  he  shall  not  reap ; 
His  Ufe  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 

jpetween  a  sleep  and  a  sleep  *■ 
[Frow.  "  A^aUnta  in  Calydon."]      • 


jgir  IBienrg  ^asltnr. 


[SiK  Henry  Taylor  waiS  born  early  in  tKe  present  centuvy^  His  works 
are : — **  IsaaQ  Comnenus,"  a  drama,  publbhed  in  ^832 ;  **  |HiiUp.  van  Arte- 
velde,"  a  drama,  ^834 ;  "  Edwin  the  Fair,"  1842 ;  "  Tlie  Virgin  Widow," 
1850,  "A  Sicilian  Summer,"  and  "St.  Clement's  Eve,"  ^862.  His  prose 
wrvtings  include,  "  The  Statesman,"  "  Notes  from  Life,"  and  "  Notes  from 
Boolus."  As  a  poet  he  has  not  attained  any  wide  popularity,  but  he  is 
known  and  adtn^ed  by  those  best  capable  of  appreciating  genuine  poetical 
inspiration.  His  versification  is  vigorous,  his  style  condensed,  his  imagina- 
tion lofty,  an4  his  analysis  of  character  acute  and  penetrating.  His  "Philip 
van  Airtevelde  "  may  justly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  dramatic  poems 
of  the  century ;  and  the  same  felicity  of  diction  and  depth  of  thought  are 
to  be  found  in  "  St.  Clement's  Eve."  "  Henry  Taylor,"  says  a  recent 
critic,  '*  is  terse  in  expressions ;  his  thought  finds  the  right  word  at  once, 
and  does  not  exhaust  its  energy  by  a  needless  expansioii.  He  is  there- 
fore never  tedious." — .S"^.  Paul's  Magazine,  i.,  706. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  recently  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  long  and  useful  official  services.] 


THE  DREAM. 

[The  French  have  invaded  Flanders,  and  Philip  van  Artevelde,  at  the 
head  of  the  Flemish  forces,  prepares  to  resist  their  advance.  The  night 
before  the  great  battle  (in  which  he  perished)  he  is  disturbed  by  a  vision  of 
his  dead  wife,  under  circumstances  which  he  de.scribes  to  the  lady  of  his 
later  love,  Elena,  an  Italian  beauty.] 


Elena, 
Artev, 

Elena, 


HAT  is  it  that  disturbs  you  ? 


I  am  not 'disturbed. 


Nothing,  dearest ; 


You  are  not  like  yourself. 


*  "  Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep."— Shakespeare. 


"  life   hath    for    me   a    purpose   and  a   drift." — TAYLOR. 
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What  took  you  from  your  bed  ere  break  of  day  ? 
Where  have  you  been?    I  know  you're  vexed  with 

something. 
Tell  me,  now,  what  has  happened. 
Artev,                                                            Be  at  rest 

5 

No  accident,  save  of  the  world  within  ; 

s 

H 

a 

Occurrences  of  thought ;  'tis  nothing  more. 
Elena,  It  is  of  such  that  love  most  needs  to  know. 

< 

M 

H 

The  loud  transactions  of  the  outlying  world 

> 

z 
< 
u 

0 

X 

< 
z 

i 

I 

1 

s 

H 

Tell  to  your  masculine  friends  :  tell  me  your  thoughts. 
Artev.  They  stumbled  in  the  dusk  'twixt  night  and  day. 
I  dreamed  distressfully,  and  waking  knew 
How  an  old  sorrow  had  stolen  upon  my  sleep, 
Molesting  midnight  and  that  short  repose 
Which  industry  had  earned,  so  to  stir  up 
About  my  heart  remembrances  of  pain 

Q 

Z 
< 

S 
S 
o 

Least  sleeping  when  I  sleep,  least  sleeping  then 
When  reason  and  the  voluntary  powers 
That  turn  and  govern  thought  are  laid  to  rest. 
Those  powers  by  this  nocturnal  inroad  wild 

Surprised  and  broken,  vainly  I  essayed 
To  rally,  and  the  mind,  unsubjugate, 
Took  its  direction  from  a  driftless  dream. 

S 
0 

X 

5 
5 

2 

M 

Then  passed  I  forth. 
EUna,                                     You  stole  away  so  softly 
I  knew  it  not,  and  wondered  when  I  woke. 

1? 

s 

Afiev,  The  gibbous  moon  was  in  a  wan  decline, 

And  all  was  silent  as  a  sick  man's  chamber. 
Mixing  its  small  beginnings  with  the  dregs 
Of  the  pale  moonshine  and  a  few  faint  stars. 
The  cold  uncomfortable  daylight  dawned  ; 
And  the  white  tents,  topping  a  low  ground-fog, 
Showed  like  a  fleet  becalmed.     I  wandered  far, 
Till  reaching  to  the  bridge  I  sate  me  down 

X 

1 
1 

EXPRESSED   IN   ACTION,    IN   ENDURANCE   PROVED."— TAYLOR. 
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Upon  the  parapet.     Much  mused  I  there, 

Revolving  many  a  passage  of  my  life, 

And  the  strange  destiny  that  lifted  me 

To  be  the  leader  of  a  weighty  host 

And  terrible  to  kings.     What  followed  then 

I  hardly  may  relate,  for  you  would  smile ; 

And  say  I  might  have  dreamed  as  well  a-bed  « 

As  gone  abroad  to  dream. 
Elena.  I  shall  not  smile  ; 

And  if  I  did,  you  would  not  grudge  my  lips 

So  rare  a  visitation.     But  the  cause, 

Whate'er  it  be,  that  casts  a  shadow  here^ 

\Kiss'mg his  brffiv. 

How  should  it  make  me  smile?     What  followed,  say. 

After  yoi^r  meditations  on  the  bridge  ? 
a       Artev.    Til  tell  it,  but  I  bid  you  not  believe  it. 

For  I  am  scarce  so  credulous  myself 

As  to  believe  that  was  which  my  eyes  saw — 

A  visual  not  an  actual  existence. 
Elena.   What  was  it  like?     Wore  it  a  human  likeness? 
Artev,    That  such  existences  there  are,  I  know; 

For  whether  by  the  corporal  organ  framed. 

Or  painted  by  a  brainish  fantasy 

Upon  the  inner  sense,  not  once  nor  twice,  < 

But  sundry  times,  have  I  beheld  such  things 

Since  my  tenth  year,  and  most  in  this  last  past. 
j  S!       Elena.  What  was  it  you  beheld  ? 

Artev.  To- day! 

Elena,  Last  night — 

This  morning — when  you  sate  upon  the  bridge. 
Artev,    'Twas  a  fantastic  sight 
Elena,  What  sort  of  sight  ? 

A  rtev,    [A/ter  a  />ause.]  Once  in  my  sad  and  philosoph ic  you t h  -- 

For  very  philosophic  in  my  dawn 

ntr    FROM   OUR   LIFE   A    NOBLER    LIFE  WOULD   SHAPE."— TAVI.OK. 


f- 
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"solitude  for  shadows  keefs  an  open  house,— (taylor) 
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And  twilight  of  intelligence  was  1 — 

Once  at  this  cock-crow  of  philosophy^ 

^ 

.f 

Much  tired  with  rest  and  with  the  stable  earth, 

s 

s 

I  launched  my  little  bark  and  put  to  sea^ 

< 

< 

Errant  for  gests  and  enterprise  of  wit 

i 

H 

Through  all  this  circumnavigable  globe. 

H 

X 

« 

I  cavilled  at  the  elements— what  is  earth  ? 

J. 

X 

A  huge  congestion  of  unmethodisid  matter 

t 

H 

With  but  a  skin  of  life— a  mighty  solid 

X 

X 

Which  Nature,  prodigal  of  space,  provides 

5 

For  superficial  uses :  fire,  a  change ; 

Is 

u 
<< 

And  lights  the  language  of  the  things  called  dumb. 

H 
Q 

H 

Z 

Eleiia.  1  have  been  told  the  studies  of  your  youth 

Z 

Were  strangely  thought  of,  but  I'm  well  assured 

0 

X 

S 

« 

They  never  were  unlawful 

H 

Artev.                                                You  are  right. 

a 

•< 
U 

My  meditations  in  their  outset  wore 

z- 
z 

o 
z 

The  braveries  of  ignoi^ance  and  youth. 

s 

I 

But  cast  them,  and  were  innocent  thenceforth  j 

i 

a. 
2 

For  they  were  followed  with  a  humble  heart, 

CO 

Z 

< 

X 

Though  an  inquisitive  ;  and  humbler  still 

4; 

fc 

In  spirit  waxed  they  as  they  further  went 

o 

The  elements  I  left  to  contemplate. 

3 

2 

Then  I  considered  life  in  all  its  forms. 

X 
u 

2 
S 

Of  vegetables  first,  next  zoophytes. 

1 

X 

o 

The  tribe  that  dwells  upon  the  confine  strange 

g 

0 

o 

'Twixt  plants  and  fish ;  some  are  there  from  their  mouth 

X 

> 

z 

Spit  out  their  progeny  ;  and  some  that  breed 

z 

td 

By  suckers  from  their  base  or  tubercles. 

> 

s 

Sea-hedgehog,  madrepore,  sea-ruff,  or  pad. 

X 

< 

a 

Fungus,  or  sponge,  or  that  gelatinous  fish 

s 

That  taken  from  its  element  at  once 

Stinks,  melts,  and  dies  a  fluid ; — so  from  these, 

Through  many  a  tribe  of  less  equivocal  life, 

AND   ENTERTAINS   THE   FUTURE   AND   THE   PAST." — TAYLOR. 
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DiYvJual  Gjr  iasect,  up  I  ranged, 

From,  sentient  to  percipient^small  advance — 

Next  to  intelligent,  to  latiional  next. 

ti 

ei 

So  to  half-spiritual  human-kind, 

I 

< 

And  what  is  more  is  more  than  n^n  may  know. 

f 

^ 

Last  came  the  troublesome  question— what  am  I  ? 

Z 

A  blade,  a  seedling  of  this  growth  of  life 

< 

J 

Wherewith  the  outside  of  the  earth  is  covered ; 

*2 

A  comprehensive  atom,  all  the  world 

< 
S 

In  act  of  thought  embracing ;  in  the  world 

I 

Cfl 

A  grain  scarce  filling  a  particular  place ! 

•< 
X 

Thus  travelled.  I  the  region  up  and  down 

I 

^ 

Wherein  the  soul  is  circumscribed  below; 

S 
5; 

2 

< 

And  unto  what  conclusion  ?                                         ^ 

0 

2 

H 

Elena,                                                  Nay,  your  promise  ! 

< 

X 
C 

Tell  what  yoa,  saw ;  I  must  not  be  denied 

« 

S 

CO 

After  a  promise  given ;  tell  me  of  that. 

0U 

(ft 

Artev,   I  say  to  what  conclusion  came  I  then, 

•J 
eu 

5 

55 

These  winding  links  to  fasten  ? 

S 

Cft 

J2 

Elena,                                                       I  surmise 

g 

d" 

To  none ;  such  ramblings  enA  where  they  begin. 

0 
2 

< 

Artev,   Conclusions  inconclusive,  that  I  own  ; 

6f 

Yet,  I  would  say,  not  vain,  not  nothing  worth. 

g 

2 

H 
X 

This  circulating  principle  of  life 

12 

5 

That  vivifies  the  outside  of  the  earth 

< 
u 

X 

< 

And  permeates  the  sea  j  that  here  and  there 

b3 

u 

Awakening  up  a  particle  of  matter. 

a. 
S 

s 

Informs  it,  organizes,  gives  it  power 

td 

< 

To  gather  and  associate  to  itself. 

X 

Transmute,  incorporate  other,  for  a  term 
Sustains  the  congruous  fabric,  and  then  quits  it ; 
This  vagrant  principle  so  multiform. 
Ebullient  here  and  undetected  there. 
Is  not  unauthorized,  nor  increate. 

^ 

and   in   none  other   strength,    may  strength   be   found."— TAYLOR. 
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Though  indestructible ;  life  never  dies  ; 

Matter  dies  off  it,  and  it  lives  elsewhere, 

Or  elsehow  circumstanced  and  shaped  ;  it  goes ; 

at 

s 

> 

^ 

At  every  instant  we  may  say  'tis  gone, 

g 

But  never  it  hath  ceased ;  the  type  is  changed, 

\ 

d 

Is  ever  in  transition,  for  life's  law 

2 

< 

To  its  etemal  essence  doth  prescribe 

< 

s 

J 

Eternal  mutability — and  thus 

X 

1 

To  say  I  live — says  I  partake  of  that 

3 

Which  never  dies.     But  how  far  I  may  hold 

1 

X 

An  interest  indivisible  from  life 

t3 

Through  change  (and  whether  i.t  be  mortal  change. 

t 

^ 

Change  of  senescence,  or  of  gradual  growth. 

2 

Or  other  whatsoever  'tis  alike). 

< 

«/> 

Is  question,  not  of  argument,  but  fact 

s 

In  all  men  some  such  interest  inheres ; 

2 

12 

In  most  'tis  posthumous  ;  the  more  expand 

Q 

J 

Our  thoughts  and  feelings  past  the  very  present, 

< 

g 

The  more  that  interest  overta^;es  of  change 

u 

And  comprebei^ds,  tiU  what  \\  coijaprehends 

s 
i 

2 

D 

Is  comprehended  in  eternity^ 

And  in  no  less  a  span. 

i 

13 

Elena.                                        Love  is  etemal. 

2 

O 

Whatever  dies,  that  lives,  I  feel  and  know 

It  is  too  great  a  thing  to  die. 

1 

1 

Artev.                                                    So  be  it ! 

X 

t 

Elena.  But,  Artevelde,  you  shall  not  lead  me  off 

^ 

a: 

Through  by-ways  from  my  quest.     Touching  this  sight 

2 

u 

Which  you  have  seen. 

1 

Ariel',                                         Touching  this  eye- creation  ; 

8 

What  is  it  to  surprise  us  ?     Here  we  are 

Engendered  out  of  nothing  cognizable. 

If  this  be  not  a  wonder,  nothing  is  ; 

If  this  be  wonderful,  then  all  is  so. 

—  1 

ALL   ACCIDENTS  OF  NATURE  TO   ITSELF."— TAYLOR. 
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Man*s  grosser  attributes  can  generate 
What  is  not,  and  has  never  been  at  all ; 

i 

X 
h 

What  should  forbid  his  fancy  to  restore 
A  being  passed  away  ?    The  wonder  lies 
In  the  mind  merely  of  the  wondering  man. 
Treading  the  steps  of  common  life  with  eyes 
Of  curious  inquisition,  some  will  stare 
At  each  discovery  of  Nature's  ways, 
As  it  were  new  to  find  tUat  God  contrives. 
The  contrary  were  marvellous  to  me, 
And  till  I  find  it  I  shall  marvel  not. 

s 

< 

% 

s 

X 

V) 

s 

X 

u 

1 
Q 

Elena. 

Or  all  is  wonderful,  or  nothing  is : 
As  for  this  creature  of  my  eyes — 

What  was  it? 

0 

z 

< 

> 

•< 

1 

Artev, 

The  semblance  of  a  human  creature  ? 

Yes. 

a 

s 

Elena, 

Like  any  you  had  known  in  life  ? 

s 

5 

Artev. 

Most  like ; 

5 

5 

Or  more  than  like ;  it  was  the  very  same. 

X 

S 

S 
< 

Elena. 

It  was  the  image  of  my  wife. 

Of  her! 

\ 

% 

The  Lady  Adriana ! 

bb 

X 

Artev. 

My  dead  wife. 

H 

< 

X 

Elena. 
Artev. 

O  God !  how  strange ! 

And  wherefore? — wherefore  strange? 

(A 

td 

s 

> 

X 

Elena. 

Why  should  not  fancy  summon  to  its  presence 
This  shape  as  soon  as  any  ? 

Gracious  Heaven ! 

X 
u 

And  were  you  not  afraid  ? 

H 

Artev. 

I  felt  no  fear. 

' 

Dejected  I  had  been  before  :  that  sight 
Inspired  a  deeper  sadness,  but  no  fear. 
Nor  had  it  struck  that  sadness  to  my  soul 
But  for  the  dismal  cheer  the  thing  put  on, 

AS   innocence   itself   is   blest  contrition."— TAYLOR. 

_     _ 
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, 

And  the  unsightly  points  of  circumstance 

That  sullied  its  appearance  and  departure. 

Elena,  For  how  long  saw  you  it  ? 

K 

Artiv,                                              I  cannot  tell. 

s 

s 

>• 

I  did  not  mark. 

^ 

H 

< 

Elena,                              And  what  was  that  appearance 

J 

ft! 

You  say  was  so  uns^htly  ? 

> 

< 

s 

H 
X 

T 

ArUv,                                               She  appeared 

§ 

1^ 

In  white^  as  when  I  saw  her  last  laid  out 

After  her  death ;  suspended  in  the  air 

(A 

2 

She  seemed»  and  o'er  her  breast  her  anns  were  crossed ; 

H 

1 

ca 

Her  feet  were  drawn  together  pointing  downwards, 

< 

s 

And  rigid  was  her  form  and  motionless. 

bT 

From  near  her  heart,  as  if  the  source  were  there, 

2 

A  stain  of  blood  went  wavering  to  hei  feet.. 

■J 

o 

2 

So  she  remained  inflexible  as  stone, 

And  I  as  fixedly  regarding  her. 

1 

(A 

OS 

ea 

Then  suddenly,  and  in  a  line  oblique,  . 

IS 

Thy  figure  darted  past  her,  whereupon, 

s 

S 

Though  rigid  still  and  straight,  she  downward  moved, 

Z 

And  as  she  pierced  the  river  with  her  feet. 

o 
>• 

Descending  steadily,  the  streak  of  blood 

Cd 

X 

< 

Peeled  off  upon  the  water,  which,  as  she  vanished, 

o 

jn 

Appeared  all  blood,  and  swelled  and  weltered  sore, 

< 

And  midmost  in  the  eddy  and  the  whirl 

% 

> 

My  own  face  saw  I,  which  was  pale  and  calm 

CQ 

< 

As  death  could  make  it : — then  the  vision  passed, 

Z 

U 

X 

And  I  perceived  the  river  and  the  bridge. 

0 

The  mottled  sky  and  horizontal  moon. 

(d 

X 

The  distant  camp,  and  all  things  as  they  were. 

H 

[From  "  Philip  van  Artevelde."—'*  The  steady,  classical,  and  perspicuous 
style  of  this  accomplished  author  is  much  to  be  admired.     He  has  rightly 
understood  the  true  meaning  of  simplicity  as  matter  of  style."— R.  H. 

HORNE.] 

TO  GRACE  A   LIE  OR   LAUGH    A   TRUTH   TO   SCORN."— TAYLOR. 
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[Alfred  Tennyson  was  bom  in  1809  at  Somersby  Parsonage,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. His  father  was  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Tennyson,  his  mother  a  daughter  (S 
of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Fytche.  He  completed  his  education  at  Cambridge,  ^1 
where  he  won  the  Chancellor's  gold  medal  for  a  poem  on  "Timbuctoo" 
(1829),  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Arthiu:  Henry  Hallam,  the  son  of 
Hallam  the  historian — an  acquaintance  which  soon  ripened  into  an  earnest 
friendship.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  published,  in  conjimction  with  his 
brother  Charles,  a  volume  of  poetry  (340  pages,  duodecimo),  under  the  title 
of  *'  Poems  by  Two  Brothers."  In  1830  he  gave  to  the  world  his  "  Poems, 
chiefly  Lyrical,"  containing  many  pieces  which  are  now  familiar  to  every  ^ 
ear,  but  which  did  not  at  first  attract  the  favourable  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. Some  judicious  critics— as  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Leigh  Hunt— dis- 
cerned their  promise  of  future  excellence ;  and  in  184a  the  publication  of 
his  "  Poems,"  in  two  volumes,  including  many  old  pieces,  revised  and  re- 
written, and  many  previously  unpublished,  convinced  the  world  that  a  new 
and  genuine  poet  was  among  them.  **  Locksley  Hall,"  "  The  Two  Voices," 
"  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  **  The  Talking  Oak,"  "  CEnone,"  "  The 
Morte  d'Arthiw,"  and  other  exquisite  compositions,  became  household 
words,  and  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetical  reputation  was  thenceforth  ensured. 
It  was  elevated  and  broadened  by  the  appearance  of  his  magnificent  elegy, 
"  In  Memoriam,"  in  1850,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  who  had  been  cut  off  in  1833  in  the  blossom  of  his  days. 
On  the  death  of  Wordsworth  in  185 1,  it  was  felt  that  to  him  and  him  only  < 
could  be  accorded  "  the  laurel  greener  from  the  brows  of  him  who  uttered 
nothing  base,"  and  he  was  appointed  poet-laureate  omnium  consensu.     In 

1852,  he  issued  his  "  Ode  on  the  Death  ©f  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; "  in 

1853,  the  fifth  edition  of  "  The  Princess :  a  Medley,"  the  first  rude  sketch 
of  which  had  appeared  in  1847;  in  1855,  "'Maud,  and  Other  Poems;"  in 
1858,  *'  The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  founded  on  the  old  Arthurian  legends ; 
in  1864,  "  Enoch  Arden,  and  Other  Poems ; "  '*  The  Holy  Grail,"  in  1869 ; 
*•  The  Loves  of  the  Wrens,"  1870 ;  and  "  The  Last  Tournament,"  1871. 
He  has  also  published  several  minor  pieces,  the  principal  being  "  Lucretius  "  P 
(in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  May  1868)— a  poem  of  great  depth  of 
thought  and  felicity  of  language,  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  poet's  finest 
works.  It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  in  1855  the  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  Tennj'son  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.;  and  that  his  usual 
residence  was  at  Faringford,  near  Freshwater,  m  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 

"  Groves  of  pine  on  either  hand. 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand ; 

And  further  on,  the  hoary  Channel 
Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand." 

Mr.  Tennyson,  says  an  acute  critic,*  is  a  poet  of  large  compass,  of  pro- 
*  '*  Essays,"  by  the  late  George  Brimley,  M.  A 

"the  lime,  a   SUMMER   HOME  OF   MURMUROUS   WINGS." — IBID. 
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found  insight,  of  finished  skill.  We  find  him  possessing  the  clearest  in- 
sight into  our  modem  life,  one  who  discerns  its  rich  poetical  resources, 
who  tells  us  what  we  are  and  may  be ;  how  we  can  live  free,  joyous,  and 
harmonious  lives ;  what  grand  elements  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action  lie 
turound  us ;  what  a  field  there  is  for  the  various  activities  fermenting  within 
us.  We  do  not  call  him  a  Shakespeare,  or  even  a  Chaucer ;  but  what  Shake- 
speare and  Chaucer  did  for  the  ages  they  lived  in,  Mr.  Tennyson  is  doing 
for  our  age,  after  his  measure.  He  is  showing  it  to  us  as  an  age  in  which 
an  Englishman  may  live  a  man's  life,  and  be  neither  a  mere  man  of  business 
nor  a  mere  man  of  pleasure,  but  may  find  in  his  affections,  studies,  business, 
and  relaxations,  scope  for  his  spiritual  faculties..  ..Since  John  Dryden 
died,  no  English  poet  has  written  verse  so  noble,  so  sonorous,  of  such  sus- 
tained nugesty  and  might ;  no  English  poet  has  brought  pictures  so  clear 

^         and  splendid  before  the  eye  by  the  power  of  single  epithets  and  phrases. 

Speaking  of  his  idylls,  Mr.  Kingsley  observes :  *  Such  a  combination  of 

^  powers  as  Mr.  Tennyson's  naturally  develop  themselves  into  a  high  idyllic 
faculty  ;  for  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  idyll  to  set  forth  the  poetry  which 
lies  in  the  simpler  manifestations  of  Man  and  Nature ;  yet  not  explicitly,  by 
a  reflective  moralizing  on  them,  ^  almost  all  our  idyllists  have  done,  but 
implicitly,  by  investing  them  all  with  a  rich  and  delightful  tone  of  colouring, 
perfect  grace  of  manner,  perfect  melody  of  rhythm,  which,  like  a  gorgeous 
summer  atmosphere,  shall  glorify  without  altering  the  most  trivial  and 
homely  sights.  And  it  is  this  very  power  which  has  made  Tennyson,  not 
merely  the  only  English  rival  of  Theocritus  and  Dion,  but,  in  our  opinion, 
as  much  their  superior  as  modem  England  b  superior  to  modem  Greece.] 

H 
X 
H 


KING  ARTHUR'S  FAREWELL  TO  GUINEVERE. 

[King  Arthur,  who  may  be  taken  to  represent  Tennyson's  ideal  of  perfect 
manhood,  bids  farewell  to  his  queen,  Guinevere,  whom  he  has  tenderly  loved 
tfT  and  loyally  tmsted,  until  no  longer  able  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  deception  she 
H        has  practised  upon  him  in  her  wicked  preference  for  his  knight.  Sir  Lancelot.] 

MURMURING  whisper  through  the  nunnery  ran, 
Then  on  a  sudden  a  cry,  "The  King !"     She  sat 
Stiff-stricken,  listening ;  but  when  armed  feet 
Through  the  long  gallery  from  the  outer  doors 
Rang  coming,  prone  from  off  her  feet  she  fell. 
And  grovelled  with  her  face  against  the  floor  : 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shadowy  hair 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the  King : 

*  "  Miscellanies,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

THAN   TIRED  EYELIDS  UPON   TIRED  EVES."— ALFRED  TENNYSON. 
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And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  arm^d  feet 

Pause  by  her ;  then  came  silence,  then  a  voice, 

;£ 

s 

z 

Monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost's 

s 

Denouncing  judgment ;  but  though  changed,  the  King's. 

h 
0 

**  Liest  thou  here  so  low,  the  child  of  one 

J 

5 

I  honoured,  happy,  dead  before  thy  shame  ? 

Well  is  it  that  no  chUd  is  bom  of  thee. 

X 

j. 

The  children  bom  of  thee  are  sword  and  fire. 

o 
z 

i 

Red  min  and  the  breakmg  up  of  laws. 

\ 

s 

The  craft  of  kindred  and  the  godless  hosts 

td 

s 

Of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the  Northern  Sea, 

H 
^ 

ft. 

Whom  I,  while  yet  Sir  Lancelot,  my  right  arm. 

< 
U 

The  mightiest  of  my  Knights,  abode  with  me. 

CO 

> 

fc 

Have  everywhere  about  this  land  of  Christ 

< 
S 

In  twelve  great  battles  mnning  overthrown. 

z 

< 

a 

And  knowest  thou  now  from  whence  I  come? — from 

< 

< 

him— 

i 

From  waging  bitter  war  with  him  :  and  he, 

I 

•• 

That  did  not  shun  to  smite  mis  in  worse  way. 

0 
(0 

2 

Had  yet  that  grace  of  courtesy  in  him  left. 

Z 

M 

He  spared  to  lift  his  himd  against  the  King 

ft. 

S 

Who  made  him  Knight :  but  many  a  Knight  was  slain  ; 

s 

< 

And  many  more,  and  all  his  kith  and  kin 

; 

? 

Clave  to  him,  and  abode  in  his  own  land. 

\ 

2 

And  many  more  when  Modred  raised  revolt, 

3 

< 

Forgetful  of  their  troth  and  fealty,  clave 

S 

To  Modred,  and  a  remnant  stays  with  me. 

> 

2 

And  of  this  remnant  will  I  leave  a  part. 

1 

J: 

Tme  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I  live, 

O 

S 

To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming  on. 

s 

Lest  but  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  harmed. 

Fear  not :  thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  my  death. 

Howbcit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies 

RAW  HASTE,   HALF-SISTER  TO  DELAV."— TBNNVSON. 

,.     ...    1 
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Have  erred  not,  that  I  march  to  meet  my  doom. 

Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me, 

That  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to  live ; 

2: 

I 

For  thou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life. 

Z. 

z 

Bear  with  me  for  the  last  time  while  I  show, 

z 

< 

Ev'n  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  thou  hast  sinned. 

s 

For  when  the  Roman  left  us,  and  their  law 

1 

< 

0« 

Relaxed  its  hold  upon  us,  and  the  ways 

I 

M 

5 

Were  filled  with  rapine,  here  and  there  a  deed 

b. 

o 

Of  prowess  done  redressed  a  random  wrong. 

S 

s 

But  I  was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 

1 

(1 

The  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and  all 

> 
aa 

g 

The  realms  together  under  me,  their  Head, 

s 

In  that  feir  order  of  my  Table  Round, 

H 

£ 

A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men; 

s 

S 

X 

To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world. 

3 

3 
O 

And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 

X 
0 

ii 

I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 

3 

To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 

h 

> 

s 

*    Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King; 

§ 

X 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

S 
% 

% 

To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  "WTongs, 

z 

z 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 

H 

< 

To  lead  sweet  Uves  in  purest  chastity. 

1 

> 
X 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 

H 

D 
O 

And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 

S 

X 
h 

Until  they  won  her ;  for  indeed  I  knew 

2 

2 

Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 

H 
X 

Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 

2 

Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 

1 

But  teach  high  thought  and  amiable  words 

And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

And  all  this  throve  untU  I  wedded  thee ! 

"  IT    IS    A    SHAMEFUL   THING    FOR    MEN   TO   LIE." — TENNYSON. 
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Believing  *  lo  my  helpmate,  one  to  feel 

¥ 

My  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy. ' 
Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lancelot  j 
Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt ; 

X 

z 

s 

I 

Then  others,  following  these  my  mightiest  Knights, 
And  drawing  foul  ensample  from  fair  names, 
Sinned  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain, 

z 

z 

J 

J 

s 

And  all  through  thee !    .  So  that  this  life  of  mine 

% 

I  guard  as  God's  high  gift  from  scathe  and  wrong, 
Not  greatly  care  to  lose ;  but  rather  think 

X 
O 

How  sad  it  were  for  Arthur,  should  he  live, 
To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall. 
And  miss  the  wonted  number  of  my  Knights, 

< 

n 
I 

g 

And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds 

t, 

s 

As  in  the  golden  days  before  thy  sin. 

For  which  of  us,  who  might  be  left,  could  speak 

Of  the  pure  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  at  thee  ? 

«B 
< 

i 

8 

9 

And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of  Usk 

Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to  room, 

And  I  should  evermore  be  vext  with  thee 

Of 

Q 

a 
•J 

h 

i 

■< 

X 

u 

1: 

s 

In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament, 

Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 

For  think  not,  though  thou  wouldst  not  love  thy  lord, 

Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 

I  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements. 

Yet  must  I  leave  thee,  woman,  to  thy  shame. 

I  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foes 

5  1 

\ 

u 
o 
z 

< 

X 
u 

Dd 

< 

< 

Who,  either  for  his  own  or  children's  sake. 
To  save  his  blood  from  scandal,  lets  the  wife 
Whom  he  knows  false,  abide  and  rule  the  house  : 
For  being  through  his  cowardice  allowed 
Her  station,  taken  everywhere  for  pure. 
She  like  a  new  disease,  unknown  to  men. 

t 

AND  GOD    FULFILS   HIMSELF   IN   MANY  WAYS. "—TENNYSON. 

(2)  31  ^  T 
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Creeps,  no  precaution  used,  among  the  crowd. 

Makes  wicked  lightnings  of  her  eyes,  and  saps 

The  fealty  of  our  friends,  and  stirs  the  ptdse 

With  devil's  leaps,  and  poisons  half  the  young. 

as 

s 

Worst  of  the  worst  were  that  man  he  that  reigns ! 

> 

8 

Better  the  Kmg's  waste  hearth  and  aching  heart 

2 

H 

1 

Than  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light. 

■l 

s 

The  mockery  of  thy  people,  and  their  bane." 

i 

9" 
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He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept  an  inch 

S 

0 

M 

X 

Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet 

X 

% 

0 
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Far  off  a  solitary  trumpet  blew. 

s 

Then  waiting  by  the  doors  the  war-horse  neighed 

0 

As  at  a  friend's  voice,  and  he  spake  again. 

2 

to 
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**  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy  crimes  ; 

H 

s 

b. 
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it 
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I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 

0 

Q 

I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 

H 

To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 

tA 

X 

My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 

s 

^ 
•^ 

The  wrath  which  forced  my  thought  on  that  fierce  law. 

(A 

u 

X 

The  doom  of  treason,  and  the  flaming  death 

s 

(When  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here)  is  past. 

I 

i 

The  pang — which  while  I  we^hed  thy  heart  with  one 

< 

1 

Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee. 

g 

2 

Made  my  tears  bum — is  also  past,  in  part. 

S 

And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinned,  and  I, 

X 
H 

< 

Lo  1  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 

K 

Forgives :  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  T 
0  golden  hau*,  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowing !    0  imperial-moulded  form, 
And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore. 
Until  it  came  a  kingdom's  curse  with  thee  ! — 

LIKE  POETS,    FROM  THE  VANITV  OF  SONG?"— ALFRED  TENNYSON. 
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"tHB  drowsy   hours,   dispensers  of  all  good,— (TENNYSON) 

KING  ARTHUR'S  FAREWELL  TO  GUINEVERE.    45^ 

I  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine, 

But  Lancelot's :  nay,  they  never  were  the  King's. 

I  cannot  take  thy  hand;  that  too  is  flesh. 

And  in  the  flesh  thou  hast  sinned ;  and  mine  own  flesh, 

2 

Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted,  cries, 

2 

*  I  loathe  thee  1 '     Yet  not  less,  0  Guinevere, 

2 

X 

For  I  was  ever  virgin,  save  for  thee. 

56 

My  love  through  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my  life 

o 

So  far,  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 

si 

% 

Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  stilL 

\ 

g 

Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 

Q 

2 

s 

And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fau:  father  Christ, 

H 

i 

Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 

2 

w 

X 

We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 

H 

Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 

o 

< 
S 

I  am  thine  husband — not  a  smaller  soul. 

2 

Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.     Leave  me  that. 

Z 

U 

> 

< 

I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.     Now  must  I  hence. 

i 

£ 

Through  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet  blow  : 

:3 

« 

They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine  hosts 

<  ' 

X 

Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west, 

u 

•< 

Where  I  must  strike  against  my  sister's  son, 

H 

Leagued  with  the  lords  of  the  White  Horse  and  Knights 

S 

Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet  myself 

o 

Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious  doom. 

^ 

X 

And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the  event ; 

X 

s 

But  hither  shall  I  never  come  again. 

& 

o 

s 

Never  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  more. 

•J 

Farewell!" 

And  while  she  grovelled  at  his  feet, 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er  her  neck, 
And  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head. 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that  blest. 

o'er   the   mute  city  stole,   with    FOLDED  WINGS."— TENNYSON. 
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"for  so  the  whole   round  earth   is  every  way — (TENNYSON) 

452  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Then,  listening  till  those  arm^d  steps  were  gone,  » 

Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  anguish  found  J 

S  The  casement :  **  Peradventure,"  so  she  thought, 

^  "  If  I  might  see  his  face,  and  not  be  seen." 

£  And  lo,  he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door ! 

<  And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a  light 

Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  the  Queen, 

To  guard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 

And  while  he  spake  to  these,  his  helm  was  lowered, 

To  which  for  crest  the  golden  dragon  clung 

Of  Britain  ;  so  she  did  not  see  the  face, 

Which  then  was  as  an  angel's,  but  she  3aw,  o 

Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the  lights, 

The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship 

Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  stream  of  fire. 

And  even  then  he  turned,  and  more  and  more 

The  moony  vapour  rolling  round  the  King, 

Who  seemed  the  phantom  of  a  giant  in  it, 

Enwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray 

And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist 

Before  her,  moving  ghost-like  to  his  doom. 

[From  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  ed.  1859.] 


H 


AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  TROPICS— THE  SOLITARY. 


2 

[Enoch  Arden  has  been  cast  away  on  a  desert  island  in  the  Tropical 
seas.  Wandering  in  its  luxuriant  solitudes,  he  thinks  of  his  English  home, 
and  imagination  brings  to  his  ear  the  music  of  the  village  bells.] 

g  H 

s  EIH^^  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns  h 

And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to  heaven,         § 
g  The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 

%  The  lightning-flash  of  insect  and  of  bird, 

g  The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 

That  coiled  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 


BOITND   BY  GOLD  CHAINS  ABOUT  THE  FEET   OF  GOD." — TENNYSON. 
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"  BUT  WHILE   I   MUSED  CAME   MEMORY  WITH   SAD   EYES, 

AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  TROPICS.                      453 

E'en  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 

And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world, — 

SS 

i 

All  these  he  saw ;  but  what  he  fain  had  seen 

z 

z 

2 

•< 

He  could  not  see— the  kindly  human  face,      . 

f 

S 

u 

Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 

i 

The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl. 

< 
td 

H 

The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef. 

O 
H 

s 

The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  branched 

S 

n 

And  blossomed  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 

g 

s 

Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave, 

<A 

i2 

As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 

z 

< 

Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 

s 

Cd 

< 
Z 

A  shipwrecked  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail  : 

5 

Q 

Z 

No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 

5 

The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 

2 

> 
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Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices ; 

td 

t 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 

< 
X 

h 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead ; 

5 

S 

W 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 

^ 

S 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  Heaven, 

2 

The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 

X 

The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise — but  no  sail. 

i 

3 

There,  often  as  he  watched,  or  seemed  to  watch, 

en 

i 

So  still,  the  golden  lizard  on  him  paused, 

9 

1 

A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 

z 

< 

s 

Before  him  haunting  him,  or  he  himself 

Id 

td 

3 

Moved  haunting  people,  things  and  places,  known 

2 

z" 

Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line ; 

a 

S 

The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small  house, 

h 

The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy  lanes. 

S 

5 

3 

The  peacock  yew-tree,  and  the  lonely  Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold,  the  chill 
November  dawns  and  dewy-glooming  downs. 

h 

HOLDING   THE    FOLDED   ANNALS   OF   MY   YOUTH."— TENNYSON. 
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'thb  slow  swebt  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  good: 


454 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


The  gentle  shower^  the  smdl  of  dying  leaves. 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-coloured  seas. 


Once  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his  ears, 
Though  faintly,  merrily  ^far  atid  far  a  way- 
He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells ; 
TheHi  though  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started  up 
Shuddering,  and  when  the  beauteous  hateful  isle 
ReEumcd  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor  heart 
i!5poken  with  Tha^  which  being  everywhere 
Lets  none,  ivho  speak  -with  Him,  seem  all  alone. 
Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude. 

[From  •'  Enoch  Arden,"  ed.  1864.] 


thb  slow  sad  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  ill."— tennvson. 
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"  HOW  DULL  IT   IS  TO  PAUSB,  TO  MAKE   AN  HND, — (TENNYSON) 

^                                  THE  BROOK,                                        455 

THE  BROOK. 

["  Ramble  a-field  to  brooks  and  bowers."— Churchill.] 

sd 

z 

s 

T 

BWHI  COME  from  haunts  of  coot  arid  hern, 
HH        I  make  a  sudden  sally 

And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 
To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

I 

X 

1 
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By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 
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Till  last  by  PhUip's  farm  I  flow. 
To  join  the  brimming  river ; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 
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I 
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I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles ; 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

5 
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With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow ; 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow, 
To  join  the  brimming  river ; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

5 

s 

M 

0 

5 

TO  RUST   UNBURNISHED,    NOT  TO  SHINE  IN   USE  !"— TENNYSON. 

-  ...                                                                       .. 
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80MK  WORK   OP   NOBLE   NOTE   MAY  YET   BE   DONE.'  —TENNYSON. 


456 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


I  wind  nboul  and  in  and  nut, 
With  here  n  blossom  ^tailing. 

Ami  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  u  ^ayling, 

And  here  and  tliere  a  foamy  flakc» 

Upon  tne,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbneak 

Above  ihc  golden  gravel ; 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flmv 
To  join  ihc  brimmmg  river  ; 

Kor  men  mny  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 


"  ONE    EQUAL  TEMPER   OF   HEROIC   HEARTS.** — ALFRED  TBNNVSON. 
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"THB  dusky  strand  of  death   inwoven   herb — (ALFRED  TENNYSON) 

Tff£  BROOK.  457 

I  steal  by  lawn  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots, 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 

Among  my  skimming  swallows ; 
I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance  g 

Against  my  sandy  shallows.  x 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars ; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses ; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river ; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

["  Had  Tennyson  written  nothing  but  half-a-dozen  of  his  best  songs,  his  ^ 
place  among  English  poets  would  have  been  incontestably  high.  These,  o 
and  the  lyric  that  sparkles  through  "  The  Brook,"  would  by  themselves 
found  a  reputation  as  lasting  as  the  English  language.  One  might  almost 
as  well  attempt  to  define  the  simple  sensations,  or  to  explain  why  a  melody 
in  music  charms  the  ear,  as  to  convey  in  words  the  impression  any  of  these 
r^  songs  makes  upon  the  reader.  A  subtle  power  of  suggestiveness  belongs  § 
2        more  or  less  to  all  of  them ;  they  all  seem  to  touch  chords  that  lie  deeper 

down  than  the  region  of  clear  intellectual  consciousness;  they  present  ^ 
definite  ideas,  but  they  present  them  with  such  delicacy  of  touch  as  to  leave 
the  mind  only  half  conscious  of  their  presence,— just  suflSciently  conscious 
g  to  be  set  off  dreaming  about  them,  to  feel  their  influence  widiout  being 
*  drawn  out  of  itself  to  them,  while  the  melody  of  the  strain  keeps  up  the 
creative  power  of  dreaming  at  its  highest  activity. '*—G.  Bkimlby.] 


WITH   DEAR   LOVES  TIB,    MAKES  LOVE  HIMSELF  MORE  DEAR.' — TENNYSON. 
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"a   PASSIONATB   ballad  gallant   and  gay, — (TENNYSON) 


458 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


A  NEW-YEAR'S-EVE  VISION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

ING  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 


["  Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow."] 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,. happy  bells,  across  the  snow  : 
The  year  is  dying — ^let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

A   MARTIAL  SONG   LIKE   A  TRUMPBT's   CALL  I" — TBNNYSON. 
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"  NOT  ONCK  OR  TWICE  IN   OUR   ROUGH   ISLAND-STORY, — (TENNYSON) 

Z 

A  NEW-YEAR'S-EVE  VISION  OF  THE  FUTURE.      459 

Ring  out  the  griefs  that  sap  the  mind, 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 

Z 

f 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

z 

H 

1 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

i 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 

z 

X 

Q 
Z 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 

H 

2 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

Z 

M 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

I 

i 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 

X 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 

h 

O 

PL, 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

z 

< 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

s 

< 

ftf 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 

1 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

h 

o 

Rmg  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

^ 

u 

X 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

1 

H 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 

S 

U 

>■ 
H 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

1 

U 

X 
h 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

a 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 

0 

§ 

The  larger  heart,  the  kmdlier  hand ; 

S 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

td 

3 

< 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

D 
0 

z" 

bd 

S 

o 

[From  "  In  Memoriam,"  a  poem  written  in  memory  of  the  poet*^  friend 
and  companion,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  whose  career  abruptly  closed  in 
1832,  as  his  manhood  began  to  fulfil  the  high  promise  of  his  youth.     '*  We 
know  not  whether  to  envy  more,"  says  Kingsley,  **  the  poet,  the  object  of 
his  admiration,  or  that  object  the  monument  which  has  been  consecrated  to 
his  nobleness.     For  in  this  volume  all  the  poet's  peculiar  excellences,  with 
all  that  he  has  acquired  from  othats,  seem  to  have  been  fused  down  into  a 
perfect  unity,  and  brought  to  bear  on  his  subject  with  that  care  and  finish 
which  only  a  labour  of  love  can  inspire."] 
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THE   PATH   OF  DUTY  WAS  THE  WAY  TO  GLORY."— ALFRED  TENNYSON. 
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"he,  that  evbr  following  hbr  commands. 

460                               ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

THE  BUGLE-SONG. 

BnBHE  splendour  Ms  on  castle  walls 
Rn|        And  snowy  summits  old  in  story ; 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying ; 
Blow,  bugle  5  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

2 

i 

i 
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t 

(0 

X 

0  hark,  0  hear !  how  thin  and  clear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  I 
0  sweet  and  fiur  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing ! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
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0  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river: 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dymg,  dying. 

§ 

< 

Q 
0 

? 

[From  **  The  Princesf :  a  Medley/'— This  is  the  well-known  bugle-song, 
•'  the  idea  of  which  is  that  of  twin-labour  and  twin-fame,  in  a  pair  of  lovers."] 

U 

s 

COME  INTO  THE  GARDEN,  MAUD. 

X 

|IM|OME  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I^H        For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown ; 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone ; 
And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

0 

2 

< 

X 

« 

on  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands. 
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"oh  !  WELL  FOR  HIM  WHOSE  WILL  IS  STRONG  !— (tENNYSON) 

COME  INTO  THE  GARDEN,  MAUD.                 4^1 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 

And  the  planet  of  Love  on  high, 

B^;inning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves, 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, 

i 

H 

X 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 

2 

To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 

h 

s 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

i 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 

s 

0 

z 

3 

All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirred 

2 

< 

g 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune ; 

H 

o 

Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

X 

X 

0 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

< 

I  said  to  the  lily,  **  There  is  but  one 

X 
u 

Q 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 

< 

tf 

When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone? 

1 

1 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play." 

< 
> 

Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone. 

8 

H 

And  half  to  the  rising  day; 

? 

S 

Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

Q 

5 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

H 

3 

i 

X 

I  said  to  the  rose,  **  The  brief  night  goes 

% 

e 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine ; 

i 

O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those. 

13 

2 

a 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine? 

2 

1 

But  mine,  but  mine,"  I  sware  to  the  rose. 

5 

**  For  ever  and  ever,  mine." 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood. 
As  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall; 

And  long  by  the  garden  gate  I  stood. 
For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 

HE  SUFFERS,    BUT   HE  WILL   NOT   SUFFER   LONG."— TENNYSON. 
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**  A  COURAGE  TO  BNDURH  AND  TO  OBEY."— TENNYSON. 
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From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the 

wood, 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all. 

as 

1 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so 

f 

sweet, 

? 

That  whenever  a  March  wind  sighs, 

s 

i 

He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

g 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes. 

i 

To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet, 

0 

S 

And  the  valley  of  paradise. 

< 

z 

C 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

< 

S 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 

s 

H 

The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake, 

D 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea; 

§ 

0 

But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your 
sake. 

1 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me; 

Q 

The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

i 

H 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  for  thee. 

0 

< 
X 

H 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 

CA 

Z 

3 

Come  hither,  the  dancers  are  done ; 

t6 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 

9 

5 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one ; 

g 

Shine  out,  little  head,  running  over  with 

0 

13 
5 

X 

curls. 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fellen  a  splendid  tear 
From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 

She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 
She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate; 

0. 

"the  stately  FLOWER  OF  FEMALE   FORTITUDE."— IBID. 
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"kind  hearts  are   more  than   coronets,— (TENNYSON) 

"  THE  WONDER  THA  T  WILL  BEr                  4^3 

The  red  rose  cries,  *  *  She  is  near,  she  is  near ; " 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "  She  is  late;" 

The  larkspur  listens,  "I  hear,  I  hear;" 

'Ss" 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "  I  wait" 

1 

z 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 

T 

My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

d 

o 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed ; 

b 

S 

My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

< 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 

1 

1 

Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

> 

s 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

< 
X 

s 

s 

[From  "  Maud,"  Part  i.,  xxiL— This  exquisite  lyric  has  been  set  to  music 
by  several  of  our  most  popular  composers,  but  it  possesses  a  subtle  charm 
which  only,  perhaps,  a  Mcndekohn  could  have  known  how  to  embody.] 

z 

5 

< 

"THE  WONDER  THAT  WILL  BE." 

H 

nnOR  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

< 

1 

IJm     Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 

> 

^ 

would  be ; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 

S 

o 

9 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales ; 

td 

O 

s 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew. 

5 

From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing 
warm, 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  through  the  thunder- 
storm; 

1 

AND  SIMPLE  FAITH   THAN  NORMAN   BLOOD."— TENNYSON. 
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•'  FOR  THBRB  WAS   MILTON   LIKE  A   SERAPH  STRONG,— (tBNNYSON) 
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Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were 

In  the  parliament  of  man,  in  the  federation  of  the  world,     [furled 

S 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 

J 

z 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 

i 

z 

H 

S 
S 
J 

z 
< 

[From  "Locksley  Hall."— This  "grand  prophetic  passage"  is  said  to 
have  won  for  the  poet  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel.      "'Locksley  Hall,'"  says  Brimley,  '*is  a  grand  hymn  of  human 
progress,  in  which  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  inventions  of  art^  the  order 
and  movement  of  society,  the  sublime  hopes  and  beliefs  of  religion,  blend 
in  a  magnificent  vision  ot  the  age,  and  are  sung  with  the  rapture  of  a  poet 
to  the  noblest  music.  "J 

< 

SB 

< 

S 

i 

< 

< 

THE  THREE  GODDESSES. 

1 

0 
IS 

< 

[CEnone  is  a  shepherdess  in  love  with  Paris,  the  beautiful  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy.    The  three  goddesses,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus— or  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Beauty— havmg  disputed  to  whom  the  prise  of  loveliness,  a 
golden  apple,  should  be  given,  refer  the  decision  to  Pans.    The  appearance 
of  the  goddesses  is  thus  described  by  CEnone.    Mount  Ida  is  situated  in  the 
island  of  Crete.] 

0 

nBHERE  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

0 
H 

M 

H.W    '^^  ^  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

> 

< 

The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the  glen. 

K 

0 

Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine. 

i 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.     On  either  hand 

s 

S 

The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 

< 

Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 

H 
> 

s 

The  long  brook  falling  through  the  dov'n  ravine 

0 

o 

In  cataract  afler  cataract  to  the  sea. 

5 

Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus 

0 

Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning;  but  in  front 

X 

t 

The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 

i 

< 

Troas  and  Uion's  columned  citadel. 

^ 

z 

The  crown  of  Troas. 

X 

Hither  came  at  noon 

J- 

Mournful  G^none,  wandering  forlorn 

Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 

Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round  her  neck 

BESIDE   HIM   SHAKESPEARE  BLAND  AND   MILD."— TENNYSON. 
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'tears,    idle  tears,    I   KNOW  NOT   WHAT  THEY   MEAN." — TENNYSON. 


THE  THREE  GODDESSES.  4^5 


Floated  her  hair  or  seemed  to  float  in  rest 
She,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with  vine, 
Sang  to  the  stillness,  till  the  mountain  shade 
Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the  upper  cliff. 

Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
It  was  the  deep  midnoon :  one  silvery  doud 
Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piney  sides 
Of  this  long  glen.     Then  to  the  bower  they  came, 
Naked  tliey  came  to  that  smooth-swarded  bower, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel, 
Lotos  and  lilies :  and  a  wind  arose. 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine, 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  through  and  through, 

O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit,  < 

And  o'er  him  flowed  a  golden  cloud,  and  leanec) 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the  voice  of  her,  to  whom 
Coming  through  Heaven,  like  a  light  that  grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Gods 
Rise  up  for  reverence.     She  to  Paris  made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unquestioned,  overflowing  revenue 
Wherewith  to  embellish  state,  "from  many  a  vale 
And  river-sundered  champaign  clothed  with  com, 
Or  laboured  mines  undrainable  of  ore. 
Honour,"  she  said,  "and  homage,  tax  and  toll, 
From  many  an  inland  town  and  haven  large, 
Mast-thronged  beneath  her  shadowing  citadel. 
In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers. " 


Q 


I  '*  MAN   DREAMS  OF  FAME  WHILE  WOMAN   WAKES   TO   LOVE." — TENNYSON. 

12)  '     32 
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"  IT   IS  THE   LITTLE   RIFT  WITHIN  THE   LUTE, 
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0  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die  : 

Ie* 

Still  she  spake  on,  and  still  she  spake  of  power, 

2 

"  Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all ; 

1 

z 

Power  fitted  to  the  season ;  wisdom-bred 

J 

And  throned  of  wisdom— from  all  neighbour  crowns 

Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 

< 

D 

Fail  from  the  sceptre  staff.     Such  boon  from  me, 

i 

M 

From  me,  Heaven's  Queen,  Paris,  to  thee  king-born. 

5 

> 

2 

A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  king-bom. 

§ 

Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men,  in  power 

2 

Only,  are  likest  gods,  who  have  attained 

X 

Rest  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 

Q 

i 

Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss 

< 

t 

s 

In  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy." 

i 

Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

I 

13 

She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  costly  fruit 

K 
H 

M 

Out  at  arm's-length,  so  much  the  thought  of  power 

< 

1 

J 

Flattered  his  spirit ;  but  Pallas,  where  she  stood 

t 

.J 
< 

Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  barM  limbs 

i 

M 

O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed  spear 

g 

2 

Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold. 

(A 

5 

The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  eye 

< 

1 

Over  her  snow-cold  breast  and  angry  cheek 

0 

2 

(fl 

Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  reply : 

I 

1 

**  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control. 

(0 

0 

SE 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

H 

Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 

s 

Would  come  uncalled  for),  but  to  live  by  law. 

t 

2 

< 

Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear ; 

2 

And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 

0 

Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence." 

Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

THAT   BY-AND-BY  WILL   MAKE  THE   MUSIC    Ml/TB, 
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"  MUSING  ON   THE   LITTLE  LIVES   OF  MEN,— (ALFRED  TENNYSON) 

THE  THREE  GODDESSES.                          4^7 

Again  she  said :  "  I  woo  thee  not  with  gifts. 

Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 

To  fairer.     Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am, 

So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest. 

2 

Yet,  indeed. 

i. 

£ 

If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 

% 

Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fair, 

s 

Unbiassed  by  self-profit,  oh !  rest  thee  sure, 

t 

That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  cleave  to  thee. 

2 

CQ 

So  tliat  my  vigour,  wedded  to  thy  blood. 

S 

O 

u 

Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses,  like  a  god's. 

X 

Q 

To  push  thee  forward  through  a  life  of  shocks. 

? 

OS 

Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 

s 

o 

Sinewed  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will. 

H 

S 

Circled  through  all  experiences,  pure  law, 

i 

Z 

Commeasure  perfect  freedom." 

z 

< 

< 

S 

Here  she  ceased. 

s 

And  Paris  pondered,  and  I  cried,  "  0  Paris, 

< 

X 

Give  it  to  Pallas  1 "  but  he  heard  me  not. 

1 

(0 

2 

Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me ! 

■J 

J 

0  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida, 

1 

S 

Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

X 

H 

Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful. 

£2 

X 

< 

s 

Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells. 

V) 

< 

^ 

With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 

5 

< 

From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair 

8 

fiQ 

Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder :  from  the  violets  her  light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  she  moved. 

Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes, 

u 

< 

AND   HOW  THEY   MAR   THIS    LITTLE   BY   THEIR    FEUDS."— TENNYSON. 

_      .    .,                                                                                                                                                                            -       -  -----                 1 
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The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh, 

Half- whispered  in  his  ear,  **  I  promise  thee 

The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece," 

She  spoke  and  laughed :  I  shut  my  sight  for  fear ; 

But  when  I  looked,  Paris  had  raised  his  arm, 

And  I  beheld  great  Herd's  angry  eyes. 

As  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud. 

And  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower  ; 

And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone. 

And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die. 


[From  "Poems,"  library  edition,  187a. — "*(Enone'  is  akin  in  spirit  to 
Keats's  '  Endymion '  and  '  Hyperion ' ;  but  its  verse  is  more  majestic,  and 
its  luxuriant  pictorial  richness  more  controlled  by  definite  conception,  more 
articulated  by  fine  drawing,  than  even  the  latter  and  greater  of  Keats's  two 
poems.  Gorgeous  mountain  and  figure-painting  stand  here  as  the  pre- 
dominant aim,  as  clearly  as  in  any  picture  by  Titian  or  Turner ;  only  poetry 
will  not  lose  her  prerogative  of  speech,  and  will  paint  her  mountains  and 
her  figures  in  a  medium  of  passion  to  which  the  artist  upon  canvas  vainly 
aspires.  Round  Ida  and  its  valleys,  round  Troas  and  its  windy  citadel, 
CEnone  can  pour  the  enchantment  of  her  memories  of  love  and  grief.  To 
her  come  the  naked  goddesses — ^painted  as  Rubens  could  not  paint  them : 
life,  motion,  and  floating  lights — utter  celestial  music,  and  grand  thoughts 
ally  themselves  with  splendid  pictures." — Gborgb  Brimlbv.] 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 

REAK,  break,  break. 

On  the  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  I 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 


O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 


not    first,    and   third,    which   are   a    riper    first?"— TENNYSON. 
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'  SELF-RE VERENCB,    SELF-KNOWLEDGE,    SELF-CONTROL, — (TENNYSON) 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 
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And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 


["  Break,  break,  break,  on  the  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! "] 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

["  In  this  lyric  the  sea  stands  for  nothing  specific,  but  by  its  perpetual 
murmur  on  the  shore  attunes  the  soul  to  the  key-notes  of  sorrow,  and 
preaches  the  relation  of  suffering  to  the  infinite.  Self-will  and  lowness 
cannot  live  in  this  contact,  and  the  soul  is  soothed  to  calmness  and  resig- 
nation by  the  lullaby  of  the  great  mother."— E.  C.  Tainsh,  A  Study  0/ 
Tennyson,  p.  53.] 


THESE  THRKR   ALONK   LEAD   LIFE  TO   SOVEREIGN   POWER."— TENNYSON. 
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'*  PASSIONLBSS   BRIDB,    DIVINE  TRANQUILLITY,— (TENNYSON) 
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THE  SHELL. 

inBgiEE  what  a  lovely  shell, 

'z 

HISSI     Sinall  and  pure  as  a  pearl, 

S5 

> 

2; 

Lying  close  to  my  foot ; 

> 

Frail,  but  a  work  divine, 

§ 

T 

Made  so  fairily  well 

J 

i 

With  delicate  spire  and  whorl, 

t 

How  exquisitely  minute, 

U 

A  miracle  of  design ! 

I 

i 

What  is  it  ?    A  learned  man 

M 
u 

z 

Id 

5 

M 

Could  give  it  a  clumsy  name. 

s 

s 

Let  him  name  it  who  can, 

s 

5 

The  beauty  would  be  the  same. 

0 

The  tiny  cell  is  forlorn, 

(A 

1 

Void  of  the  little  living  will 

0 

H 

That  made  it  stir  on  the  shore. 

X 

O 

Did  he  stand  at  the  rainbow  door 

(A 

s 

Of  his  house  in  a  rainbow  frill  ? 

X 

X 

1 

Did  he  push,  when  he  was  uncurled. 

% 
g 

A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 

i 

Through  his  dim  water- world  ? 

2 

2 

Slight,  to  be  crushed  with  a  tap 

Is 

i 

Of  my  finger-nail  on  the  sand. 

0 

1 

Small,  but  a  work  divine. 

s 

Q 

Frail,  but  of  force  to  withstand. 

s 

Q 

< 

Year  upon  year,  the  shock 
Of  cataract  seas  that  snap 
The  three-decker's  oaken  spine 
Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock, 
Here  on  the  Breton  strand  I 

[From  "Maud,"  Part  ii.,  2.] 

z 
< 

YEARNED   APTER    BY   THE   WISEST   OF  THE   WISE." — TENNYSON. 
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NO   FABLED  WORLD,    IMAGINED   ISLES   BEYOND 


^ickarb  ^ktntbxx  ^ttnck. 

[Richard  Chbnbvix  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  born 
in  1807 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1829 ;  took  orders, 
and  accepted  the  incumbency  of  Cambridge  in  Hampshire;  was  promoted,  q 
in  1845,  to  the  rectory  of  Itchin  Stoke ;  in  1845  and  1846,  officiated  at  Cam-  ^ 
bridge  as  Hulsean  Lecturer;  became  Professor  of  Theology  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  in  1847;  was  appointed  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1856;  and 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1864.  His  devotional  and  theological  works  are 
very  numerous :  the  most  important  are,  "  Notes  on  the  Parables,"  **  Notes 
on  the  Miracles,"  and  "  Studies  from  the  Gospels."  As  a  philologist  he 
has  also  obtained  distinction,  and  his  treatises  on  '*  The  Study  of  Words  " 
and  *'  English  Past  and  Present "  are  deservedly  popular. 

He  first  appeared  as  a  poet,  in  1838,  with  two  volumes  of  poetry,  entitled, 
*'  Sabbation,  Honor  Neale,  and  Other  Poems."  These  have  been  followed 
by  the  "  Story  of  Justin  Martyr,"  "  Genoveva,"  "  Elegiac  Poems,"  and 
*'  Poems  from  Eastern  Soiures." 

When  we  gaze  into  a  clear  translucent  pool,  says  Dr.  Moir,  and  observe 
distinctly  the  sand,  shells,  and  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  we  are  apt  to  form 
a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  its  depth.    It  is  often  so  with  Trench's  poetry,         ^ 
^•^        where  the  profound  seems  to  assume  the  disguise  of  the  simple  and  un 

adorned.    That  he  is  something  of  a  mannerist  is  not  to  be  disputed,  but        q 
seldom  disagreeably  so,  from  a  classical  eagerness,  an  over-fastidious  an- 
xiety to  give  his  phrases  their  highest  polish ;  so  from  his  earliest  poems 
down  to  his  latest,  his  course  towards  compositional  excellence  has  been 
steady  and  evident.] 


i 


z 


CRADLE,  whence  the  suns  ascend,  old  Ocean  divine; 
O  grave,  whereto  the  suns  descend,  old  Ocean  divine ; 


g  O I  spreading  in  the  calm  of  night  thy  mirror,  wherein 

s  The  Moon  her  cotmtenance  doth  bend,  old  Ocean  divine. 

O  thou  that  dost  in  midnights  still  thy  chorus  of  waves 
With  dances  of  the  planets  blend,  old  Ocean  divine  : 

THE  LIMITARY  OCEAN,   SUCH  AS  NEVER— (TRENCH) 


g 


O 


HYMN  TO  OCEAN.  fi. 

jB  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  RUCKERT. 
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"  THOUGH  WE  CANNOT  CEASE  TO  YEARN  OR  GRIEVE, — (tRENCH) 
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RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH. 


["  The  moon  her  countenance  doth  bend,  old  Ocean  divine."! 

The  morning  and  the  evening  blooms  are  roses  of  thine, 
Two  roses  that  for  thine  are  kenned,  old  Ocean  divine. 

O  Amphitrite*s  panting  breast,  whose  breathing  doth  make 
The  waves  to  fall  and  ascend,  old  Ocean  divine. 

O  womb  of  Amphitrite,  hear  thy  beautiful  child, 
Abroad  thy  glory  to  commend,  old  Ocean  divine. 

VET   WK   HAVE   LEARNED   IN   PATIENCE   TO  ABIDE."— -TRENCH. 
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"joy  is  op  god,  but  heaviness  and  care — (RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRBNCH) 


TO  THE  EVENING  STAR.  473 


O !  sprinkle  thou  with  pearly  dew  Earth's  garland  of  spring, 
For  only  thou  hast  pearls  to  spend,  old  Ocean  divine. 

All  Naiads  that  from  thee  had  sprung,  commanded  by  thee. 
Back  to  thy  Nereid-dances  tend,  old  Ocean  divine. 

What  ships  of  thought  sail  forth  on  thee !  Atlantis  doth  sleep 
In  silence  at  thine  utmost  end,  old  Ocean  divine. 

The  goblets  of  the  gods,  from  high  Oljrmpus  that  fall. 
Thou  dost  on  coral  boughs  suspend,  old  Ocean  divine. 

A  diver  in  the  sea  of  love  my  song  is,  that  fain 
Thy  glory  would  to  all  commend,  old  Ocean  divine. 

I,  like  the  Moon,  beneath  thy  waves  with  yearning  would 
plunge; 

Thence  might  I  like  the  sun  ascend,  old  Ocean  divine. 
o 
8  [From  "  Poems,  Collected  and  Arranged  Anew,"  ed.  1865.] 


5  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

I  OLE  star  that  glitterest  in  the  crimson  west. 
Fair  child  of  beauty,  glorious  lamp  of  love, 
How  cheerfully  thou  lookest  from  above, 
With  what  unblinking  eye  and  jocund  crest. 
Yet  grief  from  thee  hast  past  into  my  breast. 
For  all  surpassing  glory  needs  must  be 
Full  unto  us  of  sad  perplexity. 
Seen  from  this  place  of  sin  and  sin's  unrest. 
Yea,  all  things  which  such  perfect  beauty  own 
As  this  of  thine  is,  tempt  us  into  tears ; 


OF  OUR  OWN   HEARTS,    AND  WHAT   HAS   HARBOURED  THERE."— TRENCH. 
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RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH. 


For  whether  thou  sole^aitteat  on  thy  throoe^ 
Or  leadest  choral  dances  of  thy  peei^ 
Thou  and  all  nature,  saving  man  alone, 
Fuifil  with  mu^c  sweet  your  Maker's  ear^ 

(From  "  Poenu,  Collected  a^d  Anrjingcd  Auewt'^  ctL  iStisJ 


AUTUMN, 


HINE,  Autumn,  is  unwelcome  lore — 
To  tell  the  world  its  pomp  is  o'er  : 


To  whisper  in  the  Rose's  cor 
That  all  her  beauty  is  no  morej 

And  bid  her  own  the  faith  how  vainj 
Which  Spring  to  her  so  lately  swore 

A  queen  deposed,  she  quits  her  state : 
rhe  nightingales  her  fiill  deplore  ; 

The  hundred- voiced  bird  may  woo 
The  thousand-leal^d  flower  no  more. 

The  jasmine  suiks  her  head  in  shame— 
The  sharp  east  wind  its  tresses  shore ; 

And  robbed,  in  passing,  cniel!y 
The  tulip  of  the  crovvrt  it  worfc 

The  lily's  sword  is  broken  ne^  . 
That  ws^  so  bright  atid  ^ 

And  uu 
Willi  k 


leafy  screen,  like  locks  of  eld, 

^/;v_v   lii\v5  scantier  than  before. 


MC   FROM    US   LIKE   THR   HtND 


— ■    ■                                                        -1 

"  STRONG  TO  FULFIL,   IN  SPIRIT  AND   IN  VOICE, — (TRENCH) 

476                    RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH. 

Thou  fadest  as  a  flower,  O  Man ! 

Of  food  for  musing  here  is  store. 

0  Man  !  thou  faUest  as  a  leaf: 

'sc 

Pace  thoughtfully  Earth*s  leaf-strewn  floor; 

X 
U 

K 

Welcome  the  sadness  of  the  time, 

1 

1 

And  lay  to  heart  this  natural  lore. 

M 

1 

K 
H 
S 

[From  "  Poems,  Collected  and  Arranged  Anew,"  ed.  1865.] 

2Z 

X 

WRITTEN  DURING  THE  RUSSIAN  WAR. 

s 

**  DnHHIS,  or  on  this ; — Bring  home  \^ath  thee  this  shield, 

X 

» 

H.Bh     Or  be  thou,  dead,  upon  this  shield  brought  home. " 

fe 

So  spake  the  Spartan  mother  to  the  son 

X 

Whom  her  own  hands  had  armed.     0  strong  of  heart ! 

g 

< 
S 

Yet  know  I  of  a  fairer  strength  than  this — 

o 

Strength  linked  with  weakness,  steeped  in  tears  an^  fears, 

M 
^ 

And  tenderness  of  trembling  womanhood ; 

(A 

h 

But  true  as  hers  to  duty*s  perfect  law. 

\ 

•< 

And  such  is  theirs,  who  in  our  England  now, 

I 

a" 

Wives,  sisters,  mothers,  watch  by  day,  by  night. 

13 

2 

§ 

In  many  a  cottage,  many  a  stately  hall. 

i 

(A 
£9 

For  those  dread  posts,  too  slow,  too  swift,  that  haste 

i 

0*er  land  and  sea,  the  messengers  of  doom ; 

I 

2 

Theirs,  who  ten  thousand  times  would  rather  hear 

0 
z 

O 

Of  loved  forms  stretched  upon  the  bloody  sod. 

S 

s 

All  cold  and  stark,  but  with  the  debt  they  owed 
To  that  dear  land  who  bore  them  duly  paid, 
Than  look  to  enfold  them  in  strict  arms  again. 
By  aught  in  honour's  or  in  peril's  path 
Unduly  shunned,  for  that  embrace  reserved. 

[From  **  Poems,  Collected  and  Arranged  Anew,"  ed.  1865.] 

§ 

THAT    HARDEST  OF  ALL   PRECEPTS — ^TO   REJOICE." — TRENCH. 
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'how  beautiful  the   pastime  of   the  spring  1  "—WILSON. 


THE  SHIPWRECK.  477 


[''A  WRITER  of  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  genius,  whose  eloquence 
is  as  the  rush  of  mighty  waters." 

It  is  in  these  terms  that  Mr.  Hallam  describes  Professor  Wilson — ^the 
illustrious  "  Christopher  North  "  of  Blackwood s  Magazint—scaA  no  im- 
partial critic  will  deny  their  truth.  As  essayist,  lecturer,  novelist,  and 
poet,  the  Professor  held  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporaries;  and 
though,  from  the  fugitive  character  of  most  of  his  productions,  and  their 
local  and  personal  allusions,  as  well  as  from  a  certain  exuberance  which  is 
displeasing  to  a  refined  taste,  his  fame  will  be  less  vdth  posterity,  yet  some 
I  of  his  higher  work  will  assuredly  live.  The  fire  and  profuse  energy, — the 
dash  and  impetuous  flow, — of  his  prose  style  are,  however,  wholly  wanting 
in  his  poetry,  which,  indeed,  is  remarkable  for  an  almost  excessive  sweet- 
ness, and,  as  Jeffrey  observes,  by  reason  of  this  sweetness  acquires  a  certain 
monotony  and  languor  apt,  after  awhile,  to  pall  upon  the  reader.  He  b 
felicitous  in  his  landscape-painting,  and  strikes  with  success  a  tone  of 
tender  sentiment;  dealing  always  with  the  gentler  sympathies  c^  our 
nature — ^never  rising  to  the  heights  of  thought,  nor  penetrating  into  the 
depths  of  passion. 
John  Wilson  was  the  son  of  a  Paisley  manufacturer,  and  bom  on  the 
S  i8th  of  May  1785.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
8  Glasgow,  and  afterwards— 4n  1804— removed  to  Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  carried  off*  the  Newdegate  gold  medal  for  the  best  English  poem. 
Later  in  life  he  entered  the  Scottish  bar,  but  derived  his  principal  distinc- 
tion from  his  numerous  and  varied  contributions,  under  the  nom  deplume 
of  Christopher  North,  to  Blackwoods  Maganine.  These  extended  over  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  by  their  vivacity,  fire,  prodigal  strength,  richness 
of  humour,  lavish  fancy,  and  impetuous  eloquence,  attracted  an  ever- 
increasing  circle  of  admiring  readers.  In  1830  Wilson  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; — ^a  post  he 
held  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  April  1854.] 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

1ST  !  a  low  and  moaning  sound 
At  distance  heard,  like  a  spirit's  song, 
And  now  it  reigns  above,  around. 
As  if  it  called  the  ship  along : 
The  moon  is  sunk ;  and  a  clouded  gray 
Declares  that  her  course  is  run, 

*A  GRNTLB   PLEASURE  TO  SOME  GENTLE   HEART." — WILSON. 
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"to   MB   MOST   AWFUL   IS  THY   HOUR  OF   REST, — (wILSON) 
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PROFESSOR  WILSON. 


T 


And  like  a  god  who  brings  the  day, 

Up  mounts  the  glorious  sun. 

Soon  as  his  light  has  warmed  the  seas, 

From  a  parting  cloud  fresh  blows  the  breeze  ; 

And  that  is  the  spirit  whose  well-known  song 

Makes  the  vessel  in  joy  to  sail  along. 

No  fears  hath  she ; — her  giant  form 

0*er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening  storm, 

Majestically  calm  would  go 

'Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  as  snow. 


["  Fast  the  miserable  ship  becomes  a  lifeless  wreck."] 

But  gently  now  the  small  waves  glide 
Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountain's  side. 
So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array, 
The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 
Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  mast — 
Hush !  hush  !  thou  vain  dreamer,  this  hour  is  her  last ! 
Five  hundred  souls,  in  one  instant  of  dread, 
Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck  ; 


FOR    LITTLE   CHILDREN   SLEEP    IN   JESL'S'    BREAST." — WILSON. 
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**MY  SOUL,  BEHOLD  THE   BEAUTY  OF  THE   HOME !— (wiLSON) 
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And  fast  the  miserable  ship 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 

1 

Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock, 

s 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder, 

And  down  come  her  masts  with  a  reeling  shock 

i 

z 
> 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 

z 

2 

Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine 

1 

I 

That  gladdened  late  the  skies, 

> 

§ 

•And  her  pendant  that  kissed  the  fair  moonshine 

i 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 

Z 
< 

1 

Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 

u 

Gleamed  softly  from  below. 

M 

X 

And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 

£ 

Q 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow. 

t 

2 

To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down 

b 

To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own. 

Oh !  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 

An  hour  before  her  death ; 

D 

And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturbed 

A. 

h 

The  sleeper's  long-drawn  breath. 

1 

Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea 

X 

m 

The  sailor  heard  the  humming  tree 

I 

1 

Alive  through  all  its  leaves. 

< 

The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore  ^ 

H 

That  grows  before  his  cottage-door. 

a 

> 

And  the  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 

X 

V> 

His  arms  enclosed  a  blooming  boy. 

s 

h 

Who  listened  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 

< 

1 

To  the  dangers  his  father  had  passed ; 

And  his  wife — by  turns  she  wept  and 

H 

smiled. 

As  she  looked  on  the  father  of  her  child 

Returned  to  her  heart  at  last — 

THE  VERY   HEAVENS   LOOK    DOWN  WITH   GRACIOUS  SMILES 

.-    , 
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"yea,  uke  a  father  smiling  on  a  band 

Z, 

480                              PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  Suddoi  roll, 

i 

And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  souL 

1 

Astounded  the  reeling  deck  he  paces, 

J 

*Mid  hurrying  forms  and  ghastly  faces  ;— 

§ 

1 

The  whole  ship's  crew  are  there ! 

> 

j 

Wailings  around  and  overhead. 

Brave  spirits  stupified  or  dead. 

0 
(0 

And  madness  and  despair. 

< 

A. 

< 

3 

Now  is  the  Ocean's  bosom  bare. 

0 

U 

« 

b 

Unbroken  as  the  floating  air ; 

2 
p 

o 

The  ship  hath  melted  quite  away, 

u 
td 

1 

Like  a  struggling  dream  at  break  of  day. 

X 

No  image  meets  my  wandering  eye 

§ 

But  the  new-risen  sun,  and  the  sunny  sky. 

t 

o 

Though  the  night-shades  are  gone,  yet  a  vapour 

I 

dull 

> 

Bedims  the  waves  so  beautiful ; 

< 

2 

While  a  low  and  melancholy  moan 

i 

o 

Mourns  for  the  glory  that  hath  flown. 

5S 

§ 

Oh !  that  the  wild  and  wailing  strain 

Were  a  dream  that  murmurs  in  my  brain  ! 

0 
0 

A. 

•< 

What  happiness  would  then  be  mine, 

2 

i 

When  my  eyes,  as  they  felt  the  morning  shine. 

1 

% 

Instead  of -the  unfathomed  ocean-grave. 

^ 

H 

s 

Should  behold  Winander's*  peaceful  wave, 

s 

And  the  isles  that  love  her  loving  breast. 

S 

5 

S 

Each  brooding  like  a  halcyon's  nest 

u 

2 

It  may  not  be ; — too  well  I  know 

s 

2 

The  real  doom  from  fancied  woe. 

^ 
1 

The  black  and  dismal  hue. 

flu 

Yea,  many  a  visage  wan  and  pale 

0 

< 

s 

*  Lake  Windermere,  or  Winandermere. 

OF  happy  children,  the  almighty  one 
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"  WHAT    MEANS   THE  SILENT   LAKE,    THE  CATARACT's   ROAK, 

i 

THE  ISLES  OF  OCEAN.                              4^1 

Will  hang  at  midnight  o'er  my  tale, 

3 

And  weep  that  it  is  true. 

0) 

i 

I 

[From  "  The  Isle  of  Palms,"  Canto  i.] 

J 

2 

1 

d 

s 

£ 

< 

THE  ISLES  OF  OCEAN. 

X 

h 
fid 

|M^fl|H !  many  are  the  beauteous  isles 

fid 

mMJ      Unknown  to  human  eye, 

U 

(b 

O 

That,  sleeping  'mid  the  ocean  smiles, 

K 

•X. 

In  happy  silence  lie. 

t 

i 

The  ship  may  pass  them  in  the  night, 

fid 

y 
o 

> 

X 

Nor  the  sailors  know  what  a  lovely  sight 

> 

Is  resting  on  the  main ; 

[a. 

< 
[I. 

Some  wandering  ship  who  hath  lost  her  way, 

u 

0. 

X 
h 

And  never,  or  by  night  or  day, 

X 

O 

Shall  pass  these  isles  again. 

% 

OS 

There,  groves  that  bloom  in  endless  spring 

^ 

i 

Are  rustling  to  the  radiant  wing 

h 

z 

Of  birds,  in  various  plumage  bright. 

SI 

fid 

.J 

As  rainbow  hues,  or  dawning  light. 

< 

S 

Soft-falling  showers  of  blossoms  fair 

9£ 

X 

Float  ever  on  the  fragrant  air. 

fid 

Like  showers  of  vernal  snow, 

X 

g 

And  from  the  fruit-tree  spreading  lall 

E- 

The  richly  ripened  chisters  fall 

1 

Q 
Z 

t3 

Oft  as  sea-breezes  blow. 

{- 

X 

h 

The  sun  and  clouds  alone  possess 

X 
u 

Z 

The  joy  of  all  that  loveliness  ; 

z 

§ 

And  sweetly  to  each  other  smile 

t> 

0 

o 

'   The  livelong  day — sun,  cloud,  and  isle. 
How  silent  lies  each  sheltered  bay ! 
No  othei;  visitors  have  they 

> 

< 

V) 

THE  SNOW-LIKE   MOONSHINE  ON   THE  SUMMER-HILL, — (WILSON) 

,     ...   ..                                                                                1 

(2)  33 
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["  Groves  that  blooin  in  endless  spring."] 

To  their  shores  of  silvery  sand, 

Than  the  waves  that  murmuring  in  their  glee, 

All  hurrying  in  a  joyful  band, 

Come  dancing  from  the  sea. 

[From  "The  Isle  of  Palms,"  Canto  iii.] 


WHEN    ALL  THAT   WORLD   A    CHAOS   SEEMS 
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HARMONIOUS  THOUGHTS,  A   SOUL   BY  TRUTH    REFINED, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.  4^3 


[William  Wordsworth  was  bom  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  on 
the  7th  April  1770.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  Penrith, 
whence,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  removed  to  the  grammar-school  of  ^ 
Hawkshead,  in  Lancashire.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  scenery  of  a 
picturesque  and  lovely  character,  which  powerfully  impressed  his  youthful 
imagination,  and  whose  influences  are  discernible  in  his  later  poetry.  He 
had  already  displayed  a  literary  bias,  learning  little  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
but  poring  indefatigably  over  the  works  of  Cervantes,  Swift,  Pope,  Gray, 
Goldsmith,  and  Fielding.  He  pursued  a  similar  course  of  study  on  entering 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and,  consequently,  earned  there  no  peculiar 
scholastic  distinctions,  though  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1791. 

He  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a  poet  in  1793,  when  he  published 
"An  Evenuig  Walk,"  and  "Descriptive  Sketches."  Novel  in  tone  and 
construction,  they  passed  unnoticed  by  the  great  body  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic ;  but  their  fine  spirit  was  recognized  by  a  few  sympathizing  critics,  and 
among  others,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  who  observed  that  "  seldom, 
if  ever,  was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetical  genius  above  the  literary 
horizon  more  evidently  announced."  In  conjunction  with  Coleridge  he  pro- 
duced in  1798  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  which  brought  down  upon  the  two 
poets  the  severest  judgments  of  the  Aristarchus  of  the  public  press,  unwilling 
to  believe  that  any  choice  flowers  could  blow  in  the  new  ways  trodden  by 
these  original  geniuses.  _ 

On  his  return  from  a  tour  in  France  and  Germany,  Wordsworth  married  ^ 
Mary  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  one  of  his  childhood's  friends,  and  whose 
marvellously  sweet  temper  secured  him  a  happy  home  to  the  very  end  of 
her  tranquil  and  virtuous  life.  In  1808  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Allan 
Bank,  near  Grasmere,  removing  in  18 13  to  Rydal  Mount,  where,  amid 
the  romantic  lakes,  the  deep  valleys  and  lonely  mountains  of  Cumberland, 
he  remained  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Slowly  but  surely  his  reputation 
extended,  and  his  genius  obtained  a  warmer  and  wider  recognition,  though  he 
had  to  encounter  the  ridicule  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  storms 
of  sarcasm  and  abuse  directed  at  this  so-called  "  Lake  School,"  of  which  he 
was  presimied  to  be  the  inspiring  votes.  Much  of  this  ridicule  was  due  to 
the  false  theory  of  poetical  expression  which  he  had  adopted  and  set  forth  in 
his  earlier  poems,  and  to  his  choice  of  such  subjects  as  '*  Peter  Bell,"  and 
**  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill."  But  as  he  successively  gave  to  the  world 
his  "White  Doe  of  RyUtone"  (1814),  his  noble  strain  of  "Laodamia" 
(1816),  the  magnificent  music  of  "Dion"  (1817),  and  the  deep  insight  into 
nature  and  calm  philosophical  meditation  of  "The  Excursion," — to  say 
nothing  of  countless  lyrics,  ballads,  songs,  odes,  and  sonnets,  each  of  which 
is  distinguished  by  some  happy  touch  of  feeling  or  fine  felicity  of  phrase, — 
detraction  became  dumb,  satire  flung  aside  its  arrows,  and  England  ac- 
knowledged the  reign  of  a  poet  greater  in  all  the  purest  and  highest  attri- 
butes of  genius  than  any  who  had  touched  an  English  harp  since  Milton. 

ENTIRE  AFFECTION   FOR   ALL  HUMAN-KIND." — WORDSWORTH. 
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"  NOW  o'er  the  soothed  accordant  heart  we  feel 
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In  1843,  on  the  death  of  Southey,  Wordsworth  received  the  poet-laureate- 
ship.  He  held  it  for  seven  years,  dying  on  the  23rd  of  April  1850,  from  the 
effects  of  a  cold  caught  about  six  weeks  previously. 

Wordsworth  was  of  a  goodly  stature — five  feet  ten  ;  robust,  capable  both 
of  great  exertion  and  endurance,  but  not  well-proportioned.  His  face  was 
very  fine ;  the  forehead  not  remarkable  for  height,  but  for  breadth  and  ex- 
pansive development.  The  nose  was  large  and  slightly  arched,  the  mouth 
firmly  cut,  the  eyes  filled  with  a  solemn  and  spiritual  light,  which  seemed 
to  emanate  from  some  ideal  world  of  beauty. 

Such  was  the  poet :  of  his  poetry  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  we  are  restricted.  Its  most  striking  peculiarity  is  one  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted — the  intimate  knowledge  and  love  of 
nature  that  inform  every  line.  He  does  not  merely  describe  the  misty 
uplands,  and  the  brawling  stream,  and  the  shadowy  vale,  the  evening  star, 
the  harvest  moon,  the  daisy,  and  the  celandine,  but  he  brings  them  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  reader's  heart  and  mind,  and  shows  their  inner 
and  deeper  relations.  Then  his  imagination  was  singularly  compact  and 
elevated,  enabling  him  to  see,  what  so  few  have  so  clearly  seen, — 

*'  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream." 

Add  to  this,  a  singular  gravity  and  dignity  of  thought,  an  intense  depth  of 
reflection,  a  capacity  for  the  loftiest  and  most  solemn  emotion,  a  remarkable 
union  of  keen  sensibility  with  subtle  perception,  an  entire  independence  of 
all  other  poets,  and  a  curiosa  felicitas  of  expression  which  has  only  been 
surpassed  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton, — and  you  obtain  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  Wordsworth's  genius.  Of  him,  in  fine,  it  may  be  said,  as  he 
himself  has  said  of  Milton, — 

*'  His  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart." 

His  own  definition  of  the  poet  was  as  "a  teacher."  "  I  wish,**  he  re- 
marked, **  to  be  considered  as  a  teacher,  or  as  nothing."  If  we  were  asked 
how  far  he  carried  out  his  definition,  and  what  was  the  actual  value  of  his 
teaching,  we  should  reply  in  the  words  of  the  late  George  Brimley,  that  it 
lay  mainly  in  the  power  that  was  given  him  of  unfolding  the  glory  and 
the  beauty  of  the  material  world,  and  "  in  bringing  consciously  before  the 
minds  of  men  the  high  moral  function  that  belonged  in  the  human  economy 
to  the  imagination,  and  in  thereby  redeeming  the  faculties  of  sense  from 
the  comparatively  low  and  servile  office  of  ministering  merely  to  the  animal 
pleasures,  or  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  called  *  the  beaver  inventions.'  That 
beside,  and  in  connection  with  this,  he  has  shown  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining a  state  of  vivid  enjoyment,  even  of  intense  passion,  with  the  activity 
of  thought,  and  the  repose  of  contemplation.  He  has,  moreover,  done 
more  than  any  poet  of  his  age  to  break  down  and  obliterate  the  conven- 
tional barriers  that,  in  our  disordered  social  state,  divide  rich  and  poor  into 
two  hostile  nations ;  and  he  has  done  this,  not  by  bitter  and  passionate 
declamations  on  the  injustice  and  vices  of  the  rich,  and  on  the  wrongs  and 

A  sympathetic  twilight  slowly  steal." — WORDSWORTH. 
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"thus  hope,  first  pouring  from  her  blessed  horn 

X 

1 

! 

MOJiS  OMNIA   VINCIT,                              4^5 

virtues  of  the  poor,  but  by  fixing  his  imagination  on  the  elemental  feelings, 
which  are  the  same  in  all  classes,  and  drawing  out  the  beauty  that  lies  in 
all  that  is  truly  natural  in  human  life."] 

J. 
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MORS  OMNIA  VINCIT. 
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REFLECTIONS    IN    A   CHURCHYARD. 

i 

2 
U 

|g'S|HIS  file  of  infants ;  some  that  never  breathed, 

u 

MM     -^"^  ^^  besprinkled  Nursling,  unrequired 

«r 

Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 

td 

X 

1 

That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tott'ring  Little  One 

(d 
h 

u 

Taken  from  air  and  sunshine,  when  the  rose 

O 

s 

2 

Of  Infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek ; 

K 

>J 

The  thinking,  thoughtless  Schoolboy;  the  bold  Youth 

a. 

X 

Of  soul  impetuous;  and  the  bashful  Maid 

i 

> 

Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 

Z 

Are  opening  round  her ;  those  of  middle  age, 

< 

X 

Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they  stand, 

1 

Like  pillars  fixed  more  firmly,  as  might  seem, 

U 
X 

And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 

X 

2 

That,  for  support,  rests  on  them  ;  the  decayed 

H 
X 
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And  burthensome ;  and,  lastly,  that  poor  few 

X. 

< 
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Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct ; 

X 

2 

The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last. 

> 

The  earliest  summoned  and  the  longest  spared, 

Are  here  deposited  ;  with  tribute  paid 

Z 

D 
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Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid ; 

2 

As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves. 

J 

3 
O 

Society  were  touched  with  kind  concern. 

s 

s 

And  gentle  **  Nature  grieved  that  One  should  die  !" 

M 

X 

s 

X 

S 
P 

[From  "The  Excursion." — "These  general  reflections  on  the  indiscrimi- 
nating  rapacity  of  Death,  though  by  no  means  original  in  themselves,  and 
expressed  with  too  bold  a  rivalry  of  the  Seven  Ages  of  Shakespeare,  have 
yet  a  character  of  vigour,  and  truth  about  them  that  entitles  them  to  notice." 
— Lord  Jeffrey.] 
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her  dawn,  far  lovelier  than  the  moon's  own  morn. 
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"  PEACE  SETTLES  WHERE  THE  INTELLECT   IS   MEEK,— (WORDSWORTH) 

486                           WILLIAM  IVORDSIVORTH. 

THE  SHADOW  IN  THE  STREAM. 

BV|HEN  having  reached  a  bridge,  that  overarched 

X 

HH|    The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalmed 

3 

In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 

.J 
h 

A  twofold  image. 

1 

On  a  grassy  bank 

Q 
0 

S 

A  snow-white  Ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 

^ 

X 

Another  and  the  same  !     Most  beautiful, 

j 

On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 

tx' 

K 

Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 

i 

1 

The  breathing  creature  stood  !  as  beautiful 

< 

5 

M 

X 

Beneath  him  showed  his  shadowy  counterpart. 

X 

Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky. 

0 
u 

(A 
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And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  own  feir  world  ! 

s 

s 

Antipodes,  unconscious  of  each  other, 

z 

Yet  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres. 

« 

Blended  in  perfect  stillness  to  our  sight ! 

i 

•< 

z 

[From  "  The  Excursion," — ^This  "  elaborate  and  fantastic  picture  "  ex- 
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hibits  the  master's  finest  touches  ;  it  is  painted,  to  use  the  language  of  art- 

h 

s 

jargon,  in  his  best  style.] 
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A  SELECTION  FROM  WORDSWORTH'S  SONNETS. 

I.— IN  MEMORY  OF  MILTON. 

X 

> 

Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour : 

X 

England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 

3 

n 

Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men ; 
Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

AND   LOVE  IS   DUTIFUL   IN  THOUGHT   AND   DEED." — WORDSWORTH 
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'we   poets   in   our  youth   begin   in   gladness, — (WORDSWORTH) 
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Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea  : 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life*s  common  way 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

[From  the  Sonnets. — Wordsworth's  protests  against  worldliness  of  spirit 
and  superstitious  idolatry  of  wealth  are  even  more  necessary  now  than 
in  his  own  time.  But  in  making  these  protests  he  did  a  great,  and  high, 
and  holy  work,  whose  value  must  not  be  calculated  or  measured  by  his  sue-  ^ 
cess — alas  !  how  would  the  work  of  any  man  appear,  if  judged  by  such  a 
standard?— but  by  its  /rz/M.  "The  work  Wordsworth  did,"  says  F.  W. 
Robertson,  "  and  I  say  it  in  all  reverence,  was  the  work  which  the  Bap- 
tist did  when  he  came  to  the  pleasure-laden  citizens  of  Jerusalem  to  work  a 
reformation ;  it  was  the  work  which  Milton  tried  to  du,  when  he  rai<ed 
that  clear,  calm  voice  of  his  to  call  back  his  countrymen  to  simpler  manners 
and  to  simpler  laws.  That  was  what  Wordsworth  did,  or  tried  to  do ;  and 
the  language  in  which  he  has  described  Milton  might  with  great  truth  be 
applied  to  Wordsworth  himself." — Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Lectures  and 
Addresses,  p.  236.] 


II. — THE  artist's  confidence  IN  HIS  ART. 

High  is  our  calling,  friend !     Creative  art 
(Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  use. 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues,) 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart, 
Thoug)i  sensitive,  yet,  in  their  weakest  part, 
Heroically  foshioned — to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse, 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert 
And,  oh  I  when  nature  sinks,  as  oft  she  may, 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress, 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay, 

BUT  THEREOF  COME  DESPONDENCY  AND  MADNESS."— WORDSWORTH. 
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"  NEVER   TO   BLEND  OUR   PLEASURE  OR   OUR   PRIDE — (wORDSWORTH) 
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Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness  : 

K 

Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  ! 

g 

1 

< 

(This  Sonnet  was  addressed  to  the  painter,  B.  R.  Haydon.     The  ninth 
and  tenth  lines  were  almost  prophetic] 

J 

T 

III.— ENGLAND'S  GLORY. 

Q 

< 

2 
< 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 

0 

•  Of  British  freedom,  which  to  the  open  sea 

3 

o 
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Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 

1 

< 

Hath  flowed,  with  **pomp  of  waters  unwithstood," 

t 

Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 

X 
0 

s 

td 

H 

Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 

That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 

I 

X 

Should  perish  !  and  to  evil  and  to  good 

< 

0 

z 
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Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  halls  is  hmig 

§ 

1 

Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old  : 

X 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 

< 

< 
s 

That  Shakespeare  spoke  ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 

S 

s 

Which  Milton  held.     In  everything  we  are  sprung 

H 

s 

b. 

c 

Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

td 

> 

s 

< 
.J 

s 
< 

[The  reader  should  be  reminded  that  this  noble  Sonnet  was  written  in 
1803,  when  Napoleon  was  threatening  our  shores  with  invasion.     It  is  the 
just  expression  of  the  enthusiasm  which  then  stirred  the  heart  of  every 
Englishman  ;  which  filled  him  with  a  longing  to  fight  for  his  altar  and  his 
hearth,  and  for  the  grand  inheritance  of  glory  handed  down  by  his  an- 
cestors. J                                                                                  * 
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IV. — ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  CONTRASTED. 

b) 

Great  men  have  been  among  us ;  hands  that  penned 

< 

j- 

And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom,  better  none ; 

% 

The  later  Sydney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 

Q 
Z 

< 

Young  Vane  and  others  who  callejl  Milton  friend. 

WITH    SORROW   OF   THE   MEANEST    THING   THAT   FEELS," — WOKDSWORTH. 
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These  moralists  could  act  and  comprehend : 

They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put  on  ; 

X 

Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 

0 

> 

In  splendour :  what  strength  was,  that  would  not 

0 

0 

bend 
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But   in   magnanimous  meekness.      France,  'tis 

u 

strange. 

u 
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Ilath  brought  forth  no  such  souls  as  we  had  then. 

»j 

X 

Perpetual  emptiness  !  unceasing  change  ! 

« 

No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code. 

>• 

No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road  ; 

s 

^ 

u 

X 

But  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men  ! 

< 

o 

3 

[Written  about  1802-3.] 
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v.— THE   SLEEPING  CITY. 

< 
h 

X 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair : 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

0 
2 
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A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty. 

< 

s 

Z 

This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 

OS 

< 

U 

The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  bare. 

0 

N 

z 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

X 

o 

Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky, 

Q 

a: 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

i 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

X 

1 

< 

In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rock,  or  hill ! 

Ne*er^w  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 

5! 

X 
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The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will. 

z 

u 

1 

Dear  God !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep, 

X 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  I 
[Composed  Tipon  Westminster  Bridge,  September  3,  1803.] 

OF  ALL   THIS   UNINTELLIGIBLE  WORLD."— WORDSWORTH, 

J 
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'  THY   MIND  A   MANSION   OF  ALL   LOVELY    FORMS." — WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
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["  The  broad  sun  is  sinkint;  down  in  its  tranquillity. "] 
VI. — BY   THE   SEA-SHORE. 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free: 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity ; 
The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea. 


'  THY  MEMORY  A  DWELLING-PLACE   FOR   ALL  SWEET   SOUNDS." — WORDSWORTH. 
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"  HIS   HOPE   IS   TREACHEROUS  ONLY  WHOSE   LOVE  DIES — (wORDSWORTH) 
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Listen !  the  mighty  being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

T 

A  sound  Hke  thunder  everlastingly. 

Dear  child !  dear  girl !  that  walkest  with  me  here, — 

1 

i 

u 
z 

If  thou  appear'st  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 

Thy  nature  therefore  is  not  less  divine  : 

Thou  liest  **  in  Abraham's  bosom"  all  the  year. 

2 
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s 
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And  worshipp'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine — 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not 

< 

? 

VII. — AGAINST  WORLDLINESS. 

I 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 

I 

< 

! 

< 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours : 

1 

52 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon — 

X 

a 

1 

< 
td 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  upgathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers, — 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not     Great  God !  I'd  rather  be 

.J 

u 
S 

H 

s 

•< 

o 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn. 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn — 

X 

U 

s 

Have  sight  of  Proteus*  coming  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

2 

VIII.— THE  BROOK. 

S 

1 

Q 

Z 

Brook  !  whose  society  the  poet  seeks, 
Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to  renew ; 

< 

£ 
> 

*  "  Proteus  represented  the  everlasting  changes,  united  with  the  ever- 
recurrent  sameness,  of  the  sea."— F.  T.  Palgrave. 

z 

WITH   beauty,    which   IS  VARYING  EVERY  HOUR." — W.    WORDSWORTH. 
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["  Through  rocky  passes,  among  flowery  creeks."] 

And  whom  the  curious  painter  doth  pursue 
Through  rocky  passes,  among  flowery  creeks, 
And  tracks  thee  dancing  down  thy  water-breaks  ; 
If  I  some  type  of  thee  did  wish  to  view, — 

THAT   KILLS  THE  SOUL:   LOVE  BETTERS  WHAT   IS   BEST." — WORDSWORTH. 
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Thee,  and  not  thee  thyself, — I  would  not  do 

Like  Grecian  artists,  give  thee  human  cheeks, 

Channels  for  tears  :  no  Naiad  shouldst  thou  be — 

f 

Have  neither  limbs,  feet,  feathers,  joints,  nor  hairs. 

X 

It  seems  the  eternal  soul  is  clothed  in  thee 

1 

1 

With  purer  robes  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood. 

1 

Q 

And  hath  bestowed  on  thee  a  better  good- 

OS 

,! 

T 

i 

Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares. 

s 

o 

en 

IX.— THE  SHIP. 

< 

< 

X 

O 
to 

O 

With  ships  the  sea  was  sprinkled  far  and  nigh, 

2 

Like  stars  in  heaven  ;  and  joyously  it  showed, — 

so 
0 

Some  lying  fast  at  anchor  in  the  road, 

< 

Some  veering  up  and  down,  one  knew  not  why. 

u 

S 

A  goodly  vessel  did  I  then  espy 

o 

Come  like  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad ; 

< 

IS 

o 

And  lustily  along  the  bay  she  strode, 

(A 

^ 

"  Her  tackling  rich,  and  of  apparel  high." 

OS 

This  ship  was  nought  to  me,  nor  I  to  her ; 

S 

S 

Yet  I  pursued  her  with  a  lover's  look  : 

K 
U 

This  ship  to  all  the  rest  did  I  prefer. 

o 

O 

When  will  she  turn,  and  whither  ?     She  will  brook 

s 

No  tarrying ;  where  she  comes  the  winds  must  stir. 

1 

S 

On  went  she, — and  due  north  her  journey  took. 

§ 

13 

[  I  cannot  here  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  the  following  passage  : — 

td 

"  Of  all  the  works  of  man's  hands,  except  those  that  belong  to  art,  a  boat 

s 

S 

is  the  loveliest,  and,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  the  liveliest.    Why  is 

o 

06 

this?    Is  it  that  it  is  born  between  Wind  and  Water?— Wind,  the  father, 
ever  casting  himself  into  multitudinous  shapes  of  invisible  tides,  taking 
beauteous  form  in  the  sweep  of  a  *  lazy-paced  cloud,'  or  embodying  a 
transient  informing  freak  in  the  waterspout,  which  he  draws  into  his  life 
from  the  bosom  of  his  mate ; — Water,  the  mother,  visible  she,  sweeping 
and  swaying,  ever  making  and  ever  unmade,  the  very  essence  of  her 
being,  beauty — yet  having  no  form  of  her  own,  and  yet  again  manifesting 
herself  in  the  ceaseless  generation  of  passing  forms?    If  the  boat  be  the 

U, 

AND   IN   THE  SOUL   ADMIT   OF  NO    DECAY." — WORDSWORTH. 

1 
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daughter  of  these,  the  stable  child  of  visible  and  invisible  subtlety,  made  to 
live  in  both,  and  shape  its  steady  course  between  their  varying  and  con- 
flicting forces— if  her  ideal  was  modelled  between  the  flap  of  airy  pinions 
and  the  long-ranging  flow  of  the  serpent  water — how  could  the  lines  of  her 
form  foil  of  grace  f"—G.  MacDonald,  Alec  Forbes^  i.,  267,  a68.3 

i 

at 

X.— WITHIN.       _ 

H 

1 

■i 

Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes 

To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  there  be  or  none, 

1 

X 

While  a  fair  region  round  the  Traveller  lies 

M 

Q 

2 

O 

Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon ; 

X 

z 

Pleased  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  scene— 

H 

The  work  of  Fancy — or  some  happy  tone 

i 

Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 

i 

The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone.— 

< 

£ 

If  Thought  and  Love  desert  us,  from  that  day 

0 

2 

s 

Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  the  Muse  : 

M 

a 

With  Thought  and  Love  companions  of  our  way — 

i 

z 

Whatever  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse — 

D 

The  Mind's  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her  dews 

Cd 

X 

Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 

3 

fib 

o 

g 

XI.— ART  AND   DEVOTION. 

.J 
H 

5 

s 

Tax  not  the  royal  Saint*  with  vain  expense, 

X 

H 

X 

1 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned 

< 

X 

(Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white-robed  scholars  only)  this  immense 

? 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence ! 

Give  all  thou  canst ;  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more. — 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

♦  King  Henry  VI.,  founder  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

some   path   of  steep  ascent    and   LOFTV  aim."— WORDSWORTH, 
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These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

^ 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells 

0 

X 

Where  light  and  shade  repose — where  music  dwells 

f 

3 

Lingering  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die^ 

J. 

Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

2 

< 

s 

g 

That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

2 

o 

$ 

[This  sonnet  was  suggested  by  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge :  one 

< 
Cd 

X 
h 

S 

of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  the  later  Gothic  architecture.] 

X 
Cd 

X 

THE  REAPER. 

i 

Q 

5 

I 

jrgaiEHOLD  her,  single  in  the  field, 

o 

X 

■  Hijl     Yon  solitary  Highland  lass  ! 

a 

lb 
o 

Reaping  and  singing  by  herself ; 

S 

s 

§ 

Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  ! 

5 

Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 

p 

5 

< 

And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 

s 

O  listen  !  for  the  vale  profound 

Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

(A 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chant 

X 

8 

More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 

S 

Q 

9 

Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt. 

o 

s 

Among  Arabian  sands : 

as 

0. 

H 

No  sweeter  voice  was  ever  heard 

I 

i 

In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo-bird, 

< 

Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 

o 

X 

o 

s 

Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

as 

2 

> 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 

u 
a: 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

5 

S5 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off"  things. 

o 

And  battles  long  ago  : 

THE    FI.<tVVEK    OF   SWEETEST   SMELL   IS  SHV   AND   LOWLY.'* — WORDSWORTH. 
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Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again ! 


[••  Aione  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain.") 

Whatever  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending  ; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending  ; 
I  listened  till  I  had  ray  fill ; 
And  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

rrhe  reader's  attention  may  here  be  called  to  the  masterly  skill  with 
which  the  poet  has  employed  the  effect  of  distance,  the  beauty  of  his 

TO  SAINTS   ACCORDED   IN   THEIR    MORTAL   HOUR." — ^WORDSWORTH. 
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images  being  much  increased  by  their  remoteness.  The  nightingale  sing- 
ing in  the  Arabian  desert,  and  the  cuckoo  among  the  far-off  Hebrides,  call  ^ 
up  a  succession  of  magical  pictures  in  the  mind,  and  to  the  inner  eye  of  g 
the  rea^r.j 

! 

TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

BLITHE  new-comer  !  I  have  heard, 
I  hear  thee  and  rejoice : 
O  Cuckoo  I  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass, 

Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 

At  once  far  off  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale  g 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 

Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  ! 
Even  yet  thou  art  to  me ; 
g  No  bird,  but  an  invisible  Thing, 

*  A  Voice,  a  Mystery. 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 

I  listened  to ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways  h 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky.  ^ 

H  \ 

S  To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove  3 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love ; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen  I 

WHO   MEET  MOST  FEELINGLY  THE  CALLS  OF  SADNESS."— WORDSWORTH. 
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L"  To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove  through  woods."] 


And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  bird !  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 


THAT  WINDS   INTO   ITSELF  FOR   SWEET   RETURN."— WORDSWORTH. 
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An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place 

That  is  fit  home  for  thee! 

[From  '*  Miscellaneous  Poems."] 

t 

i 

LAODAMIA. 

f 

< 

I 

s 
u 

[The  Delphic  oracle  having  foretold  that  the  first  Greek  who  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Troy  would  die,  Protesilaus  offers  himself  up  as  a  victim ; 
leaps  upon  the  sandy  plain,  and  falls  by  a  hostile  sword. 

"  Him,  springing  to  the  shore. 
First  of  the  Greeks,  a  Dardan  warrior  slew." 

Homer,  Iliads  ii.  695  (Lord  Derby's  Translation). 

% 
I 

h 

2 
S 

i 

H 
K 
D 

h 

< 

2 

i 

2 

Laodamia,  his  wife,  overcome  witii  grief,  implores  the  infernal  gods  to  be 
allowed  to  converse  with  him.     Her  affection  prevails,  and  Hermes  con- 
ducts him  to  the  upper  world  for  the  space  of  three  hours.     Protesilaus 
then  returns  to  the  shades,  and  his  wife  expires.— See  the  "  Fables "  of 
Hyginus,  108,  and  the  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  "  of  Euripides.      His  tomb 
was  pointed  out  near  Eleus,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus ;  and  the  belief 
was,  that  the  nymphs  had  planted  elm-trees  round  it,  which,  when  they 
grew  high  enough  to  see  Troy,  immediately  died  away,  fresh  shoots  spring- 
ing from  their  roots.— See  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.y  xvi.  99.    We  give  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  noble  poem,  informed  with  Christian  sentiment, 
which  Wordsworth  has  founded  on  the  Greek  myth.] 

Z 

< 

% 

(A 

(A 

£ 

H 

U 
w 

I 

"  ff^UT  if  thou  goest,  I  foUow."— "  Peace ! "  he  said,— 

fcT 

D 

II^BBI     She  looked  upon  him,  and  was  calmed  and  cheered ; 

y 

O 

< 

The  ghastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled; 

% 

O 

In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  appeared 

« 

^ 

Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace. 

c 

Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 

He  spake  of  love,  and  love  as  Spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure ; 
No  fears  to  beat  away — no  strife  to  heal — 
The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure  ; 

K 

THE  UNCONQUERABLE  STRENGTH  OF  LOVE." — WORDSWORTH. 

1 
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Spake  of  heroic  acts  in  graver  mood 

M 

Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued  ; 

1 

to 
5 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — unag^d  there 

CA 

In  happier  beauty;  more  pellucid  streams, 

% 

An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 

j 

^ 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams ; 

s' 

1 

Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 

3 

s 

'Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

3 

o 

Yet  there  the  soul  shall  enter  which  hath  earned 

d 

>• 
h 

3 

That  privilege  by  virtue.—"  Ill,"  said  he. 

S 

s 

**  The  end  of  man's  existence  I  discerned. 

I 

> 

Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelry 

X 

Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  delight, 

M 

M 

While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  and  night ; 

h 

o 

"  And  while  my  youthful  peers  before  my  eyes 

1 

(Each  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent) 

M 

Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 

2 

S 

By  martial  sports,  or,  seated  in  the  tent. 

< 

Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  were  detained ; 

1 

s 

What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchained. 

1 

1 

**  The  wished-for  wind  was  given :  I  then  revolved 

z 

1 

The  oracle,  upon  the  silent  sea; 

b 

X 

And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  resolved 

s 

2 

•< 

That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 

0. 

i 

The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand, — 

g 

55 

Mine  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Trojan  sand. 

h" 

I 

**  Yet  bitter,  ofttimes  bitter,  was  the  pang 

9 

When  of  thy  loss  I  thought,  beloved  Wife  ! 
On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang. 
And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life, — 

0 

OF  that  which   once  was  great   has   passed  away."— W.    WORDSWORTH. 
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The  paths  which  we  had  trod — these  fountains,  flowers ; 

My  new-planned  cities,  and  unfinished  towers. 

'*  But  should  suspense  permit  the  Foe  to  cry. 

*  Behold  they  tremble  !  haughty  their  array, 

X 

X 

Yet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to  die !' 

1 

< 
fid 

In  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  aA^'ay : 

§ 

CO 

Old  frailties  then  recurred : — but  lofty  thought, 

! 

< 

In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 

S 

A. 

"  And  Thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all  too  weak 

V 

In  reason,  in  self-government  too  slow ; 

g 

0. 

I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 

fcT 

^ 

Our  blest  reunion  in  the  shades  below. 

s 

2 

2 

Q 

The  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathized ; 

< 

Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solemnized. 

0 

ad 

X 
H 

*'  Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend— 

g 

CO 

Seeking  a  higher  object     Love  was  given. 

2 
< 

tfj 

Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end ; 

V 

2 

3 

For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven — 

H 

s 

That  self  might  be  annulled  :  her  bondage  prove 

bd 

The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love." 

0. 

Aloud  she  shrieked  !  for  Hermes  reappears  ! 

2 

o 

Round  the  dear  shade  she  would  have  clung— 'tis  vain  : 

•< 

H 

3 

The  hours  are  past — ^too  brief  had  they  been  years  ; 

% 

>• 

X 

u 

And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain. 

8 

X 

a 

Swift  toward  the  realms  that  know  not  earthly  day, 

i 

He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way. 
And  on  the  palace  floor  a  lifeless  corse  she  lay. 

Thus  all  in  vain  exhorted  and  reproved. 
She  perished ;  and,  as  for  a  wilful  crime, 
By  the  just  gods,  whom  no  weak  pity  moved. 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time, 

"  MEAN   HANDIWORK  OF  CRAFTSMAN,   COOK,   OR  GROOM  !  "—IBID. 
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Apart  from  happy  ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 

Of  blissful  quiet  *mid  unfading  bowers. 

^ 

Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due ; 

s 

And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  overthrown, 

\ 

"3 

Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man  alone. 

0  ■ 

t 

As  fondly  he  believes.* — Upon  the  side 

CQ 

Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 

5 

S 

A  knot  of  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 

3 

s 

From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died  ; 

CO 

0 

< 
u 
Q 

And  ever  when  such  stature  they  had  gained. 

0 

s 

That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  view,             * 

z 

u 

The  trees'  tall  summits  withered  at  the  sight ; 

z 

■< 

z 

> 

A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  blight ! 

n 

s 

[From  '*  Poems  of  Imagination  and  Fancy."] 

Z 
< 

z 
< 

> 

£ 

Pi 

0 

ODE. 

(A 

> 

INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY  FROM  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

n 

< 

FARLY  CHILDHOOD. 

i 

p 

o 

M 

L 

|S*S  HERE  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream. 

1 

8 

.J 

HBb     The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 

z 
■< 

To  me  did  seem 

Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 

n 

■< 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 

0 

X 

It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore ; — 

•J 
< 

*  This  may  remind  us  of  the  following  passage  from  Scott  :— 

"  Call  it  not  vain : — they  do  not  err, 
Who  say,  that  when  the  poet  dies, 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies." 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  v. 

bj. 

'tis   by  our  own   right   hands   it   must   BB  wrought."— WORDSWORTH. 
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'say,  what  is  honour?    'tis  the  finest  sense— (Wordsworth) 
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["  The  birds  thus  sing  ....  the  young  lambs  bound."] 

Turn  whereso'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 
'     The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

of  justice   that  the   human   mind  can   frame." — WORDSWORTH. 
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"  HAIWV  OCCASIONS  OFT   BY  SELF-MISTRUST— (WORDSWORTH) 

$<H                         WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

1 

II. 
The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes, 

1 

1 

And  lovely  is  the  Rose, 

f 

T 

The  Moon  doth  with  delight 

O 

i 

Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare. 

2 

s 

i 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

ca 
> 

a 

M 

Are  beautiful  and  fair; 

■< 

The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth ; 

1 

But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 

3 

2 

That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

i 

III. 

s 

0 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song, 

s 

And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound. 

m 

< 

To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief : 

X 

J 

< 

Jl 

A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief. 

I 

§ 

And  I  again  am  strong : 

\S 

The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep ; 

« 

X 

s 

No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong ; 

2 

H 

I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  mountains  throng. 

U 

The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep, 

s 

5 

And  all  the  Earth  is  gay; 

2 

< 

Land  and  sea 

5 

s 

a 

Give  themselves  up  to  jollity. 

1 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 

o 

s 

Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday ; — 

s 

8 

Thou  Child  of  Joy, 

H 

Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou  happy 

X 

Shepherd-boy! 

IV. 

* 

S 

Ye  blessed  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 
Ye  to  each  other  make ;  I  see 

ARB  FORFEITED  ;   BUT   INFAMY   DOTH   KILL."— WORDSWORTH. 
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["  And  the  children  are  cuUing  on  every  side."] 

The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee ; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 
My  head  hath  its  coronal, 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel — I  feel  it  all. 
O  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen 


HONOUR,  THAT  KNOWS  THE  PATH,  AND  WILL  NOT  SWERVE."— WORDSWORTH. 
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While  Earlh  herself  is  adorning, 
This  sweet  May-morning, 
And  the  children  are  culling 

On  every  side. 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Fresh  flowers ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm, 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  Mother's  arm : — 
I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear ! — 
But  there's  a  Tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  Field  which  I  have  looked  upon, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone : 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ? 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting :  * 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  a^: 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home  : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 

*  This  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls  before  their  investment 
in  mortal  bodies  is  of  Eastern  origin.  It  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  Plato. 
Of  late  it  has  been  revived  in  Germany  by  the  younger  Fichte.  See,  too, 
its  exposition  in  Julius  MuUer's  "  Die  Christliche  Lehre  von  der  SQnde." 
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**  HE  MURMURS   NEAR  THE  RUNNING   BROOKS— (wORDSWORTH) 
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The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  East 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 

g 

At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away. 

X 
CO 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

z 

< 
o 

H 
S 
o 

VI. 

if 

D 
O 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own  ; 

J 

X 

Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 

i 

And,  even  with  something  of  a  Mother's  mind. 

X 

t 

3 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 

> 

< 

The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 

u 

1 

To  make  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 

H 

u> 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 

m1 

S 

1 

And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

g 

Q 

VII. 

3 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-bom  blisses. 

0 

g 

A  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size  ! 

d 

2 

See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies 

>• 

1 

Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses. 

1 

< 

With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes ! 

H 

S 

See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 

2 

s 

Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life. 

i 

Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art ; 

0 

O 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  mourning  or  a  funeral ; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart. 
And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song : 

Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife ; 
But  it  will  not  be  long 

A   MUSIC  SWEETER  THAN  THEIR  OWN."— WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
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"the  HARVSST  of  a  quiet  eve."— WORDSWORTH. 
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Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 

The  little  actor  cons  another  part ; 

Filling  from  time  to  time  his  '*  humorous  stage  " 

With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 

X 

z 

That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage ; 

0 

i 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

i 

a 

Were  endless  imitation. 

1 

•J 

VIII. 

(i 

z 

Thou  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

z 

Thy  Soul's  immensity ; 

0 

Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 

s 

Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 

s 
S 

That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep. 

1 

Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 

1 

Mighty  Prophet  1  Seer  blest ! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 

s 

Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find, 

s 

In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  ; 

I 

g 

Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 

s 

s 

Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 

0 

i 

s 

A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by ; 

Q 

S; 

Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 

S 

S 

Of  heaven-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's  height^ 

g 

S 

s 

Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 

I 

B 

The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 

v> 

•« 

Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? 
Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight. 
And  Custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight, 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life ! 

IX. 

0  joy  !  that  in  our  embers 

3 

■< 

Is  something  that  doth  live. 

"the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine."— ibid. 
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That  nature  yet  remembers 

What  was  so  fugitive ! 

The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 

Perpetual  benediction  :  not  indeed 

s 

For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest, 

d 

S 

i 

Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 

J 

§ 

Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 

i 

j 

With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast  :— 

M 

s 

Q 

Not  for  these  I  raise 

M 

§ 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise  ; 

S 

5 

But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 

s 

< 

H 

Of  sense  and  outward  things. 

s 

a. 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 

% 

S 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 

i 

« 

Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized,            ♦ 

0 

> 

2 

High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 

? 

Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised : 

S 

^ 

But  for  those  first  affections. 

1 

-< 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

1 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

0 

X 

(A 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 

-< 

-< 

Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing; 

51 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to 

13 
2 

1 

make 

M 

Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

s 

^ 

Of  the  eternal  Silence ;  truths  that  wake. 

1 

To  perish  never; 

H 

1 

Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour, 

1 

Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  I 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

HE  IS  A  slave!  the  MEANEST  WE  CAN   MEET. "—WORDSWORTH. 

■ ' 
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["  Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  Joyous  song."] 

Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 


Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song ! 

And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound ! 
We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng. 


MAKING  A  TRUTH  AND   BEAUTY  OF  HER  OWN."— W.    WORDSWORTH. 
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"  A   KICK   BACKWARDNESS,  AFRAID  OF  SHAME." — ^WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

ODE.                                                 5" 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 

O 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 

1 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May! 

OS 

1 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 

1 

§ 

Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

J. 

H 
OS 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

» 

s 

5 

Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower; 

X 

u 

K 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

§ 

H 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind ; 

1 

In  the  primal  sympathy 

0. 

o 

OS 

Which  having  been  must  ever  be ; 

I 

a 

0 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering ; 

o 

s 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 

id 

03 

S 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

u 

X 

XI. 

And   oh,    ye   Fountains,    Meadows,    Hills,  and 

i 

Groves, 

h 

!!!■ 

u 

Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves! 

I 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ;    , 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

u 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

X 

ts 

I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret. 

M 

D 
PS 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they; 

< 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-bom  Day 

5 

M 
u 

Is  lovely  yet ; 

I 

The  clojids  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 

^ 

w 

Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 

^ 

•< 

That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality; 

2 

-^ 

Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears. 

S3 

"a  violet   by   a  mossy  stone  half  HIDDEN   FROM    THE   EVE."— IBID. 

—1 
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"  NOW,  WITH   RELIGIOUS  AWE,   THE  FAREWELL  LIGHT— (wORDSWORTH) 
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To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.* 

X 

[We  believe  that  this  ode  is,  unqdestionably,  the  finest  in  the  language. 

h 

Wordsworth's  genius  here  soars  to  its  highest  point.     Not  a  line  is  mean ; 

i 

o 

not  a  thought  unworthy  of  the  solemn  music  which  seems  bom  in  a  far-off 

OS 

o 

1 

world,  and  to  spring  from  "  angel-harps."] 

« 

t 

•  The  reader  should  compare  Wordsworth's  magnificent  ode  with  one  of 

1 

< 

Henry  Vaughan's  fine  but  unequal  poems,  which  seems  to  some  extent  to 

it 

have  suggested  the  leading  thought.     We  quote  the  opening  lines  :— 

■} 

t 

"  Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 

t 

:J 

Shined  in  my  angel  infancy ; 

M 

M 

Before  I  understood  the  place 

< 

^ 

Appointed  for  my  second  race, 

s 

Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 

^ 

But  a  white,  celestial  thought ; 

1 

S 

When  yet  I  had  not  walked  above 

H 

H 

A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  love, 

s 

1 

And  looking  back,  at  that  short  space. 

9 

g 

Could  see  a  glimpse  of  his  bright  face ; 

> 

^ 

When  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  flower 

H 

X 

My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  sm  hour. 

H 

S 

And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 

i 

H 

CO 

Some  shadows  of  eternity ; 

& 

Before  I  Uught  my  tongue  to  wound 

i 

U 

My  conscience  with  a  sinful  soiud, 

« 

i 

But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 

z 

M 
S 

Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness." 

X 
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HLENDS  WITH  THE  SOLEMN   COLOURING  OP  NIGHT."— WORDSWORTH. 
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